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MKS. UEKBEUT TOWNSHEND JJQWEN. 



IpiUEirNDtNr cf ihe peisoiial kehiigs winch uiged tlie dciU- 
i linn of tins iinpictending lolume to you, I know few to 
wlmm a stoij lUustutive ot a niulliei's solemn responsibilities, 
intense aii3i.ii.ty to fulfill them, and Joep seti'se of the Influence 
of Home could, nith niLio justioi-, be tendered Simple as la 
the ji tuil iiftiialuf-, the Bentiments it teeks to illustrate, aie bo 
associated with you — have been bo strengthened from tlio happy 
hours of unrestrained intercourse I Lave enjoyed with you — 
that, though I ought, perliaps, to have waited until I could have 
offered a ivork of far superior merit to a mind like yours, I felt 
us if no story of mine could more completely belong to you. 
Will you, then, pardon the unintEntional eiTora which I fear 
you, as an earnest Protestant, may discern, and accept this little 
work aa a slight tribute of the warm aS'ectioii and sincere es- 
teem with whicb you have been so long regarded by 

Vour truly attached Friend, 

GUACE AGUILAR. 
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PREFACE. 



i'jili following story will, the author trusts, sufficientij 
illustrate its title to require but few words in the way of 
preface. She is only anxious to impress two facts on the 
minds of her readers. The one — that having been brought 
before the public principally as the author of Jewish works, 
and as an explamer of the Hebrew Faith, some Christian 
mothers might fear that the present Work has the same 
tendency, and hesitate to place it in the hands of their 
children. She, therefore, begs to assure them, that as a 
simple domestic story, the characters in which are all Chris- 
tians, believing in and practicing that religion, all doctrinal 
points have been most carefully avoided, the author seeking 
only to illustrate the spirit of true piety, and the virtues 
always designated as the Christian virtues thence proceeding. 
Her sole aim, with regard to Religion, has been to incite a 
tiain of serious and loving thought toward God and man, 
especially toward those with whom He has linked us in the 
precious lies of parent and child, brother and sister, master 
and pupil. 

The second point she is desirous to briiig ibrwurd is he> 
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belief, that in childhood and youth the spoken sentioient i^ 
one ol" the safest guides to individual character ; and that if, 
therefoie, she have written more conversation than may 
appear absolutely necessary for the elucidation of "Hi.'ine 
Influgnce," or the interest of the narrative, it is from no wish 
■a be diiFuse, but merely to illustrate her own belief. Sexti- 
MiiNT is the vehicle of thought, and thoocht the origin of 
.ACTION. Children and youth have very seldom the power 
to evince character by action, and scarcely if ever under- 
stand the mystery of thonght ; and therefore their unre- 
strained conversation may often greatly aid parents and 
teachers in acquiring a correct idea of their natural disposi- 
tion, and in giving hints for the mode of education each may 
demand. 

Leaving the beaten track of works written for the young, 
the authoi-'s aim has been to assist in the education of the 
ueaut, believing that of infinitely greater importance than 
the mere insti-uction of the mind, for the bright awakening 
of the latter, depends far more on the happy inilucnces of 
the formei than is generally supposed. 

The moral of the following story the author acknowledges 
is addressed to mothers only, for on them so much of the 
responsibility of Homo Influence devolves. On them, more 
than on any other, depends the well-doing and happiness, or 
the error and grief, not of childhood alone, but of the far 
more dangerous period of youth. A Preface is not the 
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MEMOIE OF OKACE AUUIIAB. 



Grace Agdilar ■was bom at Hackney, June 2(! ISlb She 
was the eldest child and only daughter ol Eminuel Aguilar one 
ot those mercliants descended from, the l^y-a of bpam who al 
most within the memorj of man fled from persecution in. that 
cottntry and sought and found an asylum m England 

The delicate frame and feeble kealth observable in Grace 
Aguilar throughout her life displayed itself fiom infancy irom 
the age of three jears she was almost constantly undei the care 
of some phjBician and by their advice aiinuaOy Kpending the 
Bummer months by the sea in the hope of rousing and strength 
emng a naturally fragile oonstitulion This want of phjsical 
energy wa« however in direct contrast to iier mental powers 
which developed early and readily Sbe learned to lead with 
scarcely arty trouble and when once that knowledge was gained 
her answer ■when aski-d what she vouid like tor a present was 
invariably A book ' which was read re read and preaervcd 
with a care remarkable in so young a child. With the excep 
tion of eighteen months passed at school her mother was h(,i sole 
instructress and both parents took equal delight m diiectmg her 
studies and facilitating her personal inspection ol all that was 
mnoui and interesting in the various counties ol Erg and to 
which they resorted foi her health 

From the earl\ igs of seven she commenced keeping a j ur 
nal, -which was continued with scarce any intermission throughout 
her lite In 1825 she visited O\ford Cheltenham Gloucester 
Worcester Ross and Bath and though at that time but nine 
jeais old her father took her to Gloucestei and Woicester ca 
ihpdrals and also to see a poicelain and pm manufactory &,c 
the attention and inteiest si e displayed on thobe ocr-abions afloi I 
ing convincing proof that her miiid was alive to appreciate a id 
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enjoy wliat w^s this presentel to her ohservation Before she 
had completed her t'welflh year she ^entuitd to tr) her poneis 
in compos tion and wrote a htt!e drama called Guatai ir \ isi 
never published ind only heie recoided as beng the fiist geim 
of what was afteiward to hecome the ruling ptssion 

In teeptemher 1828 the familj went to reside in Devonshire 
for the health oi Mr Aguilar ind there a strong admiration ior 
the beauties anl woiideis of nature manifested itseif she eon 
Btnntly colkUtd shells stones seiweed mosses &.C in her d ail j 
rambles and not satished with admmng then beiutj sedu 
louslv procured whitcur little catechisms oi other books on tli ae 
subjects she could purchase or bonow eagerlj endeavoiing- by 
tbuir study to incrtase hei knowledge of their niture an! prop- 

"VVhea she h^d af lamed the age of lourf cen her father coi i 
menced a legular course of mstrutlion foi his child by reidm^ 
aloud while she was emplojed in drawing needk w rk &i 
History was =elected that being the study which now most ui 
lereated her and the firbt work chosen wis Josephus 

It was while spending, a short time at Tivistocl in IboO 
that the beauty of the surrounding scenery lei her to express her 
thoughtb m veise Several small pieces soon followed her first 
e-isaj and the became ettremely fond of this new e\ercise and 
enjo\aieut of her opening powers yet hei mmd was so well reg 
ulated that she never permitted heistlf to indulge m original com 
[maitjon until ln,r duties and htr studies were all perfDrmed 

Grace Aguilar was extremely lend oi inu=ic she had learned 
the piano Irom infancy and in 1B3I commenced the harp She 
sang pleasingly prefemug English songs and invariably select 
ing them for the beauty or sentiment of the woids she was also 
passionatelj fond of dancing and bur cheerful lively imnaeis m 
the society of her joitng friends would scarcely have led anj tt 
imagine how deeply she felt and pondeied upon the serious and 
solemn subjects which afterward formed the labor of her life 
She seemed to enjoy all to enter mto all hut a, keen observei 
would delect the htld )hit =acred and hol\ principle evei e\er 
cised o\er her hghtpst act and gijest hour A sense of duty 
was appaient ii th"" merest trifie anl her follownng out ot tho 
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fiviiie command of obedience to parents was onl> equaled by the 
inbounded affection she felt for them. A wish was once ox- 
oressed hy her mother that she should not waltz and no •ajhcita- 
tioii could afterward tempt her. Her motlier also lequired hec 
to read sermons, and study religion and the Bible regularly ; this 
was readily submitted to, first as a task, hut afterward with much 
delight ; for evidence of which we can not do better than quote 
her own words, in one of her religious works : 

This formed mto a hahit and persevered la for a life ■would 
m time and without laboi or we iness give the comfort aid 
the knowledge that ■we seek each year it would become lighter 
and mori, blessed each yeai we should discover something we 
knew not before and in the valley of the shadow of death feci 
to om hearts core that the Loid our Grod is Trith — Women 
of If, ar! \ol 1 p 4o 

Nor did Grace Agudai only study religion for her own per 
801 al observance and profit hhe embraced its jmnctplei (the 
principles of all creeds) in a ■wide y e\tended and truly liberal 
sense She earned hei practice of its hoi} and benevolent pie- 
cepts into every minutise of her daily life doing ail the good her 
hmited means would allow finding time in the midst of hei own 
studies and moit \aned and continual occupations to ■work ior 
and instruct her pool neighbors in the country and while stead 
ily venerating and alheimg to her own faith neither inquiring 
aor heeding the religious opinions of the needy ■whom she sue 
i,ored OF consoled To be permitted to help anl comfort ihi, con 
eidered a pnvilego and a pleasure she loft the rest to G-od and 
thus bestow ng and receiving hle^s igs and smiles from all ■who 
had the opportunity of kno^wmg her her young Ife flowed on in 
an almost uiiraterrnpted stream of enjoyment until she had tom 
pleted her nineteenth jear 

Alas ' the scene was won to change and tnala awaited that 
t^irit which in the midst of sunshine had so heautif illy striven 
to prepare itself a shelter from the storri The two brothers of 
Miss Agmlar whom she tendeily loved left the paternal loof to 
be placed fir from their fam 1 tt school Her mother s health 
necessitated a painlul and langecona operation and from that 
lame for sevpi 1 jeAre alternate hopes and fears through long 
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and dveary watchiiigs TDeside the sick-bed of that beloved mothei, 
became the portion of her gifted child. But eveu this depressing 
and arduous change in the duties of her existence did not suspend 
her literary pursuits and labors. She profited by all the inter- 
vals she could commancl, and wrote the tale of the " Martyr," 
the "Spirit of Judaism," and "Israel Defended;" tke latter 
translated from the French at Ihe earnest request of a friead, 
and printed only for private circulation. The " Magic Wreath," 
a little poetical -work, and the first our authoress ever piihUsbed, 
dedicated to the Right Honorable the Countess of Munater, also 
appeared about this time. 

In the spring of 1835, Grace Aguilar waf! attacked with mea- 
sles, and never afterward recovered her previous state of health, 
suffering at intervals with such exliaiisting feelings of -woalmeBs 
as to become, without any visible disease, really alarming. 

The medical attendants recommended entire rest of mind and 
body ; she visited the sea, and seemed a little revived, but anxi- 
eties were gathering around hnr borizon, to which it became 
evidently infipo,=sible her ardent and active mind could remain 
passive or indiffereat, and which recalled every feeling, every en- 
ergy of her impressible naturn into action. Her elder brother, 
who had long chosen musio as his profession, was sent to Ger- 
many to pursue his studies ; the younger determined upon enter- 
ing the sea-sorvice. The excitement of these changes, and the 
parting with both, was highly injurious to their affectionate sister; 
and her delight, a few months after, at welcoming the sailor boy 
returiied f'om his first voyage, with all his tales of danger and 
adventure, and his Itoen enjoyment of the path of life he had 
chosen, together with her alruggles to do her ntmost to share his 
walks and companionship, contributed yet more to impair her 
inadequate strength. 

The second parting was scarcely over ere her father,, who had 
long shown symptoms of failing health, became the victim of con 
sumption. He breathed his last in her arras ; and the daughter, 
while sorrowing over all she had lost, roused herself once more to 
the utmost, feelniff that she was the sole comforter beside her re- 
maining parent. Soon after, when her brother again returned 
finding the d^B+Ii jf his father, he resolved not to make his third 
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speed back lo Frankfort, to the house of a family of moat kind 
friends, where every attention and care was lavishly bestowed. 

la vain. She took to her bed the very day of her arrival, and 
never rose from it again ; she became daily weaker, and in three 
weeks from that time her sufferings ceased forever. She was 
perfectly conscious to within less than two hours bofore her death, 
and took an affectionate leave of her mother and brother. Speech 
had heea a matter of difficulty for some time previous, her throat 
being greatly affected by her malady ; but she had, in conse- 
quence, learned to use her fingers in the manner of the deaf and 
dumb, and almost the last time thoy moved U was to spell upon 
them, feebly, " Though He slay me, yet will I trust m Him," 

She was buried ia the cemetery of Frankfort, one side of which 
is set apart for the people of her faith. The stone which marks 
the spot bears upon it a butterfly aad five stars, emblematic of 
the soul in heaven, and beneath appears the inscription, 

" Give her or the fruit of her hands, and lot her own works praise her in 
the gales." — Prov., ch. xxxi., v. 31, 

And thus, 16th of September, 18i7, at the early age of thirty- 
one, Grace Aguilar was laid to rest ; the bowl was broken, the 
silver cord was loosed. Her life was short, and checkered with 
pain and anxiety, -but she strove hard to make it useful and val- 
uable, by employing diligently and faithfully the talents with 
which she had been endowed. Nor did the serious view with 
which she ever regarded earthly existence induce her to neglect 
or despise any occasion of enjoyrtient, advantage, or sociality which 
presented itself. Her heart was ever open to receive, her hand 
to give. 

Inasmuch as she succeeded fo the satisfaction of hor fellow- 
beings, let them be grateful ; inasmuch as she failed, let those 
who perceive it deny her not the meed of praise for her endeavor 
to open the path she believed would lead mankind to practical 
virtue and happiness, and strive to carry out the pure philan- 
thropic principles by which she was actuated, and which she so 
earnestly endeavored to diffuse. 
October, IS49. 
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HOME IIFLUENCE. 



PjiRT I. 

THE SISTEKS. 

CHAPTER 1. 



In a veiy beautiful part of Wales, between the northern 
boundaries of Glamorgan and the Boutheastern of Ca ma tl en 
shire, there stooii, some twenty or thirty yeara ago a small 
straggling village. Its locality was so completely co cealed 
that the appearance of a genttenian'a carriage, or, fa t a y 
vehicle supeiior to a ligTit epiing-catt, was of sucl ext e ely 
rare occurence as to bo dated, in the annals of Liang 11a aa 
a remarkable event, providing tho simple villagers w th a us 
ingwonderment for Vfeeks. 

The village was scattered over the side of a steep and rug- 
ged hill ; and on the east, emergiiig from a thick hedge of yews 
and larches, peeped forth the picturesque old church, whose 
tin-coated spire, glittejlng in the faintest sunshine, removed all 
appearance of gloom fram the thick trees, and seemed to whis- 
per, whatever darkness lingered round, light was always shin 
mg there. The churchyard, which the yews and larches screen- 
ed, was a complete natural gaidei), from the lowly cottage flow- 
ers, planted by loving hands over many a grassy giave,°and bo 
hallowed that not a diild would pluck them, however tempted 
by their luxuriance and beauty. A pretty cottage, whose 
white walls were covered with jasmine, rases, and honeysuckle, 
marked the humble residence of the village minister, who 
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10 HOME INFLUENCE. 

though in worldly rank only a poor curate, from his spiritual 
gifts deserved a much highei- grade. 

A gm-gling stream ran leaping and sparkling over the craggy 
hill till it formed a deep, wide bed for itself along ihe road lead- 
ing to the nearest town, eiahanked on one side by a tall leafy 
hedge, and on tiie other by rich gi'ass and meadow flowers. By 
the side of this stream gi'oupa of village ckildien were continu- 
ally found, sometimes reaching for some particular flower or 
insect, or floating pieces of wood with a twig stuck upright 
widiin them as tiny fleets; but this amusement had given place 
the last ten days to the greater excitement of watching the pro- 
■ gressof a miniature frigate, the workmanship of a young lad who 
had only very lately become an inmate of the village. All had 
been at length completed, sails, ropes, and masts, with a degree 
of neatness and beauty, showing not only ingenuity but obser- 
vation; anc! one lovely summer evening the ceremony of launch- 
ing took place. For a few minutes she tottei-ed and reeled 
amid the tiny breakers, then suddenly regained her equilibrium 
and dashed gallantly a!ong. A loud shout bui^tfrom the group, 
from all save the owner, a beautif\jl boy of some twelve years, 
who contented himself with raising his slight figure to its full 
height, and looking proudly and triumphantly round him. One 
gknce would au£&ce to satisfy that hia rank in life was far su- 
perior to that of bis companions, and that he. condescended from 
ices, not from choice, ^o mingle with them. So ab- 
s the genera] attention that the very unusual sound of 
^e-wheels was unremarked until close beside them, and 
o astounding was the sight of a private carnage and the 
coachman's very simple question if that road led to the village, 
that all hung back confused. The owner of the little vessel, 
however, answered ])roudly and briefly in the affii-mative. 
" And can you direct me, my good boy," inquired a lady, look- 
ing from the window, and smiling kindly at the abashed group 
"to the residence of Mrs. Fortescoe, it is out of the village, is it 
not V 

"Mrs. Fortesctie!" repeated the boy eagerly and gladly, 
and his cap was ofThis head in a moment, and the bright sun- 
shine streamed on a face of such remarkable beauty, and withal 
so familiar, that though the lady bent eagerly forward to ad- 
dress him, emotion so choked her voice that the lad was enabled 
to reply to her inquiry, and direct the coachman to the only lim 
of the village, and they had driven off before words relumed. 
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HOME INFLUEN'CE. I] 

The boy looked eagerly after ihem, then desiring one of his 
companions to meet the laily at the inn, and guide her to the 
cottage, caught up his little vessel, and daned off across some 
fields which led by a shorter cut to the s^e place. 

It was a very humble dwelling, so suiTOunded by hills that 
their shadow always seemed to overhang it: yet within, the 
happy temper of a poor widow and her daughter kept up a 
perpetual sunshine. Thi-ee weeks previous to lie evening we 
have mentioned, a lady and Iw.o chiJdroii had arrived at Llang- 
wiilan, unable to proceed farther fiiim the severe indisposition 
of the former. They were unattended, and the driver only 
knew that their destination was Swansea ; he believed they had 
been shipwrecked off Pembroke, and that the poor lady was 
very ill when she commenced her jouniey, hut the curious in- 
quiries of the villagers could elicit nothing more. Mr. Myrvin, 
with characteristic benevolence, devoted himself to insuring, as 
fer aa he could, the comfoit of the invalid ; had her removed 
fiom the inn to Widow Morgan's cottage, confideot that there 
she would at least be nursed with tenderness and care, and so 
near him as to permit his constant watchfulness. But a very 
few days loo sadly convinced hira, not only that her disease was 
mortal, but that his presence and gentle accents irritated instead 
of soothed. Ill-temper and self-will seemed to increase with 
the weakness, which every day rendered her longing to con- 
tinue her journey more and more futile. It was some days 
before she could even be persuaded to write to the rela 
tive she was about to seek, so determined was she that she 
would get well ; and when the fetter was forwarded, and long 
before an answer could have been received (for twenty years 
ago there were no railroads to carry on epistolary communica- 
tion as now), fretfulness and despondency increased physical 
suffering, by the determined conviction that she was abandoned, 
her chiidron would be left uncared for. In vain Mr. Myi-vin 
assured her of the impossibility yet to i-eceive a reply, that the 
direction might not even have been distinct enough, for her 
memory had failed her in dictating it; she knew she was de- 
seited, she might have deserved it, but her Edwai-d was inno- 
cent, and it was very hard on him. As seli-will subsided in 
physical exhaustion, misery increased. A restless torturing 
reraembi-ance seemed to have taken possession of ber, which 
all the efforts of tlio earnest clergyman were utterly ineffectual 
to remove. She would not listen to the peace he proffered, and 
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60 painfully did his gentle eloquence appear to irritate instead 
of calm, that he desisted, earnestly praymg, that her sister might 
answer the letter in pei-aon, and by removing anxiety prepare 
the mind for better thoughts. 

One object alone had power to. bring something like a smile 
to that altered but still moat beautiful .countenance, conquer even 
initation, and still create iniervalsof pleasure — it was her son, the 
iame beautiful boy we have already .noticed, and whose likeness to 
heiself was so extraordinai^ tliat it would have been almost too 
" " ne a beauty, had it not been for the sparkling animated ex- 
mofeveryfeatfire.aiidtheraanly self-possession which char- 
acterized his every movement.. .That faesKould bo his mother's idol 
was not very suiprising, for the indiscreet and lavish indulgence 
which had been his from birth-, had not yet had power to shake 
Ills dealing fondness for his mother, or interfere with her happi. 
ness by the visible display of the. faults which her weakness had 
engendered. Caressingly affectionate, open-hearted, generous, 
'and ever making her his first object, perhaps even a more pene- 
trating mother vrould have seen, nothing to dread but all to love 
His ucconti'oHed passion at the slightest cross, his haughty pndu 
and indomitable will toward all save her, but increased hei 
affection. And when he was with her, which he was very often, 
considering that a aick close room would have been utterly re- 
pugnant to him had it not contained hia mother, Mrs. Fortescue 
was actually happy But it was a happiifess only increasing 
hci intensity of suffeiing when her son was absent. Hide it 
(iom heiseif as she might the tiuth Would piess upon hci that 
she was dying ami 1 ei daihng must be left lo the caie ot rela 
tions indeed but uttei ttiangeis to hum and unlikely to treat 
him as she had done '^he knew that he had what bUi(,t dis 
cipimanan'j is she those to legaid hei sister and hei husband, 
would term and tteat as senous faults while she fi_lt them ac 
tUdUy viitues and agony foi him in ihediead of what he might 
be called upon to enduic would deluge hei pillow with pas 
Hionalo tears and shake hei slight Jiame aa with convulsion 

The day we have mentioned, Ednaid had been absent long 
ei than uiual and towanl evening Mi-s t ortescue awoke from 
a tioubled sleep to biood over these thoughts tiil they had pio- 
duced then usual effect in teara and =obs the more painful tc 
witness fiom the increasing physical incapacity to sti-uggle with 

A httle gill, between ten and eleven yeais old was seats- 
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on a low wooden stooi, half concealed by the coarae cmtaiu of 
the bed, employed in sewing some bright gilt buttons on a bluo 
jacket. It seemed hard work for those small, delicate hands ; 
but she did not look up from her task till roused by the too 
familiar sound of her mothei-'s suffering, and then, as she raised 
her head, and flung back the heavy and somewhat disordered 
dnglels, the impulse seemed to bo to spring up and try to soothe, 
but a moumful expression quickly succeeded, and she sat several 
mintites without moving. At length, as Mrs. Fortescue's sobs 
seemed almost to suffocate her, the child gently bent over her, 
iaying, very timidly, " Dear mamma, shall I call widow Mor- 
gan, or can. I get any thing for you V and, without waiting for 
a reply, save the angry negative to the first question, she held 
a. glass of water to her mother's lips and bathed her forehead. 
After a few minutes Mrs. Fortescue revived sufficiently to iu- 
quii'e whoro Edward was. 

" He has gone down to the stream to launch bis little frigate, 
aiamma, and asked nie to fasten these buttons on his jacket, to 
make it look like a sailor's meanwhile ; I do not think he will 
be very long now." 

Mrs. Fortescue made no rejoinder, except to utter aloud those 
Jioughts which had caused her pi-evious paroxysm, and her little 
girl, after a very evident struggle with her own painful timidity, 
ventured to say ; 

" But why should you fear so much for Edward, dear mam- 
ma 1 Every body loves him and admires him, so I am suro my 
aunt and uncle will." 

•' Your aunt may for my sake, but she will not love or bear 
with his childish faults as I have done; and your unclo is such a 
harsh, stern man, that there is httle hope for his forbearance 
with my poor Edward. And he is so frank and bold, he will 
not know how even to conceal his boyish errors, and he will be 
punished, and his fine spirit broken, and who will be there to 
shield and soothe him !" 

sometimes, mamma, and indeed, indeed, I 
," replied her child, with affecting earnest- 
ness. " I love him so very, very much, and I know he is ho much 
better than I am, that it will be very easy to help him whenever 

" Will you 
shield him, an 
power," Rxclaimed Mrs. Fortescue, s 
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raised herself, and pressed Ellen to herwitli an appearance of 
affection so unusual, and a kisa so warm, that that moment never 
passed from the child's mind, and the promise she gave was re- 
gjstered ia hor own heart, with a solemnity and firmness of pur- 
pose little imagined by her mother, who when she demantted it, 
conceived neither its actual purport nor extent; she only feit 
relieved that Edward would have some one by him. to love 
him and enable him to conceal his errore, if he should com'init 
ar-.y. 

If ad she studied and known the character of E!!en as she did 
that of her son, that promise would perhaps never have been 
asked ; nor would she so incautiously and mistakenly have laid 
so great a stress upon concealment, as the otdy sure means of 
guarding fi'om blame. From her childhood Mra. Portescue had 
been a creature of passion and impulse, and maternity had un- 
happily not altered one tittle of her character. In what man- 
ner, or at what cost, Ellen might be enabled to keep that 
promise, never entered her mind. It had never been her wont, 
even in days of health, to examine or reflect, and present weak- 
ness permitted only the morbid indulgence of one exago-erated 
thought. 

For several minutes she lay quite silent, and Ellen resumed 
hei- seat and work, her temples throbbing, she knew not why. and 
a vain longing to throw her arms round her mother's neck, and 
entreat her only for one more kiss, one other word of love ; and 
the consciousness that she dared not, caused the liot teaiB to rush 
into her eyes, and almost blind her, but she would not let them 
fall, for she had learned long ago, that while Edward's tears 
only excited soothing and caresses, hets always called forth ir- 
ritatioTj and reproof 

"Joy. joy! Mother, darling!" exclaimed an eager voice, 
some minutes afl:erward, and Edward bounded into the room! 
and throwing himself by his mother's side, kissed her pale cheek 
again and again. " Such joy ! My ship sailed so beautifully, 1 
quite longed for you to see it, and you will one day when you 
get well and strong again ; and I know you will soon now, for I 
ara sui* aunt Emmeiine will veiy soon come, and then, then, 
you will be so happy, and we shall all be happy again !" 

Mrs. Fortescue pressed him closer and closer to her, return- 
ing his kisses with such passionate fondness, that tears mingled 
with them, and fell upon bio cheek. 

" " '' '. dear ! indeed, nideed, my aunt will soon 
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come. Do you know I ';hink I have seen her and spoken to her, 

" Seen her, Edward 1 You mean you have dreamed ahout 
her, and so fancy you have seen her;" but tha eager, anxious 
look she fixed upon him evinced more bope than her words. 

" No, no, mamma ; as we were watching my ship, a carnage 
passed us, and a lady spoke to me, and asked me the way to the 
cottage where you lived, and I am sure it is aunt Emmeline 
from her smilo." 

"It can not he," murmured his mother, sadly; "unless — " 
and her countenance brightened. " Bid she speak to you, Ed- 
v/Ard, as if she knew you, recognized you, from your likeness tc 

" No, mamma, there was no time, the carriage drove off again 
so quickly ; but, hush ! I am sure 1 hear hev voice down stairs," 
and he sprung up from the bed and listened eagerly. " Yes, 
yes, I am right, and she is coming up ; no, it's only widow 
Morgan, but I am sure it is my aunt by your face," he added, 
impatiently, as Mi-s. Morgan tried by signs to beg him to be 
more cautious, and not to agitate his mother. " Why don't you 
let her come up 1" and springing down the whole flight of stairs 
in two bounds, he rushed into tbe little parlor, caught hold of 
the lady's dress, and exclaimed, " You are my aunt, my own 
dear aunt ; do come up to mamma, she has been wanting you 
BO long, BO very long, and yon will make her well, dear aunt, will 

"Oh, that I may be allowed to do so, dear boy!" was the 
painfully agitated reply, and she hastened up the stairs. 

But to Edward's giief and astonishment, so little was he con- 
scious of his mother's exhausted state, the sight of his aunt, pre- 
pared in some measure as she was, seemed to bring increase of 
suffering instead of joy. There was a convulsive efibrl for 
speech, a passionate return of her sister's embrace, and she iaint- 
ed. Edwaivl in teriwr flung himself beside her, entreating her 
not to look- so pale, but to wake and speak to him. Ellen, vrith 
a quickness and decision, which even at that moment caused her 
aunt to look at her with astonishment, applied the usual restor- 
atives, evincing no unusual alarm, (ind a careless observer might 
iiave said, no feeling; but it was only a momentary thought 
(vhich Mis. Hamilton could give to Ellen, every feeling was on- 
groBsed in the deep emotion with which she gazed <m the faded 
form and altered face of tha.1 still beloved though Rin-ing one i 
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who, when ahe had last beheld her, thirteen years previona, waa 
bright, buoyant, lovely as the boy beside them. Her voice yetj 
more than the proffered remedies, seemed to recall life, and after 
a brief interval the choking thought found words. 

"My father! my father! Oh, Emmelino 1 imow that he ie 
dead ! My disobedience, my ingratitude for all his too indul- 
gent love, killed him — I know it did. But did he curee me, 
Emmeline 1 did all his love turn to wrath, as it ought to have 
done? did— " 

" Dearest Eleanor," replied Mrs. Hamilton, with earnest 
tenderness, " dismiss such painful thoughts at once ; our poor 
father did feel your conduct deeply, but be forgave it, would 
have received your husband, caressed, loved you as before, had 
you but returned to him;- and so ioved you to the last moment, 
that your name was the last word upon his lips. But this is no 
subject for such youthful auditors," she continued, interrupting 
herself, as she met Edward's bright eyes fixed wonderingly 
upon her fece, and noticed the excessive paleness of Ellen's 
cheek. " You look weary, my love," she said, kindly, drawing 
her niece to her, and affectionately Itisaing her. "Edward has 
made his own acquaintance with me, why did you not do so 
too ? But go now into the garden for a little while, I am sure 
you want fresh air, and I vril! take your place as nurse mean 
while. "Will you trust me V 

And the kind smile which accompanied her words gave Ellen 
courage to return her kiss, but she left the room without speak- 
ing. Edward. required more persunsion; and the moment he 
was permitted he returned, seated himself on a stool at his aunt's 
feet, laid his head on her lap, and remained for nearly an hour 
quite silent, watching with her the calm slumbers which had 
followed tJie agitating conversation between them. Mrs. Ham- 
ilton was inesislibly attracted toward him, and rather vi'ondered 
that Ellen should stay away sO long. She did not know that 
Edward had spent almost the whole of that day in the joyous 
sports natural to his age, and that it had been many weary days 
and nights since Ellen had quitted her mother's room. 
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CHAPTEE II. 
aiiMPSES INTO A child's heart. — a deathbed. 

On leaving iJie cottage, Ellen hastily traversei] the liltle 
garden, and entered a narrow lane, leading to Mr. Myrvin's 
dwelling. Her liccle heart was swelling high within her, and 
the confinement she had etidui-ed, the constant control she exer- 
cised forfear she should add to her mother's irritation, combined 
with the extreme deHcacy of natural constitution, had so weak- 
ened her, as to render the slightest exertion painful. She had 
been so often reproved as fretful and ill-tempered, whenever in 
teai-3, that she always checked and concealed them. She had 
been so frequently told that she did not know what affection 
was, that she was so inanimate and cold, that though she did 
not understand the actual meaning of the words, she believed 
she was different to any one else, and was unhappy without 
fenowing wKy. Compared with her hi'other, she certainly was 
iieither a pretty nor an engaging child. AVeakly from her birth, 
ber residence in India had increased constitutional delicacy, and 
while to a watchful eye the expression of her countenance 
lenoted constant suffering, the heedless and superficial observer 
would condemn it as peevishness, and so unnatural to a young 
ihild, that nothing but confirmed ill-temper could have produced 
a. The soft, beautifully-formed black eye was too lai'ge for her 
other features, and the sallowness of her complexion, the heavy 
treses of very dark hair, caused her to be remarked as a very 
plain child, which in reality she was not. Accustomed to hear 
beauty extolled above every thing else, beholding it in her 
mother and hi'other, and imagining it was Edward's gi-eat 
beauty that always made him so beloved and petted, an evil- 
disp<Ked child would have felt nothing but envy and dislike 
toward him. Eut Ellen felt neither. She loved him devotedly; 
but that any one could love her, now that the only one who 
ever had — her idolized father — was dead, she thought impossi- 
ble. 

Why her heart and temples heat so quickly as she left her 
mother's room — why the promise she had so lately made should 
BO cling to her mind, that even hor aunt's anival could not 
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remove it — why she felc so giddy and weak as to render walk 
ing painful, the poor child could not have told, but, unable at 
length to go farther, she sat down on a grassy bank, and believ- 
ing' beraelf quite alone, cried bitterly, beveral minutes passed 
and sbe did not look up, til! a. well-known voice inquired : — 

"Dear Ellen, wliat is the matter^ What has happened to 
giieve you so to-day^ won't you. tell mel'' 

" Indeed, indeed, I do not know, dear Arthur ; I only feel- 
feel — as if I had liot so much strength as I had a few days ago 
— and, and 1 could not help crying." 

" You are not well, Ellen," replied her companion, a fine iad 
of sixteen, and Mr. Myrvin'a oidy son. " You are looking paler 
than I ever saw you before ; let me call my father. You know 
ho is always pleased when he sees you, and he hoped you 
would have been to us before to-day ; come with me to !iim 

" No, Artliur, indeed I can not ; he will thtnk I have forgot- 
ten all ho said to me tne last time I saw him, and, indeed, I havo 
not — but I — I do not know what is the matter with mo to-day." 

And, ill spite of all her efforts to reati'ain them, the tears would 
burst forth afresh ; and Arthur, finding all his efforts at consola- 
tion inefiuctiial, contented himself wiUi putting his arm round 
her and kissing ihem away. A few minutes afterwaixl his 
father appeared. 

" In tears, my dear Ellen!" he said, kindly; "your mother is 
not worse, I hopef 

" I do not know, sir," replied the child, as well as her leara 
would permit; "she has been very ill just now, for her faint 
was longer than usual." 

" Did any thing particular occasion it t" 

"I think it was seeing my aunt. Mamma was vei-y much 
agitated befoi"e and afierward." 

" Mrs. Hamilton has amved then 1 I am rejoiced to hear it," 
replied Mr. Myrvin, gladly. Then sitting down by Ellen, he 
took one of her hands in his, and said, kindly, " Somethinc'has 

frieved my little girl this evening; I will not ask what it is, 
eoause you may not like to tell me ; but you must not imagine 
evils, Ellen. I know you have done, and art- doing, the duty of 
a good, affectionate child, nursing youv sufie^ng mother, bearing 
with intervals of impatience, which her inTalid state oc-casions, 
and giving up all your own wishes to sit quietlyby her . 1 have 
not seen vo'i, my child, but I know those who have, and this 
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has pleased me, and, what is of inuch more consequence, it 

S 'roves you have not forgotten all I toiil you of your Father in 
leaven, that even a little child can try to iove and serve Him." 
" But have you not told me those .who are good are always 
happy]" inquired Ellen; "then I can not be good, though in- 
deed I ti7 to be so, for I do not think I am happy, for I can 
never laugh and sing and talk as Edward does." 

" You are not in sucb strong health as your brother, my dear 
little girl, and you have had many things to make you unhappy, 
which Edward has not. But you must try and remember thai 
even if it please God that sometimes you should be more sor- 
rowful than other children, He loves you notwithstanding, 1 
am sure you have not forgotten the story of Joseph that I toid 
you a few Sundays ago. God so lovfd him, as to give him the 
power of foretelling future events, and enabling him to do a 
great deal of good, but when he was taken away from his father 
and sold as a slave and cast into prison among erne! strangoi's, 
he could not have been very happy, Ellen. Yet still, young as 
ne was, little more than a child in those days, and thrown 
among those who did not know right fi^m wrong, he remem- 
bered all that his father had taught him, and prayed to God, 
and tried to love and obey Him; and, God was pleased with 
him, and gave him grace to continue good, and at last bo 
blessed him, as to permit him to see his dear father and darling 
brother again." 

" But Joseph was his father's fevorite child," was Ellen's 
Bole rejoinder ; and the tears which were checked in the eager- 
ness with which she had listened, seemed again ready to hurst 
forth. " He must have been happy when he thought of that," 
"I do not think so, my dear Ellen," replied Mr. Myrvin, 
more moved than he chose to betray, " i'or being his father's fa- 
vorite first excited the dislike and envy of his brothers, and 
caused them to wish to send him away. There was no excuse 
indeed for their conduct ; but perhaps if Joseph had always re 
mained near hia father he might have been spoiled by too great 
indulgence, and never become as good as he afterward was, 
Perhaps in bis solitnry piiaon he might even have regretted 
that his father had not treated them all alike, as then the angry 
feelings of his brolhere would not have been called forth. So 
you see, being a favorite will not always make us happy, Ellen. 
It is indeisd very delightful to be loved and caressed, and if we 
Iry to do our duty and love as much as we can, ovon if we are 
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not sure of being loved at first, v/6 may be quite certain that 
we shall be loved aiiil liappy at iast. Do you understand me, 
my chilli V 

The question was almost needless, for Ellen's large eyes had 
never rnoved from his iace a d 1 e expression was so full of 
intelligetjce and meaning tl at the whole countenance seemed 
lighted up. " Then do you tl nk in nma will recovei' 1" she 
eagerly exclaimed ; " w 11 si e e e love me 1 — oh, if I thought 
*o, 1 could never, never be na Thty aga n 1" 

" She will loYe you, my dear Ellen " implied Mr, Myrvin, 
now visibly affected, " I ca not I da e jiot tell you that ahe 
will recover to love you on ea th I f 'nd 1 't be God's will 
that Bho should go to H m si w II i It d n on you from 
Heaven and love you fa n ore I an h 1 1 ne yet, for she 
will know then how much yt u 1 h 

"And will she know if I do 11 ! w h s — if 1 Jove and 
help Edward V asked Ellen, in a 1 w 1 alf ft ehtened voice ; 
and little did Mr. Myrvin imagine h vi dly nd how indelibly 
his reply was registered in the child s memoiy. 

"It is a questioa none can answer positively, Ellen, but it is 
my own firm belief, tbat the beloved ones we have lost are permit- 
ted to watch over and love us still, and that th^y see us, and are 
often near us, though we can not see them. But even to help Ed- 
ward," be coTitinued somewhat anxiously, " you must not be 

He was inteiTupted by the appeai'ance of a stranger, who, 
addressing him courteously, apologized for his intrusion, and 
noticing tlie children, inquired if both were his. 

Mr, Myrvin replied that he could only lay claim to one; the 
little girl was Miss Fortescue. 

"And my name is Hamilton, so I think I have an uncle's 
privilege was the reply; and Ellen, to her astonishment, re- 
ceived an aiiectionate embrace from the unknovro relative, 
whom her mothei-'s ill-judged words had taught her actually to 
dread, Mr. Myrvin gladly welcomed him, and, iu the interest 
of the conversation which followed, forgot the lesson he had 
been so, anxious to impress upon Ellen, Arthur accompanied 
her to the garden gate, and the gentlemen soon afterward en- 
tei'ed the cottage together. 

Days merged into weeks, and still Mrs. Fortescue lingered ; 
but her weakness increasing so painfully from alternite fever 
and exhaustion that to remove her was impossible. It was the 
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first time that Mrs, Hamilton had ever been separated from het 
children, and tliore were many disagreeables attendant on 
nursing a beloved invalid in that confined cottage ; and with 
only those little luxuries and comforts that could he procured 
{and even these wei-o obtained witli difficulty, for the nearest 
town was twenty miles distant), but not a selfish or repining 
thought entered Mrs. Hamilton's mind. It was filled with thank- 
fulness, not only tliat she was permitted thus to tend a sister, ■whom 
neither error, nor al»ence, nor silence could estrange from her 
heart, but that she was spared long enough for her gentle in- 
fluence and enduring love to have some effect in changing her 
train of thought, calming that fearful irritability, and by slow 
degrees permitting her to look with resignation and penitent 
hope to that hour which no human effort could avert. That 
Mr. Myrvin should seek Mra. Hamilton's society and delight in 
conversing with her, Mrs. Fortescuo considered so perfectly 
natural, that the conversations which took place in her sick 
room, whenever she was strong enough to bear them, excited 
neither surprise nor impatience. Different as she was, willfully 
as she had always neglected the mild counsels and example of 
her sister, the years of separation and but too often excited self- 
"Bproach had fully awakened her to Mra. Hamilton's supeii- 
ority. She had never found any one at all like her — so good 
and holy, yet so utterly unassuming; and the strong affection, 
even the deep emotion in one usually so contiolled, with which 
her sister had met her, naturally increased these feelings. 

" Ah, you and Emraeline will find much to convnrse about," 
had been her address to Mr. Myrvin, on his first introduction to 
Mrs. Hamilton. " Talk as much as you please, and do not 
mind mo. With Erameline near me, I can restrain irritability 
which must have frightened yort away. I know she is light. 
Oh, would to God 1 had always boen like her 1" and the suffer- 
ing betrayed in the last Woids was a painful contrast with 
the lightness of her previous tone, 

Mr. Myrvin answered soothingly, and for the first time his 
words were patiently received. From listening listlessly, Mrs. 
Fortescue, by slow degrees, became interested in the conversa- 
tiolis between him and Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, and to a change 
in sentiments was gradually wrought, which by i.iiy other and 
harsher method of proceeding would have been sought for itt 

One evening at. Mis. Hamilton sat watching the faded coun 
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tenance of her patient, and recalling those days of youth and 
buoyancy, when it seemed as if neither death nor care could 
ever have assailed one so bright and lovely, Edward, before he 
Bought hia favorite stream, threw his arms round her necJi, and 
pressed his rosy lips on her cheek, as thus to wish her good-by. 

" He will i-epay you for all your care, dearest Emmeline," hi? 
mother said, with a heavy sigli, as he left the room ; " I know 
he has what you and your husband will think faults, but, oh, 
for my sake, oo not tieat him harshly ; his noble spirit will be 
broken if yoa do !" 

" Dearest Eleanor, dismiss all such fears. Am 1 not a moth 
er equally with yourself J and do you think when your children 
become mine I shall show any difference between them and 
my own? You would trust me even in ibrmer years, surely 
you will trust me now t" 

" Indeed, indeed, I do; you were always kind and forbearing 
vnth me, when I little deserved it. But my poor Edward, it is 
so hai'd to part with him, and he loves me so fondly !" and a 
few natural tears stole down her cheek. 

"And he shall continue to love you dearest Eleanor; and oh, 
believe me, all that you have been to him I will be. I have 
won the devoted aifectioii of all my own darlings, and I do not 
fear to gain the love of yours ; and then it will be an easy task 
to make them happy as my own." 

" Edwai-d'a love you will very quickly ohtain, if it be not 
yours already ; but Ellen you will have more trouble with. She 
is a strange, cold, unlovable child." 

" Are the dispositions of your children so unlike 1 I should 
not have fancied Ellen cold ; she is timid, but that 1 thought 
would wear off when she knew me better." 

"It is not timidity; I never knew her otherwise than cold 
and reserved fram her birth. I never could feel the same 
toward her as I did toward Edward, and therefore there 
must be something in Ellen to prevent it." 

Mrs. Hamilton did not think so, but she answered gently, 
" Are you quite sure, my dear Eleanor, that you have equally 
studied the characters of both your children^ because you know 
there are some cases which require more study and carefulness 
than others." 

" I never was fond of studying any thing, Emmeline, as you 
may remember," replied Mi's. Fortescue, painfully ti-ying to 
smile, " and therefore I dare say I have not studied my children 
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as you have yours. Besides, you know I always thought, and 
BCill think, the doctrine of mothers forming the characters of 
their children, and all that good people say about the impoit- 
auce of early impressions, perfectly jidiculouB. The disposi 
tion for good or bad, loving or unloviug, is theirs from the mo- 
ment of their birth, and what human efforts can alter that 1 
Why, the very infancy of my children was different ; Edward 
was always laughing, and animated, and happy ; Ellen fretful 
and peevish, and so heavy that she never seemed even to know 
when I entei'ed the room, while Edward would spiing into my 
arms, and shout and laugh only to see me. Now what conduct 
on my part could ha e d els Surely I was jostiSed in 
feeling differently towa d su h opposite dispositions; and I 
know I never made n o e d ff en e between them than — than 
papa did hotween us En el ne a d I have had greater rea- 
son to he partial ; you we e al aj bettor than I was." 

She ceased, from ex.hau on b he flush which had Msen to 
her temples, and the trembhng ha d evinced tho agitation al- 
ways called for by the mention of her father, which Mre. Ham- 
ilton, with earnest tenderness, endeavored to soothe. 

" I must speak, Emmeline," she continued, natural impetuos- 
ity for the moment regaining ascendency; "how did I repay 
my fond father's partiality t his too great indulgence % Did I 
not bring down his gray hairs vrith sorrow to the grave t Did 
I not throw shame and misery upon him by my conduct to the 
ill-fated one he had chosen for my husband t Did t not 1 — oh, 
ray God, my God! Death may indeed be merciful I — my 
Edward might do the same by me !" and, shuddering violently, 
she hid her fece on her sistei-'s bosomi* 

It was long before Mrs. Hamilton could calm that fearful 
agitation, long before her whispered words of heavenly hope, 
and peace, and pardon — if indeed she believed^could bring 
comfort; but they did at length, and such fearful paroxysms 
returned at longer and longer intervals, and at length ceased, 
in the deep submis'sion and clinging trust to which she was at 
last permitted to attain. Though Mrs. Hamilton was detained 
six weeks at Llangwillan, her devoted attendance on her sister 
presented any thing more than occasional observation of the 
children so soon about to be committed to her care. That 
Edward was most engaging, and riveted her affection at once, 
and that Eilen was unlike any child she had !iver known or 
seen, she cmild not but feel, but ehe was not one to decide on a 
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mere feeling. Her present mournful task prevented all actual 
interference with them, except the endeavor by kindly notice to 
will their coiiiidence and love. His mother's illness and his 
uncle's preseuce, besides, for the present, his perfect freedom 
with regard to employment, had deprived Edward of all inclina- 
tion to i-ebel or exert bis self-will, and Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
both felt that he certainly had fewer faulta, than was generally 
the consequence of unlimited indulgence. Whether Ellen's 
extreme attention to her mother, her silent but ever ready help 
when her aant required it, proceeded fi-om mere cold duly, or 
really had its origin in affection, Mrs. Hamilton could not sat- 
isfactorily decide. Her sister hkd avcjved partiality, hut that 
neglect and unkindne3s_ could have been shown to such an ex- 
tent by a mother as to create the cold exterior she beheld, was 
so utterly incomprehensible, so opposed to every dictate of 
maternal love, which she knew so well, that she actually could 
not even imagine it. She could believe in the possibility of a 
preference for one child more than another, but not in utter 
neglect and actual dislike. She could imagine that Ellen's love 
for her mother might be less warm than Edward's, believing, as 
she did, that a parent must call for a child's affection, not be 
satisfied with leaving all to Nature ; but if it were not love that 
dictated Ellen's conduct, it was strange and almost unnatural, 
and so unpleasing, that so young a child should have such an 
idea of duty. But these were only passing thoughts ; coat 
what ti'ouble it might, Mrs. Hamilton determined she would 
understand her niece as she did her own children. 

But though to her Ellen was a riddle, to her sister Nature 
was resuming her sway, too late, alas ! for all, save the mothei-'B 
own reproaches. Her weakness had become such that days 
would pass when speech, save a few whispered words, was 
impossible ; but she would gaze upon her child, as hour after 
hour she would sit by the bed, resisting all Edward's entreaties, 
and sometimes even her aunt's to go and play, and long to fold 
her to her heart, and confess she had been cruelly unjust, and 
that she did love her now almost as much as Edward, but she 
was much too weak to do more than fee!. And Ellen remained 
unconscious of the change, except that now and then, as she 
would bring her nourishment or bend over to bathe her fore- 
head, her mother Would, as if involuntarily, kiss her cheek and 
murmur some caressing word. And Ellen longed to cling to 
her neck and say how much she loved her, but she did not dare. 
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anJ she would hurry out of the j'oom to conceal her tears, 
instead of returning the caress, thus unhappily confirming the 
idea of natural coldness. 

Even the comfort of sitting by her mothei- was at length do- 
nied her. Mrs. Fortescue became eo alarmingly and painfully 
ill, that Mrs. Hamilton felt it an unnecessary trial for ber chi! 
dren to witness it, especially as they could be tio comfort to her, 
for she did not know them. The evening of the fouith day 
she recovered sufficiently to partake of the sacrament with her 
sister and Mr. Hamilton, and then entreat that her children 
might be brought to her. She felt herself, what the physicia'U 
had imparted to her sister, tmn the recovery of her senses would 
in all human probability be followed in a few hours by death, 
and her last thoughts were on them. 

Edward, full of glee at being pennitted to see her again, 
hounded joyfully into ihe room, but the fearful change in that 
beloved face so startled and terrified him, that he uttered a loud 
cry, and throwing himself beside her, sobbed upon her bosom. 
Mrs. Fortescue was fearfiilly agitated, but she conjured her sis- 
ter not to take htm from her, and her heavy eyes wandered 
. painfully round the room in search of Ellen. 

" Come to me, Ellen, I have done you .injustice, my sweet 
child," she murmured in a voice that Ellen aever in her life for- 
got, and she clung to her in silent agony. " I have not don i 
my duty to you, I know — I feel I have not, and it is too late 
now to atone. I can only pray God to bless you, and raise you 
up a kinder parent than I have been 1 Bless, bless joti both. ' 
Faintness overpowered her, and she lay for several minutes 
powerless, in Mrs. Hamilton's arms. Edward, in passionate 
giief, refused to stir from the bed ; and Ellen, almost unccn- 
sciously, sunk on her knees by Mr. Myrvin 

" My own sister, bless you — for all you have been to me — nil 
you will be to my children — may they repay you better than I 
have done, Emmeline! You are light, there is but one hopu, 
our Saviour, for the sinnei^ — it is mine — " were the broken 
seniences that, in a voice which was scarcely audible, and ut- 
tered at long intervals, escaped Mi's. Fortescue's lips, and then 
her head sunk lower on Mi-s, Hamilton's bosom, and there was 
a long, long silence, broken only by Edward's low and half- 
euffocaled sobs, And he knew not, guessed not, the grief that 
was impeniiinif. He only felt that hia mother was worse, not 
better, as he bad believed shp would and m\ist be, when his 
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aunt arrived. He liad never seen deatli, tLough Ellen bad 
and lie had passionately and willfully refused either to listen or 
to believe in bis uncle's and Mr. Myrviri's geiille attempts to 
prepare him for hia loss. Tenified at the continued silence, 
at the cold heavy feel of hia mother's hand, as, when Mr. Myrvin 
and the widow gently removed her from the still-supporting 
arm of Mrs. Hamilton, it fell against his, he started up, and 
cling^g to his aunt, implored her to speak to hira, to tell him 
why his mother looked so Ptrange and white, her hand felt so 
cold, and why she would not speak to and kiss him, as she 
always did, when he was grieved. 

Mrs. Hamilton raised her head from her Imshand's shoulder, 
and straggling with her own deep sorrow, she drew her orphan 
nephew closer to her, and afdd, in a low, earnest voice, "My 
Edward, did you not hear your mother pray God to bless 
you?" 

The child looked at her inquiringly. 

" That good God has taken her to Himself, my love ; He 
has thought it better to remove her from ua, and take her where 
she will never know pain nor illness more." 

" But she is lying there," whispered Edward, in a fi'ightened 
voice, and half hiding his face in his aunt's dress — "she is not 
l.ajcen away. Why will she not speak to me 1" 

" She can not speak, my sweet boy ! ihe soul which cndliled 
l,er to speak, and smile, and live, was Grod's gift, and it has 
pleased Hira to recall it." 

" And will she never, never speak to me again 1 will she 
never kiss me — never call me her own darling, heautifu! Ed- 
ward again V he almost screamed in passionate giief, as the 
truth at length forced itself upon him. "Mamma, mamma, 
ray own dear, pretty, good mamma, oh ! do not go away from 
me — or let me go with yois — let me die too; no one will love 
me and kiss me as you have done." And even the natural awe 
and terror of death gave way before his grief; he clung to the 
body of bis mother so passionately, so convulsively, that it re- 
quii'ed actual force to remove him. And for hours his aunt and 
sister watched over and tried to soothe and comfort him in 
vain ; he would only rouse himself angrily to ask Ellon how 
she could know what he felt; she had never loved tbeir mother 
BS lie had — she did not know what he had lost — she could not 
feci as he did, and then relapse in'o tears and sobs. Ellen did 
not ntteni)it rt-jily. She thought, '.f it were such pain to her to 
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'oae her mo he yho ha 1 only the last few weeks ev 
tion for he ust nd ed be still moi-e Buffering t' 

though his a ^-ly wo da eved and huit her (for ehi 
did love her mo her mo f ndly, her idea of her own 
feriority acquitted her unconsciously of al! injustice toward her, 
and made her believe that she had loved Edward best only be- 
cause he was so much better than herself), his vei-y grief caused 
her to love and admire him still more, and to believe that she 
really did not feel as much as he did. And yet before they 
quitted Llangwiilan, which they did the second day after Mre. 
Forteacue's funeral, Edward could laugh and talk as usual — 
except when any object recalled his mother ; and poor Ellen 
felt that though she had lancied she was not happy before, she 
was much more unhappy now. Her fancy naturally vivid, and 
rendered more so from her having been left so much to hei-self, 
dwelt moi'bidly on all that had passed in her mother's illness, on 
every caress, every unusual word of affection, and on Mr, Hyr- 
viu's assurance that she would love her in Heaven ; the pi'omise 
she bad made to love and help Edward letusoed to her mem- 
ory again and again, and each time with the increased deter- 
mination to keep it so'emnly. It was not for her mother's sake 
alone, and connected only with her ; perhaps, had it not been 
for the careful instructions of her father, whom, as we shall 
presently see, she had cause almost to idolize, Ellen might hare 
become indifferent to her mother and envious of Ed wai-d. But 
his repeated instructions, under ail circumstances to love, cher- 
ish, and obey her mother had been indelibly engraved, and 
heightened natural feeling. She believed that- to keep the 
promise, which had so evidently pleased her mother, would be 
also obeying her father, and this double incentive gave it a 
weight and consequence, which, could Mrs. Hamilton have 
known it, would have caused her great anxiety, and urged its 
removal. But Ellen bad been too long accustomed to hide 
every thought and feeling to betray that which, child as she 
was, she believed sacred between herself and her mother. Mrs, 
Hamilton ivatched her in silence, and trusted to time and care 
to do their work ; and by enabling her to understand her char- 
acter, permit her to guide it lightly. 

The morning of their intended departure was bright and 
sunny, and before even widow Morgan was moving, Ellen had 
quitted her little bed and was in the churchyard by her moth- 
er's grave. She sat there ihinkinjr eo intently, that she did not 
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know how time passed, till she was roused by her favcirite Ar- 
thur Myrvin's voice, 

" Up BO early, Ellen, why, I thought I should have been first, 
to show you I had not ibrgotten my promise." And he dis- 
played some choice flower-roots, which he commenced planting 
round the grave. 

" Dear Arthur, how vei-y kind you are ; but you look so sad 
— what is the matter? Does not Mr. Myrvin like you to df> 
this — pray don't, then." 

"No, no, Ellen, my father said t was right, and that he 
would take care of the flowers also bimself. I am only sorry 
you are going away, and to live so differently to what we do — 
you will quite forget me." 

"Indeed, indeed I shall not, dear Arthur; I can never forget 
those who have been so kind fo me as you and ilear Mr. Myrvin ; 
I would much i-ather stay here always with you, than go among 
straijgei-s again, but J heard my aunt say last night, that per- 
haps Mr, Myrvin would let you come and aee us sometimes — 
and you will like that, will you not 3" Arthur did not seem 
quite sure whether he would like it or not; but they continued 
talking till his task was completed, and Arthur, at Ellen's earn- 
est request, for she suddenly feared her aunt wfuld be die- 
pleased at her having staid out bo long, returned with her to 
the cottage; the silent kiss, however, which she i-eceived, when 
Arthur explained what had detained them, reassured her, and 
bound ber yet closer to the kind relative, whom, if timidity had 
permitted, she would already have so loved. 

The novelty of bis situation, the rapid and pleasant movement 
of his uncle's cairiage, the idea -of the new relatiims he was 
about to meet, and an unconfessed but powerful feeling of his 
own increased consequence in being so nearly connected with 
wealth and distinction, all had their effect upon Edward, and 
his eye sparkled and his cheek glowed, as if all sorrow had en- 
tirely passed away; not that he had ceased to think of his 
mother, for the least reference to her would fill his eyes vrith 
tears and completely check his joy — but still delight pi-edomi- 
nated. Ellen felt more and more the wish to shrink into her 
self, for the farther they left Llangwillan, the more painfully 
she missed Mr. Myrvin and bis son, and the more she shrank 
from encountering strangers. Eilwaid she knew would speedily 
find companions to love, and to be loved by, and he woold think 
■fill le-sa of her Her aunt would soon he surrounded by her 
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Dwti cliildreti, and then how could she expect to win her love 'i 
And Ellen looked intently and silently nut from the cavii ago- win- 
dow — her uficle believed on the many-flowered hedge and olher 
objects of inteieat by which they passed — his wife imaging to 
hide a tear that trembled in her eyes, but which she had deter- 
ahould not fall. 



CHAPTER III. 



In order clearly to understand tbe allusions of the previous 
chaptere, and the circumstances which had formed the diffei-ent 
characters of Mrs. Hamilton and Mrs. Fottescue, it will be 
necessary to lake a retrospective glance on their early lives. 
Should it he uninteresting to the more youthful of our readers, 
we will beg them to proceed at once to " Traits of Cbaracter," 
but to their elder I'elatives, we hope the matter will prove of 
sufficient interest to obtain penasal. 

Emraeline and Eleanor Manvei-s were the daughters of Lord 
Delmont, a nobleman whose title and rank were rather burden- 
some than otherwise, from the want of sufficient means to keep 
them up as inclination and position warranted. Lady Delmont, 
whose energetic yet gentle character would have greatly ame 
liorated the petty vexations of her husband, died when Emnie 
line was only seven, Eleanor five, and Charles, her only hoy 
an infant of but tbree yeai-s old. A widow lady, Mrs. Har 
court by name, had been selected by Lady Delmont, in her last 
illness, as instructress and guardian of her daughters. Her 
wishes, always laws to her donting husband, were pix>inptly 
fulfiiiej, and Mrs. Harcourt, two montks after her friend's 
death, asBumod the arduous and responsible duties for which 
hei" high character well fitted her. 

With Emmeline, thougb there were naturally some faults to 
correct, an indolence and weakness to overcome, and apparently 
no remarkable natural aptitude for acquirement, her task was 
comparatively easy,. for her pupil had the capabilities, not only 
of affection but of reverence, to a veiy great extent, and ouce 
loving and respecting Mrs. Harcourt, n< 
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ected nOr a wish unfulfilled. Eleanor, on the contrai-y, thougl: 
BO gifted that teaching might have been a complete labor of love 
— by self-will, YJolenl pactions, and a most determined want of 
veneration, even, of common respect, a resolute opposition from 
her" earliest years to the wbhea of Mrs. Harcourt, because she 
was merely a governess, so much her inferior in rank, rendered 
the task of education one of the most difBcult and painful tiiat 
can be cpoceived — increased from tho injudicious partiality of 
Lotd D^raont It was not indeed the culpable negligence and 
dislike which Eleanor aftetward displayed toward hei own, but 
oiiginatmg m the fincy that Mrs Haii-ourt was unjust and 
Emmelme was hei favoiite Loid Delmont was one of those 
unfortunately weak irieoolute chaiaUei'' that only behold the 
surface of things and aie therefoie utteily mcapahle of act- 
mg eithti with vigor or judgment When he did venture into 
the piecincts of his daughters apaiiments, he generally found 
Eleanoi in sobs and teais and Eramehne qmetly puisuing her 
daily duties fliat Mii Harcouit often entreated his mfluence 
with hei joungei pupil, to change hei course of conduct, he 
never remembered longer than the time her expostulations last- 
ed. Once or twice indeed he did begin to speals 'seriously, but 
Eleanor would throw her arras round his neck and kiss him, 
call him every endeai-ing name, and beg him not to look so 
much like grave, cross Mre. Harcourt, or she should think she 
had indeed no one to love her; and her beautiful eyes would 
swell with tears, and her voice quiver, so that her'gratified father 
would forget all his reproof, and give her some indulgence to 
make up (or the injustice and harshness she encountered in the 
echool-i'oom. Her power once thus experienced, of course, was 
never resigned. Her father's appearance in their study was 
always the signal for her tears, which she knew would confirm 
all his ideas of Mrs. Harcourt's unjust pailiallty. 

And this idea was strengthened as they grew older, and 
masters for various accomplishments somewhat lightened Mrs. 
Harcourt's actual labors. Emnieline's steady application, and 
moderate abilities were lost sight of in the applause always elicit- 
ed by hef younger sister ; whose natural gifts alike in music, lan- 
guages, and drawing had full play.directly she was released, even 
in part, from the hated thralldora of her governess. — Loi-d Del- 
raout had been accustomed to bear Eleanor's beauty extolled, and 
now the extraordinary versatility and brilliancy of her talents be- 
imrae the theme of every tongue. Professors u.re naturally proud 
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if a pupil who does them move than justice, and Miss Eleauor 
Maavers was in consequence held up in very many familitis, 
whom Lord Delmont only casually knew, and spoken of by very 
many agaia to liim, knowing his weak point, and thus scekiug 
to cuny favor, Mrs. Harcourt was the only one from whom he 
never hoard Eleanor's praises, and the only one, who spoke in 
praise of Emmeiiiie. It must then he willful blindness on her 
part ; and the father felt indignant, but in spite of himself liad 
too much' real respect for her, individually, to do more than ri;- 
double his indulgence to Eleanor. Emmeline could not com- 
plain of her father's neglect, for he was both kind aod affection- 
ate to her ; but she did sometimes wish she could be quite sure 
that ho loved her as much as her sister ; and !»er deep affections, 
unsuspected by her father, rejected and laughed at by Eleanor, 
twined themselves closer aad closer round Mra. Harcourt, and 
her brother Charles, on whom she actually doted, and who return- 
ed her affection with one quite as fond and warm as a happy, 
laughter-loving, frank-hearted boy had it in his power to bestow ; 
yet even his holidays were times of as much suffering as joy to his 
fiister, from the violent quarrels which were continually taking 
place betweeu him and Eleanor. Emmeline, happy in herself 
and Mrs. Harcomt'a companionship, could endure Eleanor's 
determined supremacy, and, except where her conscience disap- 
proved, yielded to her. But this could not be expected from 
Charles, who, despite his elder sister's gentle euti-eaties, would 
stand up for what he called her rights, and declare that, when he 
was at home. Miss Eleanor should not lord it over the whole 
family, Eleanor would of coui-se quarrel first with him and then 
appeal to her father, who without hearing the case would givt 
her light, and harshly condemn Chai'les, whose high spirit re- 
volted; and unable to bear with his father's weakness of char- 
acter, as he ought to have done, would answer disrespectfully; 
and words succeeded words till Charles in a desperate passicTi 
would seek Emmeline's chamber, and his father, though he act- 
ually deeply loved and was very proud of his son, wished that 
the holidays were over, and Charles safe again at school. 

Trifling as domestic disputes may seem in description, they 
never fail in their painful reality to banish all lasting happiness 
Emmeline could bear that hei- fether should prefer Eleanor to 
tierself, but that he should bo unjust to her darling Chai-les, and 
that Charles should increase this evil by dispute and solfwill, 
tried iiei severely, and obliged her often and often to fly to the 
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Bolitade of lier own chamber, lest her temper also ahcpuld fail, 
and, to defend her brother, sho should foiget her duty to her 
father. But with her, Mrs. Harcourt's leEsons had indeed been 
blessed. The spii'it of true, heartfelt piety, which slie bad sought 
to instill into her youthful charge, even more by the example 
of her daily life than by precepts, had become Emmeline's, young 
as she still was, and enabled her not only to bear up against the 
constant petty annoyances of her home, but the heavy trial sus- 
•teijied in the death of Mrs. Harcourt, just as she was looking 
forward to hev entrance into the gay world, under her maternal 
guardianship, and her paiting with her brother, who, not two 
months afterward, left her to fulfill bis darling wish of going tcj 

At eighteen, then, Emmeline Manvers became the mistress 
cf her father's establisliment, and had to encounter alone, not 
only the suffering of bereavement — in which, though Lord Del- 
mont sincerely respected Mrs. Harcourt, be could not sympa- 
thize, and at which, after the first shock and momentary remoi-se 
for her own conduct to so true a fiiend, Eleanor, if she did not 
actually rejoice, felt so very greatly relieved as to be irritated and 
angry at Emmeline's quiet sorrow — but the separation fi'om her 
brother and all the cares and disagreeables of such strict economy 
at home, as would permit the sustaining a proper position in so- 
ciety, so that the necessity of economy should not even be sus- 
pected. It was this regard of appearances which so chafed and 
pained Emmeline's upiight and independent spiiit. Not that 
'liOi'd Delmont, even for appeai-ances, would go beyond his in- 
come; but still there were obliged concealments and other petty 
things which his daughter could not bear. Mrs. Harcourt's trial 
—a widow, compelled not only to teach for a subsistence, but to 
part with her only child, who had been adopted by a man-ied 
sister, living in Italy — appeai-ed to Emmeline's ideas of truth 
awl honor preferable to appealing ncher than they really were. 
B it on this subject, even less than on any other, she knew there 
■was no chance of sympathy, and so slie devoted all the energies 
'if her matured and well-regulated mind to correcting the evil as 
much as it Jay in her individual power ; and in the year which 
her earnest entreaties prevEuled on her father to peimit her ro- 
maining in quiet retiremrot, before she entered the world. Lord 
f olmont was astonished at the greater comfort and increase of 
dignity which pervaded his establishment. He never had chosen 
Mi-s.. Harcourt W- iiiteifcie with his household concerns, belici 
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ing that he conducted them himself, when in reality he was com- 
pletely govei'ned by liis housekeeper and steward. Mi's. Har- 
court'a penetration had seen and regi'etted this, and had endeav- 
ored so tO' guide and instruct Emmeline, that when ahe became 
olil enough to claim her right as mistress, the evil should be 
lemedied. Could she have looked down on the child of her 
love, she would indeed have rejoiced at the beautiful fruition of 
her lahora." Lord Delmont was not astonished and de''ighted 
only, a feeling of respect toward his gentle, his tniihful child 
entered his heart, such as he had experienced toward none, save 
her mother. Emmeline would indeed have thought all her toils 
repaid, could she have known this, but the very feeling prevented 
the display of that caiessing affection ho still lavished on Eleanor, 
and the teai-s of his elder girl often fell thick and fast from the 
painful longing for one Bimilar caress, one evidence on his part, 
that, thougii neither so beautiful, nor talented, nor engagmg as 
Eleanor, she could yet minister to his comfort and incioase his 

But Eminehne's strong feeling of religion, while it enabled 
her to bear up against care and the constant and moot painful 
feeling of loneliness, rendered the trial of beholding her sister's 
willful coui-se of error, if possible, still more severe. She knew 
that all her affectionate counsels were worae than useless, that 
though Eleanor could be even caressingly affectionate when il 
sei-ved her purpose, would even listen to her at the moment of 
suffering from some too hasty impulse, sbe had no lasting influ- 
ence. And this became more and more evident as Eleanor 
became the almost constant companion of the Marchioness 
Lascelles, their cinly female relative. It was the evil influence 
of this lady which had so increased Eleanor's natural repugnance 
to Mrs. Harcourl's gentle sway, that for full two years before 
the latter's death the flattery of Lady Lascelles and Eleanor's 
pa8sionB:te entreaties had prevailed on Lord Delmont to peimit 
his daughter being more with her than with her sister and 
governess. Lady Lascelles was a woman of the world, utterly 
heartless, highly distinguished, and supremely fashionable. At 
her house all the ton of the beau monde congregated, .and 
scandal, frivolity, and esprit were the prevailing topics, diver- 
sified with superficial opinions of the literature, arts, and politics 
of the day, and various sentimental episodes, which the lady of 
the houiio endured for the sake of variety. Here Eleanor, oven 
at fimrtoen, was made a popular idol ; her extreme beauty, her 
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vivacity, her talents, ber sbarpness of repaitee, all were admireil, 
extolled, anri encouraged. At seventeen she was introduced 
and initiated into all the mysteries of an ultra-fashion able life, 
and very speedily added to her other accomplishments all tlie arts 
of a finished and heartless coquette. 

With Lady Laacelles for her chaperon, it was not very 
Eurpriaing that Emmeline Manvers shrunk in pain and dread 
from her introduction into society ; but yet she knew her social 
duties too well to refuse, and, by an affectation of supeiior sanc- 
tity, which of course would have been the charge leveled against 
hor, tlirow a sneer upon those holy feelings and spiritual princi- 
ples which had become part of lier very being. She entered 
into society, but the isolation to a heart like hers of the coteries 
of Lady Lascelles and her fiiends, was indeed most painfiil, and 
aggi'avated by the constant dread which the contemplation of 
Eleanor's reckless caj'eer could not but occasion. 

But EmmeJiiie's ti-ial of loneliness was happily not of very 
long "duration. At a ball, which was less exclusive than the 
assemblages of Lady Lascelles, the attention of both sisters 
was attracted to a young man, by name Arthur Hamilton — 
Eleanor, from his distinguished appearance and extreme resei-ve, 
Emmeline, by the story attached to bis name. His father had 
80 distinguished himself in the amelioration of the peasantry and 
working classes in various parts of England, in addition to 
various services of a private and confidential nature from the 
home government to the couits abroad, that a viacountcy was 
offered to his acceptance. The message from royalty reached 
him on his death-bed, and though, from the faint and flickering 
accents wilh which he replied to the intended honor, it seemed 
aa if he declined it, it was attributed to the natui-aJ feelings of a 
dying man, seeing the utter nothingness of earthly honois, and 
the title was generously proposed to his son. But Aithui 
Hamilton had not been the pupil and friend of his father in 
vain. With a calm dignity and uncompromising independence, 
he declared that he had neither claim nor heirehip to the reward 
af his fether's services ; that he believed his parent would him- 
self have refused it, prefeii'ing the honorable distinction of being 
an untitled English gentleman, to the unvalued honor of a 
newiy-creaied lordship. He respectfully thanked the govern- 
ment for the honor they intended, but decisively refused it — 
that his .dearest inheritance was his father's name. 

Of course this most exti-aoi'dinary decision was canvassed 
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again and again in the fashionable world, meeting there with 
very little appreciation, becanse it sprang fiom much higher 
feelings than the world could comprebencl. By many he was 
imagined very little removed from insane — by others as actuated 
by some ulterior motive, which would be sure to display itself 
some day — by all regarded with curiosity — by some few with 
earnest, quiet, heartfelt admiration : and of this number was not 
only Emmeline Manvers, but her father; who, though weak 
and yielding, yas not worldly, and could edmire honorabli 
independence, even while some of hie friends succeeded in 
persuading him that in this case it ueai'ly reached roroance, 

Arthur Hamilton was a star creating a sensation ; it signified 
little to Eleanor Man vers why or wherefore, but she fully re- 
solved to conquer him and chain him, as she had ali-eady dona 
innumerable others, victim to hor charms. His very reserve 
deepened her ardent longing, and the difficulty only strongCh- 
ened her resolution, but she tried in vain ; for the first time she 
was completely and entii-ely foiled, and she disliked him accord- 
ingly-^a dislike increasing to actual abhorrence — when the 
tmth at length forced itself upon her, that he admired, conveiised 
with, evidently sought the society of her sister, whom she chose 
to charge with deceit and undeihand dealing, with all the vio- 
lence of angry passion and mortified defeat. 

Emmeline bore the storm calmly, for her conscience perfectly 
acquitted her. She was not indeed indifferent to Arthur Ham- 
ilton, but she had tried hard to prevent the ascendency of 
affection, for she had heaid that he still mourned the loss of a 
beloved one to whom he had been for many years engaged. 
Aud deep was her tliankful joy, and unexpected indeed thti 
intensity of her happine&s, when six months after their first 
introduction he related to her the heavy trial of hia early life, 
and concluded by asking her if she could indeed accept a heart 
Hhich had so Joved anolher, but which was now entirely her 
own, and happier than ho had once believed it ever could be. 
'i'he very frankness of his avowal increased the feelings of 
reverence and regard he had already inspired, and to the great 
delight, and no little pride of Lord Delniont, his elder daugh or, 
who had been by Lady Lascelles' coterie so overlooked and 
neglected, who had been by many for years considered a mere 
foil to the beauty and talent of her younger sister, was united 
before she was twenty, to a man who — however his high princi 
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bending integrity and dislike of the pleasures and amusements, 
but too often the sole pursuit of the wealtlvy, exposed him to 
the charge of severity and eccentiicity — was yet sought, and his 
connection deemed a raoat desii'ahle ^partie by all and every 
family who liad man-iagcable daughters. 



CHAPTER IV. 

RETROSPECTIVE, ETFECTS OF COQUETRY. C 



Eleanor's unfounded dislike toward Arthur Hamilton did 
not decrease when he became her brother-in-law i she chose to 
helieve that he had iiyuved her by beino^ the only one who had 
remained pi-oof against all the fascinations she had thrown in 
his way. Even in her childhood, if any one chanced to notice 
Erameline more than herself, it was considered a mortal offense, 
and the pei'son who had so offended was scaicely spoken to 
again. Therefore that Emmeline should be married before 
herself, and to the man she intended to captivate, but not to 
love, or wed, was an offense visited npon her sister by the 
withdrawal of her speech for six monthi, and on Mr. Hamilton 
by an insulting haughtiness of demeanor toward him, at which 
he only smiled ; and, to her extreme annoyance, she found that 
even as she had failed to fascinate, she equally failed to offend. 
He looyid Bpeak to her, would treat her vrith courtesy, and 
the quiet familiaiity of an older relative — and more, actuallji 
remonstrate with her conduct whenever he though it wrong. 
It was the recollection of this time, yet more than actual present 
feeling, which had occasioned the mistaken impressions she had 
infused into both hei' children, 6f the extreme seventy and 
harshness of their uncle, thoughtlessly indeed, for tlie present 
wys always all to her, and if she did think that they might one 
day be under his charge, she little imagined the unhappinesa 
and mischief which their supposition of his unbending stern- 
ness might engender. 

To Emmoline, the change in her young life was so mar- 
v^.ouB, so complete— •-care, anxiety, loneliness, that sinking ot 
rhfi whole frame and hesj-t, from the absence of appreciatioi: 
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society to that of the mat'cliioiiess ; she beheld hiro reverenced, 
loved, appealed toby the wisest and the best men, often older than 
himself! That this man should so love, cherish, and actually 
reverence her — no wonder that under the magic of such feelings 
her character matured, displaying such engaging and unsuspected 
quaJities, that even her husband often looked at her with astonish- 
ment, playfully asking her if she could be the same calm, almost 
loo quiet, and seemingly too cold Emmeline Manvei-swhomhe hnd 
firat seen. Her very talents, which had seemed worthless, com- 
pared to hei" sister's, were called forth by her husband. She found 
ibat her voice and her touch on either piano or harp, could give 
him exquisite pleasure, and this once discovered, Klie made such 
improvementas almost to surprise herself. She found the slietch- 
os taken fram the various lovely spots in the vicinity of their 
noblfi seat, and in which Devonshire abounds delighted him and 
when Eleanor did visit Oakwood, she was astounded at ti e va 
rioua beautiful drawings, which evinced the employment of that 
leisure which she had declared must be even to the quiet Em 
maline a honid bore. 

To Lord Delmont the change in hia daughter wis much 
more astonishing than to her husband. He was leiy often at 
Oakwood (particularly when a little grandson was added ti the 
happy party), for his. home under Eleanor's extravagant and 
heedless managertent had lost all the comfort that Emmeline 
had bestowed. E^had begun, too, to discover that his darling, 
his still favorite Eleanor, was not faultless. Emmeline's generous 
assistance and determination to spare her father all discomfoi1=' 
had concealed Eleanoi-'s personal extravagance from hini ; but 
after her man'iage, as Eleanor's fashionable amusements in- 
creased, eo did the quantity and amount of her bills, which, as 
the young lady did not seem inclined to settle them, were 
sent to her father. Loi-d Delmont was painfully staitled, and 
with his usual want of judgment spoke to Eleanor at the very 
moment that he felt most angiy; unaccustomed to reproof from 
him, she retorted with equal passion, and a violent altercation 
ensufid, which ended in Eleanor ordeiing the caraage, and 
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diiting to Lady Laacelles, declaring she could not think of re 
mining home, till her lather had sufficiently recovered hia 

The interfere lice of Emmeliue at length succeedtJ in restor- 
ing peace, but LorJ Delmont's eyes had been rudely opened, 
and, as is unhappily too often the case with those weak charac- 
ters where over-indulgence of childhood, has occasioned those 
annoyances of ungoveined youth, he became irritable and 
sometimes even harsh with Eleanor, which conduct threw her 
still more with Lady Laacelles. Aa to joining society with BIr. 
and Mre. Hamilton, when they were in London, Eleanor would 
not hear of it. But to hei- sister's great joy, and some surprise, 
she accepted an inviiaiion to Oakwood a sboit time after Htile 
Percy's bhth ; and, still more surprising, condescentled to make 
heiself agreeable. The London season had tired her, and she 
thought she might just as well be dull on the banks of the Dait 
in August and September as in some stupid watering-place, ftlr. 
Hamilton, despite her dislike, which siie cared not to avow, she 
found could bo at least very entertaining; her father was niore 
like his fotmer self, her sister fat more delightiul and lovely than 
she ever thought she could he, and her nephew certainly a pretty 
little plague. Then Mr. Hamilton had a beautiful lioi-se cniireiy 
for her use, and she rode exceedingly well, and was gieatly ad 
mired. She was seized with an exploring mania, and dragged 
Emmeline to every old rain and dark wood within ten roiles.oi' 
Oakwood. Altogether the impression she left behind her, after 
a two months' visit, was such as to ease Mrs. Hamilton's great 
anxiety, more e.^pecially as it appeared from certain private 
conversations, that her affections were for the fii'st time really 
engaged, and Emaieline had always fondl^ioped that when 
that should be the case, Eleanor would beetle a very diffei-ent 
pereon. Alas ! penetrative as she was, she had not yet learned 
^er sister's character ; simply because utter heartlessness in any 
woman she could not comprehend. 

Her visit to her father in London, in the winter, removed all 
their rising hopes, and caused such i 
ioty, as so to injure her ah'eady delica 
bore hei- liack to Oakwood a full month befoi-e they had origin- 
ally intended, Whother or not Eleanor loved Lord Fitzclair, it 
was impossible to determine; hut that he devotedly, passion- 
ately loved her, was only too evident, not only to the world, 
hut to herself; and tliis once confirmt^d, she left m, mutlio.I un- 
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tried to torment, and so, as she declared, to try if Ins affections 
were worth having. He was half an Riilian, anil hwl inherited 
all the strong, fierce ]>assioiis of that couiiti-y, without one atom 
of sell-con tml. Mr, Haniiltiin knew hiin well, far better than 
he knew himself, amd conjured him to withdraw from the society 
of one who could never make him happy, and whose capricious 
conduct was so likely to render him desperate and miserable : 
he reasoned, entreated in vain. "She only wants to try the 
strength of my love," was his sole reply ; " aud were she to tor- 
ment health and life away, it will never change — she will be 

And to the astonishment of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, two 
months afior(vard he proposed in form, and actually was ac- 
cepted, wiih the sole condition that their engagement should be 
kept secret till it should please Eleanor to name the wedding 
day, which could not be at least for six or eight months. 

This engagement might have eased anxiety, but the condition 
increased it, especially, as instead of coming to Oakwood, as 
Emmelino had asked and hoped, the latter part of the summer 
and autumn was to be spent in Chelteoliam with a very gay 
party, in which Eleanor was still of coui-se the star. SIi-s. Ham- 
ilton entered the nuraery one morning earlier than usual, for her 
infant had not been well the night before, and she had already 
experie!i.;ed llie care as well as the joy of a mother. Her babe 
was hettur, and as he lay smilingly aud happily in her lap, and 
watched the eager movements of his brother, she was only sen- 
siliie of pleasure. Tlie nurse had ai'ranged the chaii's in a iong 
line, that Master Percy might, wish their help, walk the whole 
length of the large and airy room. The feat mightily pleased 
the little gentleman, who, having acquired the vetieraljle age of 
fifteen montlis, liked better to feel his feet than crawl on the 
floor, or be canied about on any Jimbs but his own. Every 
two or three paces he stood nearly alone, and buret into a loud 
merry laugh, which was always echoed by a ci-ow of joy from 
his little hrotlier. 

" Take care, Percy, love, don't fall and fiigbteti mamma,' 
said his young mother, who was watcbing him with such ])]eas- 
lire as to send for bis father to sliiire it. When her son, to 
prove how well he obeyed her commands to take c.ire, stood 
G>i- a second without any snppoit, and then lan i[uite alone 
aciMss the room, and with a vet louder laug;h hid his rcjsy face 
in her lap. Mrs. Hamilton fimdly kissed ihr, llttlr iief^tling head. 
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iO HOME lNrLUE\CK. 

and at tliat moment her husband ciitereii the ronrn. " Dearesi 
Arthur," she eagerly exclaimed, " I was aciuaily foolish enough 
to send for you. Herbert seems quite well; I was, it seems, 
needlessly alarmed, and Percy has this moraent — " She stopped 
in sudden terror, for there was an expression on her husband's 
countenanco of such unusual agitation, that though ho tried to 
smile when he heard her words, she could not conquer lier 
alarm, more than to say, in a caressing voice to her little boy — 

" Will not Percy run to papa, aud ask him why he looks so 
sad 1" 

The child looked up in her face, and then, as his father held 
DUt his arras to him, let go his mother's dress, and obeyed her. 
Mr. Hamiltoji caught him to his heart, held him for above a 
minute, kissed him fondly, and left the nursery without uttering 
a single word. 

" Let mo take Master Herheit, ma'am," said the head nurae 
i-especlfuDy, for she saw that her mistress's unexpressed alaim 
had nearly overpowered her; and in a few minutes Emmeliiie 
was with her husband, whose agitation was so excessive, that 
even his wife's presencu, for the moment, had scarcely power to 
calm him. 

The tale wan soon told. Eleanor's conduct since her en- 
gagement had been such as to excite the displeasure, not of her 
father alone, but actually of the maichioneas ; who, though a 
■weak and v^orldly woman, had yet some idea of propriety. As 
a near rehtion of Lord Delmont, Eleanor's engagement with 
Lord Filzciair was of course toU to her, and again and again 
she warned Ler that she was going too far, and might lose her 
lover b::'bre she was aware of it ; but Eleanor only laughed at 
her, aud at last won her over to the belief that it was certainly 
better to cui-e Fitzclair of his jealous tendency befoTA maniago 
than aiiorward, Lord Dolmont's reproofs she was wont to 
silence, by invariably making them the signal of mortifying and 
annoyi' ;; Lord Fitzclair still more than usual. Yet still at tinges 
she jeiuntiiil, and so strengthened the love she had excited, so 
enhaiK-il '.cr own fascinations, tiiat all the agony he had en- 
dured -jti'^ -,.dS still, lie knew, to endure, by an inconiprehejisilile 
contradicti.,.!, liveted her power and hastened his own doom. 
, Weak in ali thii gs 1 ut i s lo e 1 e co 1 1 n t 1 mand as his 
ot tl re qagement. Eleanor 
1 ted 1 1 e vo 1 1 have nothing 

r V tlou I \ 1 d n t say it, that 
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oiiiie made known, a chain would lie thrown iiniTid her actions, 
wliicii she dill not clioose to enduce. And i'alliev, lover, and 
fiiend, all feeling she was wrong, and ilio fii'st aud last repeat- 
edly telling her so, had yet neither of tiiem tlio resolution to 
contend with her, and compel the proper course. 

A nioTith of their visit to Cheltenham so paaaed, when Elesi- 
iior's attention was arrested by a new actor on the scene. She 
had begun to tire of her present satellites, and a young military 
captain, whose furlough fiom India }iad just expiiod, and whoso 
pale face, somewhat melancholy expression, and very elegant 
(igui'e, pi'esetited a new subject for conquest impossible to bo 
resisted ; and it was unhappily, only too easily achieved. Sho 
made no secret of her admiration, spealiing of him in such terms 
to her intended husband as to excite anew eveiy jealous feeling. 
It was easy for Captain Fortescue to discover Fitzclair was his 
rival ; but believing himself decidedly the object of Eleanor's 
preference, he increased his attentions, Mttio imagining the 
storm he was exciting, the more fearful from its determined suji- 
pi-ession. Lord Delmont interfered several times, not only by 
reproaches to Eleanor, but by determined coldness to her new 
suitor. Finding at length that her encouragement actually 
neared a criminal extent, and after a desperately stoiiny inter- 
view, ho solemnly declared that if she did not dismiss Captain 
Foitescue at once, he would shame her in the face of the whole 
world, by proclaiming; her engagement with the young marquii;. 
Eleanor in equal anger, declared that if he tlireatened, so loo 
ct)ukl she ; anil if he tormented her any more she would prevent 
all publication of her engagement, byherself snapping it asunder, 
and pledging her faith to Captain Fortescue. This was too 
much even for Lord Delmont. Declaring if she did so, a fa- 
ther's heaviest malediction should fall on her head, he hastily 
left her; and Eleanor very composedly went to prepare for an 
excursion on hoi-seback with Fortescue, Fitzclair and otheis. 

When Lord Delmont's passions were once roused, even his 
oi-dinaiily slender judgment entirely forsook him, and he did 
that which at another time, knowing Fitzclair aa he did, ho 
would have shrunk from. He sought him, while still exasper- 
ated, upbraided him for his weakness in permitting Eleanoi-'s 
unprincipled conduct, and warned him that, if he did not adojtl 
sr.me strong measures to prevent it, he would certainly lose hei 
eatirely. 

The young man heard hira without reply ; but his face grew 
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livici, and lie clenched liis liaiid till the blood started from tlie 
nails, and in tliis mood of concentrated pasaioa joined the viding 
party. The exercise itself is, to some temperaments, unnanally 
exciting, and the determined coldness of Eleanor to himself, 
and the eagerly-received devotion of Fortescue, maddened 
him. He demanded an interview with her on their return 
home, struggled to speak calmly, expostulated, and, finally, re- 
proached. Eleanor, already iratated ; and, beyond ail, that her 
lover, in general so obsequious and bumble, shou]d daio to call 
her to account for mere amusement, combined with the I'ecol- 
lection of Captain Fortescue's flatteiing vows and willing hom- 
age, excited her to an extent of which she was herself uncon- 
scious ' n n 1 as si e firmly believed, whatever slie might say 
then, a fe ft o ds would speedily obliterate. She told 
him tha eally I s jealous temperament was beyond all endur- 
a»ce ; I a I e e a nly must intend her to despise and abhor 
him ; a 1 1 the o trast he presented to Captain Fortescue 
was such as o make her most heartily wish to put an end to 
iheir eng gen en as she felt quite sure it must only end in 
misery for both , and, without waiting for a, reply, she haughtily 
brushed by him, and disappeared. 

Of the extent of Fitzclair's passion Eleanor had not the least 
idea, and this is saying a groat deal, for she generally exagger- 
ated her own power. She believed she had inflicted pain, but 
not as much as lie deserved ; and determined that she would 
torment him yet more at the ball that evening. But to her ex- 
treme mortification, he did not appeal, and there was a vague 
dread on her spirits as she retired for the night, which prevented 
any thing like rest. His absence had excited surpiise in al!. 
especially Lady Laacelles, who knew that to leave Eleanor 
entirely to the attentions of young Foitescue was so unprece- 
dented as to bode no ^ood. But the wildest conjectures were 
far from reality. The very nest hiorning all Cheltenham was 
thrown into the most painful excitement by the incomprehensi- 
ble and most extraordinary fact of the suicide of Lord-Fitzclair ; 
by what occasioned, plunged into such mystery that nothing but 
sudden aberration of mind was imagined, a belief justified by 
the very peculiar temperament and manners of the young noble- 
man during his sojourn with them. His will, a valuable pres- 
ent, with a few lines of regard to his faithful attendant, and a 
letter addressed to Arthur Hamilton, Esq., were the sole evi- 
dences tliat the awful deed had not been committed without 
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Eomo preparation ; but as that was ofLeii [be case with mailnesa 
itself, it excited no remark. 

Tue state of Elearjoi's mind wlieii tlieso awful tidings were 
communicated to her, wiiioli tliey were by lier fatiiev, in hia agi- 
tation and anger, witiiout tho leaat preparation, we leave oui 
readers to imagine. Hardened, heartleas, willful as she was, 
sbe was still a woman, anil a veiy young one, and till Captain 
Foi-teacue appeared, had loved, as far as it was in her nature, 
Ltird Fitzclair. To believe that she had nothing to do with 
his miserable end was aii attempt so vain and hollow, that even 
she shrunk fi'om tho hopeless struggle to realize it ; remorse in 
all its torturing, unmitigated anguish took possession of hei", but 
instead of leading her to penitence, and thence the hope of 
peace, it urged her to a course of action fiom which she imag- 
ined there was no withdrawing; and which mnst iti time, by 
removing her from all painful associations, lessen her present 
misery. 

For three days and nights she never quitted her own apart- 
ment, and then joined her usual circles without the smallest 
evidence of the internal agony which was still here. It was 
very easy to displace paleness by artificial roses, and her gay 
smiles and joyous sallies were tempered only by a judiciously- 
expressed horror when the late event was discussed before her, 
supposed natural to one who had known him so intimately ; but 
the hours of loneliness which followed this conduct in society weio 
teriihle indeed. JI3y a strange contrariety of feelinj^, her better 
nature longed for Erameline, and her artificial, which had, alas ! 
only too forcibly become her natural self, felt as if she would 
leave the kingdom rather than encounter the mild, soiTowful 
glance of those penetrating eyes. 

Lord Delmont was himself in a most pitiable condition ; even 
minor evils had always been great to him, and the effect of this, 
the wish to take Eleanor away from Captain Fortcscue's in- 
creased and annoying attentions, and yet the dread that doing 
BO would connect her with Fitzclair'a death, so distracted him 
as to render him really ill — information which instantly brought 
Mr. and Mre. Hamilton to Cheltenham. 

Some young wives and mothers might have felt it hard that 
their domestic enjoyment should so continually hdvc been disturb- 
ed and ann<)yed from the faults of othere ; but Emmellne had 
been accustomed to trace every thing that created pei-son a I suffer- 
ing to the highest source, and feel that it was good for her, or it 
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would not be ; a conviction that enabled her to bear with and 
Btil! to love the ening one that was the visible cause of pain. 

Eleanor vvas at a gay ball the night of her arrival, and Mis. 
HamiiCon rt;quesied she might not be infowned of it til! the fol- 
lowing day. About half an hour before her usual hour of rising 
after such scenes, she entered her sister's room. All around hei 
lay the oraaments of the previous evening, looking ao strange, 
gaudy, and faded in the darkened room, and judged by the 
calmer feelings of the morning. A sensation of intense depres- 
sion ci'ept over Emmeline as she gazed, increasing as she looked 
on the fact: of the sleeper, which, divested of iia untiaiui-al 
bloom, looked so fearfully wan and haggard. Her beautiful 
hair lay iu tangled masses on her damp brow, and aa Emme- 
line gently tried to remove it, Eleanor started and awoke. 

" is it already time to get up '(" she said languidly, and only 
half UT^olc;::;^ her eyes; "I feel as if 1 had not slept at all. 
Am i dri^iimmg?" she added, starting up, " or have I slept in 
one place, and awoke in another 1 Am I at Oakwood t" 

" No, dearest Eleanor ; will you not vvelcorae me to Malvern 
House V 

The voice, the look, seemed to thrill through her ; her temples 
were throbbliig, her heait weighed down, as it always was 
vrhen she first awoke, witli an undefinable sense of guilt and 
pain ; she tried to be ccild, proud, reserved, but it would not 
do, and she suddenly flung her arms round her sister's neck, 
and burst into agonized teal's. 

It was a most unexpected greeting, and Mrs. Hamilton ar- 
gued hopefully from it, Alas ! the unwonted softening only 
lasted one brief half hour. She left her at Eleanor's entreaty 
while dressing, and when she returned, though the reckless 
^rl told her with a half smile that she was i-eady for her lec- 
ture, for she could only have come from Oakwood to give her 
one ; and that however severe her vvoi-ds might be, she could not 
alter her tone, that must be kind, in spite of hereelf. Yet Em- 
meline could not succeed in convincing her how wrongly, how 
cruelly siie had acted. Eleanor would persist that she was not 
in the least to blame, and that poor Eitzclair's fearful end was 
only owing to his own violent passions ; in fact, that he must 
have been out of his mind, and that, though it was certainly 
very dreadiiil, she had perhaps escaped a very terrible doom ; 
but speak as she might, Emmeline was not deceived as to the 
agony she was actually enduring. Finding, however, that ail 
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her gentle efforts were useless, tliat even the perusal of Fitz- 
claii''s brief Hues to her busband — which Eleanor insiated on 
seeing, and in wiiidi he dep5oted Ha madness in not having fol- 
lowed his advice, and flown from her presence, and bade hiia 
take his forgiveneaa to her, and say, that the means he had 
adopted would, he tnisted, dissolve their engag-ement to her 
salJBfactioii — had no effect, save in causing her to.turn so deadly 
pale, tbat her siater was coavinced nothing but an almost super- 
natnral effort of pride preserved ner from fainting. She desist- 
ed ; hoping against hope that Eleanor would yet repent and 
become a different being. She knew haishness would only 
harden, and so she tried to prevail on her father to treat her as 
usual, but this Lord Delmont could not do. It is strange how 
often we find those parents who have been over-iiidnlgent to 
childhood, unusually harsh to the faults of youth. Weak char- 
acters, also, when driven to anger, are always more violent iban 
firmer onea ; and, certainly, Eleanor's continued baughtiness 
and coldness, as if she were the injured one, did not tend to 

And his angry feelings were unfortunately but too soon ag- 
gravated by a proposal in form from Captain Fortescue for the 
hand of Eleanor. Without a moment's delay be dispatched a 
decided and almost insulting refusal to the young soldier, and 
then sought his daughter, and vented oo her the anger and vex- 
ation which overpowered him, upbraiding her not only with 
the death of Fitzciair, but for having dared so to encourage 
young Foitescue as to give him courage for bis audacious pro- 
posal. To his astonishment, be was heard withouE any attempt 
at reply; but he would have been startled, could lie have seen 
the pallid cheek, compressed lip, and clenched baud with 
which, when ho had left her, Eleavior muttered — 

" Father, if it be sin to leave you, be it on your own head. 1 
would have wedded with your consent, had you permitted it ; but 
now my destiny is fixed, Thei-e is no peace in England : at least 
let me be spared the agony of breaking another loving heart." 

Nearly tnree weeks rolled on, and Eleanor's extraordinai-y 
submission, and even in some degree withdrawal from FOclety 
(for which Mi-s. Hamilton's arrival was a good excuse), caused 
her father's irritation against her almost entirflv to subside. 
That she passed several hours each day apait from ber siater, 
oxcited no surpriso. Kmnieline was tbankfu- rvcn f,,r her 
change of do[>orDme'ir, b'lt nothing confidential ever again passed 
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between them. Thai 
the names of Miss M: 
Utile heeded by Eleanor, though they caused natural vexation 
to ber fiimiiy. About this time an invitation arrived foi' Eleanor 
from a lady of rank, slightly known to her father, and living ten 
miles from Cheltenham in a heautiilil villa, at which she ex- 
pected a select, parly of fashionables to ruralize for a week or 
tvi'o. There ivas nothing in the note to excite the dread that 
weighed on Mra. Hamilton's spirits, as Eleanor carelessly 
threw it to her for her perusal, but she would not express it, as 
Lord Delmont seemed inclined that Eleanor shouW accept it, 
knowing that the lady was much too exclusive for Captain For- 
rescue to join her guests, and believing that Eleanor's apparent 
indifference to the visit originated from that cause. Teiliug 
ber he was so gratified by her having devoted so many evenings 
Co her sister, he added, she had his full consent to go if she 
liked, as he could better spare her than when Emmeline re- 
turned to Oakwood. She quietly thanked him, but evinced no 
particular pleasure. 

The day before her intended departure, the sisters were sit- 
ting together, and little Percy, who now ran firmly without any 
falls, was playing about the room. He had already displayed 
a high spirit and passionate temper, with their general accom- 
paniment, self-will, even in trifles, that Mi-s. Hamilton felt 
would render her task a trying one; but she was as firm as 
she was gentle, and faced the pain of contradicting her dariing 
bravely ; — 

"Do not touch that, Percy, love," she said, as her little boy 
stretched out hia hand toward a beautiful but fiagiie toy, that 
stood with other nick-nacks on a low table. The child looked 
laughingly and archly toward her, and withdrew his hand, but 
did not move fmm the table. 

" Come here, Percy, you have not played with these pretty 
things for a long time;" and she took from her work-box some 
gayly colored ivory balls, which had been his favorite playthings, 
but just at pi-esent they had lost their charm, and the young 
gentleman did not move. 

Mrs. Hamilton knelt down by him, and said quietly ; 

" My Percy will not disobey mamma, will he V 

" Me want that ;" he replied, in the pretty coaxing tone of 
hifancy ; and he twined his little round arms caressingly I'our.d 
her niick. 
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he thought, to be so govei- d Tl 1 b dd pi J h 
quietly grasped, and he sea d h If 1 g <i ' 

but triumphant glee. 

Surprised at his sudden sil M H 1 1 k d \ 

him. It waa his first act f d d d d b 1 d 1 

knew bhe must not waver. Y i 1 1 d I ly 

learned to know when she wasdjl d dl bd d 
him very gravely to give h h j h p Ij h 

down, and burst into a viol fi f ) g H k 

him struggling from the to d Mrs H m 1 q 1 

sumed her work ; but theje was buch an evpression of pain m 
her countenance, that Eleanor exclaimed, 

"Emmeline! I have been watching you for the last half houi', 
and I can not comprehend you. Do explain yourself." 

" I will if I can ;" and Mrs. Hamilton looked up, and smiled. 

" Why would you not let that poor little Pfircy have that 
toyl" 

" Because it would have been encouraging \ih touching or 
taking every thing be sees, whether proper for hin» iv not." 

" But he could not undei'stand that." 

" Not now, perhaps ; but I wish him to know tl'at when ) 
speak, he must obey me. It is, I think, a mistaken doctrine, 
that we ought to give children a reason for all we desi?-e them to 
do. Obedience can then ne\'er be prompt, as it ought to be. 
And, in fact, if we wait until they ate old enough to understand 
the reasons for a command, the task will be much more difficult, 
irom the ascendency which willfulness may already l-ave ob- 
tained." 

" But then why were you so cruel as to send the poor child 
U]j-Ktairs1 Was it not enough to take the toy from him?" 

" Not quite ; for him to remember that he must not t' oi;h ii 

°" And do you resrlly think he will not V 
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fined if lie do. He is fin infant still, and t can not expect him 
to learn such a difficult lesson as obedience in one, two, or six 
lesson 8." 

" And will he love you as much aa if you had given it to 
him V 

" Not at the moment, perhaps, but when he is older he will 
love me more. And it is that hope which i*econciIe3 me to the 
uain which refusing to indulge him costs me now," 

"And vuluncarily you will bear the pain which had almost 
brought tears into the eyes of the severe and stoical Mrs. Ham- 
ilton!" exclaimed Eleanor. 

" It was a foolish weakness, my dear Eleannr, for which my 
husband would have chidden me ; but there must be pain to a 
mother if called upon to exert authority, when inclination so 
strondy points to indulgence." 

" well, if ever I have any thing to do with children, I certainly 
shall not be half as particular as you are, Emmeline. I really 
can not imagine wliat harm gi-atifying myself and Percy could 
possibly have done." 

" If ever you have children, my dear Eleanor, may you have 
strength of mind and self-control sufficient to forget self, aniJ 
refuse the gratification of the present moment for the welfare o' 
future years!" 

Mrs, Hamilton spoko impressively, and something, either ii 
her woi-ds or tone, caused the blood to rush into Eleanor's 
cheeks, and she hastily walked to the window ; then, as abruptly 
returning, she kissed her sister, a very rare token of affection, 
and declaring she was mucii too good for her to understand, 
quitted the room. 

The following day, dressed for her visit, and only waiting for 
Ihe carriage, Eleanor, accompanied by Mrs. Hamilton and her 
little boys, entered the same apartment. Though not in general 
fond of nursing, Eleanor had taken Herbert in her arms, and 
was playing with him with unusual fondness ; Percy, who had 
not seen the tempting plaything since hia banishment the pre- 
ceding day, the moment his eye caught it, to the astonishment 
of Eleanor, ran up to his mother, and lisping, " Me no touch 
that — Percy good hoy now," held up his little face lovingly to 
hers, and with a very pardonable feeling of delight, Mrs, Ham- 
ilton lifted him up and covered him with kisses. The feelings 
which thrilled through Eleanor at that moment she might indeed 
Imve found it difficult to explain, but she wai 
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chapteh v. 



From the moment Avthur Hamilton returned to Cheltenliam 
wkli the panful intelligence tliat he liad arrived at Leith only 
ill time to witness the depaiture of the lieniififul vesisel whith 
contained Captain Fortescue and the es^vii.-iieiy lovely bride 
who had, it seemed, turned the heads of all ilio usually quiet 
Scotsmen who had seen her, Lord Delmont gradually sunk. 
The agony of losing her forever — for so he regarded her depart- 
ure for, and residence in India for an indeterminate time — con- 
quered every otber feeling. Her conduct had caused emoiions 
of anguish far too deep for the relieving sensation of anger. 
The name of the lady from whose house and by whose con- 
nivance she had eloped, he was never heard to breathe ; but, if 
ever casually mentioned before him, every feature would be- 
come convulsed, and he would instantly leave the room. Often 
and often he accused his own harahness as the cause of driving 
her from him, and tlien came, with overwhelming bitterness, tlie 
thought that if he lately liad been harsh, surely the recollection 
of. all the indulgent fondness he had shown demanded some 
gi'alitude in return. If she had but written, had but expressed 
one wish for his continued love, one regret for his present pain ! 
But no letter came, and the contending but all-depressing emo- 
tions so completely undermined a constitution never very strong, 
and alrea<ly worn by care, that when another and still heavier 
trial came, he sunk at once beneath it. 

Though Eleanor had been hia favorite, his feelings of pride 
and hope had greatly centered in his son, whose career, in five 
years' active service on board a man-of-war, had been such as 
to raise him already to a lieutenancy, and excite every gratifying 
emotion, not only in his immediate family, but in a large circle 
of admiring friends. Mrs. Hamilton's love for her brother had 
naturally increased strong as it always had been even in child- 
hood — and the vis s 1 I Cha les had been enable 1 o n ke 
to Oakwood, b fnluan asle wee mpelle 1 o 1 e 
had always be f 1 v, h 1 eartf 1 ] h pp n 
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attendant on Eleanoi s elopement and the diead of its ellecta 
on Lord Delmoiit, had fin tno oi three months been the solo 
subject of thought but at length and like a fearful flash 
bringing a new sori :>w to light it piessed upon them that it was 
long alter the period that intelhgence of Chailes ought to have 
been received. Still hoping against hope, not only t!ie Delmont 
ftimily, but all who had fiiends and relatives on board the Lesn- 
der, imagined that sbe might have drifted from her course, or 
been engaged on some secret and distant expedition, but tjiat 
intelligence concerning her would and must soon come, Alas ! 
after months of agonizing suspense, infoimation was received 
that sevei-al planks and masts, bearing evidence of file as well 
as water, and some sea-chests, bearing names, only too soon 
recognized as those of some of the Leandei''s crew, had been 
cast off^ the coast of Bavbaiy, and there could be no more doubt 
that death or slavery — that fearful slavery which the bombard- 
ment of Algiers had so displayed to European eyes — was the 
portion of all those beloved ones, for whom so many aching 
heaila and eyes had watched and wept in vain. It was a trial 
so terrible that Mrs. Hamilton felt at first as if even submission 
had departed from her ; and she could almost have rebelled in 
spirit against the inscnitable decree, tliat had consigned one so 
free fi'om vice and evil, so full of happiness and worth, to a doom 
so terrible. Much as she had loved and revei-enced her hus- 
band before, she seemed never to have felt his worth and ten- 
derness till then. It was his sympathy, his sti'ength, that recall- 
ed her to a sense of her duty, and gave her power to eiidnie, by 
a realization once more of that sub missive ness to a Father's 
will, which had never before failed her. But time, though it 
softened the first anguish, had no power over the memories of 
this brother, not even when the increasing cares and joys of 
maternity so fully engrossed her, that the pi^esenl and the future 
of her children appeared to have banished all of her own past. 

LoitI Delmont d^d not survive the mournful tidings of the 
certain wreck of the Leander above two months ; but his. re- 
leased spirit did notmeetthat of his son. Charles was not dead. 
He toiled as a slave long years, in living death, before there 
was even a partial amelioration of his sufferings. But no tidings 
of him ever came, a young child of three years old, a distant 
Drancli of the Manvers family, became Lord Delmont. 

Yoai-s rolled on, and Mrs. Hamilton's lot was so full of tran- 
quil happiness, so fraught with the innumerable daily joys of a 
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ioving wife and devoted mother, ibat her prayer was ever rising 
for guidance, and gratitude, that prospeiity might not unfit her 
for the dark days of trial and adversity, when they should come. 
That she had cares as well as joys could not be otherwise, when 
BO intensely anxious to bring up her children with more regai-d 
to their spiritual and moral welfare, than even the cultivation 
of their intellect. She was one of those who thought siill more 
of the training of the lieai't than of the mind, believing that 
were the first properly awakened, the latter would need little 
incitement to exeition. Two girls had been the sole addition 
to her lamily. 

One otber wish, and one of many years' standnig, Mrs. Ham- 
ilton had it in her power to fulfill. Fixim childhood she had 
been accustomed to think of Lucy Harcouvt as one, to whom it 
migiit one day be in her power to return the heavy debt of 
gratitude she owed her mother; she had been accustomed to 
correspond with her from very early yeara ; Mi"s. Harcouit de- 
lighting in creating a mutual interest between iier pupil and the 
child from whom circumstances had so sadly separated her. 
When therefore an event of a very painful nature to Miss Har- 
court's individual feelings compelled her — as the only hope of 
regaining peace, and strengthening her for the arduous duty of 
instruction, which she knew, as a single woman, was her sole 
soui-ce of independent subsistence — she had tio scruple in ac- 
cepting that fi'iendship which Mrs. Hamilton had so warmly prof- 
fered. A very few days of personal intercourse sufficed for mu- 
tual conviction, that correspondence had not deceived in the 
favorable impi'ossions of either. Miss Harcouit found, indeed, 
the friend her aching spirit needed ; and Mi's. Hamilton, long 
before the months of repose which she liad insisted should fore- 
stall the commencement of exertion were over, rejoiced in the 
conviction that the daughter of her beloved and j-eg retted friend 
was indeed well-fitted for that position in her family — hei' 
helper in the moral and intellectual training of her daughters — 
which her vivid fancy had often pictured as so filled. They were 
indeed but infanta when Miss Harcourt arrived; but Mr. and 
M[«. Hamilton found means to overrule the honorable scruples 
which, on the part of Lucy, seemed at first against their plan, 
and in her gradually returning health and peace, Mrs. Hamilton 
not only i-ejoiced, but fell gratefully thankful that the vpish of so 
many years' standing, and which had seemed no little likely to 
ne fulfilled, was absolutely accomplished, and site could prove 
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hi)W deeply sto had loved iiud [ 
friend. It is aslonisliing how often, if ai 
foi' the giatificatiun of Bome good feelio^ 
of some good deed be steactUy and unvaryingly held before us. 
K-itliout any regard to its apparent impossibility, its accomplish- 
ment is at length obtained. It ia supposed to be only done so in 
books, but this is a mistaken supposition, arising from the simple 
fiiet of individuals HO often forgetting their own past, and feiling 
steadily to puisne one object, regardless of the lapse of yeais. 
If they looked into tliemselves more often and more carefully, if 
they sought consistency in desire and pui'suit, thay would often 
be startled at their connection, and that it is not so useless to 
wish and seek, when both are of such a nature as can be baaed 
on and strengthened by prayer, as it may seem. Human life 
presents as many startling connections and contingencies as ro- 
mance — only, as the actors not the ohsereera of this world's busy 
Kcene, wo can not trace them as we do in books. 

The thought of Eleanor was the only dark shade in Mi-s. 
Hamilton's life. She had written to her often, but communica- 
'ioQ with India was not then whJt it is now, and her letters 
might not have reached their destination ; especially as being 
in active service. Captain Fortescue was himself constantly 
changing his quartera. Whatever the cause (for Eleanor's let- 
tots, Mrs. Hamilton thought, might also have niiscaiTJed), she 
heard nothing of her till the hurried epistle commenced by her 
■iiiiter, and finished by Mr. Myi-vin, brought the staitiing intelli- 
jjeuce (bat she was a widow and dying, unable to reach Oak- 
wood, where she had hoped at least to have sufiicient strength 
to bring her children, and implore for tbem protection and love 
and conjuring Mrs. Hamilton to come to her without delay 
The letter, imperfectly directed, had been days on its journey, 
and it was with the most melancholy forebodings Mr. and Mrs 
Hamilton had started for Llangwillan. 

But though it was not tiJl many years after Edward and 
Ellen Fortescue became inmates of her family that Mra. Hamil- 
ton became acquainted with all the particulai-s of their childhood, 
it is necessary that our readei's should be rather more enlight- 
ened ; otherwise the character of Ellen may be to them as un- 
natural and as incomprehensible aa it was to her aunt. 

That Eleanor could realize ti-ue happiness in a maniage en- 
tered into only because she could not bear the loriuie of her 
own thoughts, and her constantdread of the world's contumely, 
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was not likely. At Biat, indeei], it was a vei7 deliglitful thing 
to find hereelf the obiec,t not only of devotion to her husband 
(whom, cimld she entiiely h-\\e toigotteii Fitzchiir, she migbt 
have really loved), bat a still moie brilliant star in IniHa than 
she had even been in England Though Captain Foitescue 
was often engaged in marches and coiintennarches, where 
Eleanor sometimes, though very laiely, accompanied him, still 
there were intervals of lest foi him m the larger cities, where, 
his wife ever shone pre-eminent. For the fii-st three or four 
years, the pride he felt in seeing her so univeraaliy admired, in 
the greater attention he received for her sake, compensated for, 
or concealed the qualities which as a soldier's wife, he had 
fondly believed b) e v, juld pcssess But aa his health, always 
delicate, became more and mote undeimined and compelled 
him to relinquish society at least in a ^reat measure, and to 
look for the quiet pieaiures of domestic life be found, and bit 
ter was that fiitt awakening that hia wishes his comfort, wei-e 
of no importance Site could net resign the pleasures of socie- 
ty — of stili being enabled to pursue the dangei jus amusement of 
her girlhood (though so guatdedly that not a rumor against her 
ever found breath), for the dullness of her home. Yet still he 
loved her; and when Eleanor, with al! the fascinating playful- 
ness of her former self, would caress and ti'y to perauade him 
to go out with her, and not sit moping at home, and that if ne 
would, she would behave just as he liked, and if ho did not care 
to see her surrounded, as she knew she was, by red coats, she 
would dismiss them all, and devote herself to him — hut indeed 
she could not stay at home — he would feel that it would be 
cruel indeed to chain such a being to his side, and sometimes 
make the eseition (for whifh he was little fitted) to accompany 
her; at othei's, with kind words and indulgent love, permit her 
to follow her own wishes, and remain alone. But little did he 
think the real reason that Eleanor could not rest in quiet at 
home. The recollection of Lord Fitzclair was at such times so 
fearfully vivid, that the very agony she had endured when first 
told of his fearful end would return in all its intensity ; the 
thought : Had her father really cursed her for her disobedience, 
and was it that forever hovering round her, preventing any 
thing like lasting happiness. And yet, by a strange contradic- 
tion, while the idea of her father's curse shook her whole frame 
at limes with convulsive sobs, pride, that most fatal ingredient 
of hei character, utterly prevented all attempt om her part tu 
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tiuggle between the good and evil parts of her nature, and 
though the evil tiiuraphed — in the determination that nothing 
bl ould change her course of action, nothing compel her to 
tcknowledge sSe had e\er been in the wrong, and was really 
11 jt the perfect creatuie ivhich flatteiy was ever ready to pour 
into her cai — the good had yet so much power as to make bor 
misetable by the cjiitictnn that she was not what she might 
hivt. been — that she ne\er could be happy — that every pleas- 
ure wai hollow eteiy amuserai-nt vain. Again and again the 
nifraoues of Emmelinea gentle sustaining, ever active piety 
would come before her as if beseeching her Eo seek the only 
fount cf peace but so teiTible was the self-reproach, the an- 
guish which the thought called up that she always turned from 
It with a sbuddei resolved that leligion was never meant for 
such as heiself an! that its lestnctions should never enter her 
mind oi Its dictates pass her lips 

With the anaLemng intelligence of her son, however, there 
seemed one pleasure not wholly hollow — one enjoyment with- 
out the shadow of alloy; and she grasped it with an avidity 
and a constancy, that in a character generally so wavering and 
inconsistent was almost incredible. That her son was from his 
earliest infancy the image of herself, might have added strength 
to the feeling; but the intense love, almost idolatry, she felt 
toward him, increasing with his growth, did much toward 
Danishing the unpleasant feelings nf remorse and home-sickness. 
She devoted herself to her boy. not judiciously indeed, for 
she was not one to practice self-denial in education ; aiid as 
Edward's disposition was not one to cause her annoyance, even 
irom over-induigence, there was not even the check of his ill- 
'.eniper or nideness towai-d herself, lo whisper the fearful e\-il 

What was the emotion which bad so riveted ber to her son, 

t might have been difficult to ascertain ; it could scarcely have 

oeen the mere instinct of matemity, for then it would have ex- 

jended to her daughter; but as complete as was her indulgence 

■ Co Edward, so was her neglect of Ellen. 

Colonel Fortescue (for he bad gradually attained that rank 
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had borne, without complaint, neglect of himself; nay, it Lai^ 
not had power in ilie le.ast degree to diminish hia love, though it 
might have awakened him to tlie cousciousnces that his wife was 
indeed not perfect. Her devotion to Edward, even undertakirtg 
the ttiilsome task of instruction, had delighted him; for, at iSrst, 
having been much from home, he was not conscious of the 
lonely fate of his little girl; but when the truth became evident, 
that she was an object almost of dislike — that she was left en 
lirely to the tender mercies of a hireling, and Eleanor only al- 
luded to her, to contrast her peevishness and stupidity with 
Edward's happiness and intellect, all tbe father was roused 
within him, and, for the first time, he felt and expressed serial, s 
displeasuie He acknowledged that hi6 son migl t ii deed be 
supenoi in beauty and talent but he would n t allow that El 
lens affections weie le'^s warm or hei tempei less capable of 
guidance To him and to all vilio bad in the least ittended to 
childhood Ellens face even from infancy eipiei'ed n t lif 
temper but sufFeiing Continually ill foi she inheiited hei fa 
thers constitution the pool little infant was constantly ciyijig 
or fretful, which Eleanoi nevei having known what illness 
was attiibuted at once to a natuially e\il tempei which an 
noyed bet The nuise <is ignciant as sbe wif cbsequious 
adojjted the same opiuon and lefore she wns even tlnee 
yeaiB old baishnesi b tl by nurise and motbei ladleenciii 
stantiy uaed to make Ellen as grod i child as hei li thei 

In vain did tlie c lonel wben he became awoie of tl is tieat 
ment, remonstrate that it was die illness of the poor child — nei- 
ther obstinacy nor ill-temper : bia wife would not underatand 
him, and at length he stemiy and peremptoiily declared, thai as 
she had her will with Edward, he would have his with Elien, 
and that no chastisemenE should be inflicted. If she did wrong, 
he was to be told of it, and if necessary be would reprove her, 
but -he would allow no other interference. Mrs. Fortescue 
made not the least objection, believing that as her husband had 
thus taken her in charge, she was exonerated from all blame if 



e left her entii-ely ti 

Only too quickly did the poor child discover that the lovely 
being whom she called mother, and whom she loved so fondly, 
liad no love, no caress for her. Repeated punishment, though 
It had only extended to her fifth year, had completely crushed 
the gentle, tender spirit, that had required such judicious nurs- 
ing; and combined with physical suffering, instead of deadening 
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fault. She longed to be beauiifiil and buoyant aa Edward; 
and that she was neither, marked her in her own young mind as 
so inferior, it was no wonder her mother could not caress or love 
her. Had Edward presumed on his favoritism, and been un- 
kind or negieciful, she might, pei'hajts, have envied more than she 
loved him; but his disposition was natui-ally so noble, so open- 
heaited, so generous, that he always treated her witb affection, 
and would share with her his playthings and sweets, even while 
he could not but believe her in all thiuga his inferior; and that 
as such, of course, her wishes could never cross with bis. Poor 
child, she scarcely knew what it was to wish, except that she 
might cling to bei mother as she did to her fother, and that she 
could but be good and beautiful enough to wia her love ! The 
lesson of concealment of every feeling is but too easily and too 
eaily learned Teaisdo not flow even from childhood, when always 
rudely checked, and angrily reproved. Affection can not display 
itself unless called fordi; and so- the very outward seeming of 
children is moie m a parent's hand than mere superficial ob- 
servers may believe: and Mrs. Fonescue blamed and disliked 
the cold inanimate exterior which she had never tried to warm. 
Ellen's extteme difBculty in acquiring knowledge, compared 
with Edwaid'a extraordinary quickness, only confirmed her 
[)ainful conviction of her gi'eat inferiority, the impossiliility of 
lier ever winning love^and the consequent increased ioteiisiij 
ofher affection for her father and brother, who loved her notwith- 
standing. That the child heraelf could not have defined these 
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aftei-life, ( 



B years old, and tliat they infliieticed many years of lier 
ausing error and snfFeiing, and rendeiing Mrs. Ham- 
nne of pain and diiRcolty, before these mistaken in- 
fluences could lie eradicated, is equally so. The power over 
early years is so immense, its rtsponsibiiity so extensive, its neg- 
lect or abuse may indeed make, the earnest thinker tremble; 
less, perhaps, foi' the actual amount of general evil, for that cii'- 
cumstances in after life are sometimes graciously peiraitted to 
avert, but for individual suffering and iadividual joy — and es- 
pecially is this the case in the training of girls. More enduring 
:_ .L-:_ _,g^ fragility than boys, they may be compared to those 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The displeasure of her husband, his if. Ill 
diet to Ellen, by causing some degi-ee of y n d 

Mrs. Fortescue's feelings of dislike towa 1 I bj 1 had 

caused it, and this was soon afterward 11 1 ly elf 

repi'oach. 

A malignant fever broke out in the B 1 I 1 e 

Colonel Fortescue was stationed ; his w f 1 111 

with him, and, dreadfully alarmed, El d -n d 

remove with her children to some less ! Itby p Tl e 
colonel willingly consented ; but before 1 J" y p p 
tions were concluded Ellen sickened, i! m f El 1 
howevei, so engrossed. the mother, that si pj 1 j ble 

nf any other thought. In vain Cohmel Fortescue urged ihat 
!iis son would be safe with the friends who had pi'omised to 
take charge of him, and who were on the point cf leaving the 
city ; that there were none on whom he could depend so to 
tend the little sufferer as not to require a guiding liead, and she 
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Knew bow. impossible it was for him to be with liis child as his 
heart prompted. He urged, entreated, commanded in vain, 
Mis. Foitescue was inexorable. Slie declared that the idea ot' 
her son being away from her at such a time would dnve her 
mad ; and as for dwty, one child demanded her care aa much as 
another; that "her husband might not care about thus exposing 
her to infection, but she really thought, for Edward's sake, il 
waa her duty to take care of herself. It might be nothing to 
..he colonel or Ellen whether she lived or died, but to Edward 
it was a great deal ; and so as she must choose between them, 
she would go with him who loved her best, and who would be 
miserable without her. The haughty, angry tone with which 
she spoke, the unjust taunt, roused every indignant feeling, and 
Colonel Foitescue said more in that moment of irritation than 
he could have believed possible. But it only awakened the 
cold, sustaining piide which Eleanor always called to her aid 
when conscience smote her, and she depaited with her son, 
hardening every better feeling, and rousing anger against her 
husband and child to conquer the suffering of self-reproach. 
But when many miles fiom the city of death, and tliere we^'e 
DO fears for Edward, anxiety and wretchedness so assailed her, 
that piide itself gave way. To communicate with tlifi infected 
city was difficult, and very infrequent, and again and again did 
she wish that she Lad remeiined. 

During, the continuance of Ellen's illness her fathei'a anguish 
was indeed terrible. Every leisure moment he Bp(!nc by her 
«de, moistening her parched lips, bathing her burning foreiiead, 
and listening to the plaintive accents of deliiium with an ocute- 
ii^ss of suffering, that injured his own health more than he had 
ihe least idea of. The attendants were really both kind and 
skillful, but the colonel fancied, when he was not with her, she 
was neglected, and in still greater suffering; and the struggle 
between his duties and his child was almost more than he could 
bear. He had never been a religious man — never known what 
it was to pray, except In the public sen'ices of his regiment, 
but now prayer, earnest, heaitfelt, poured fiom him, and the 
thankfulness to God, which so overpowered him, when she waa 
pronounced out of danger, a.t to compel him to weep like a. 
ahild, nlanted a sense of a Fathei'a infinite love and infinite 
I, which was his sole sustainer the short 

s letters, few as they were, lia^I in some degree sof- 
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ened his onger toward her; but as he beheld tiie ravages of 

um-active than slie had been, and perceived that bodliy weak 
nesa had exteiideiJ to hei' raitid, and often and ofieu forced tears 
{'I'ora her eyes and momentary om plain in gs, he trembled lest 
Eleanor should find still mora to dislike and reprove; and often 
his heart bled as Ellen would ask with tears, for hor dear 
mamma, adding, plaintively, " Mamma nevef kisses me or lovus 
me as she does Edward ; hut 1 like to be near her, and look at 
lier dear beautiful face, and wish I was good and pretty enough 
for her to love me. Why does she never come to me 1 — and 
why may I iif>t go to her 1" 

And what could the colonel reply, except that her mother 
feared Edward would take the infeotion, and therefore she was 
obliged to go with him to some place of safety 1 And his child 
was satisfied, repeating so foodly her delight that her dear, dear 
Edward had been saved fiom being as ill as she was, that her 
father clasped her closer and closer to his heart, feeling the i:i- 
tiinsic beauty of a disposition that, instead of repiuing that stc 
was left alone to suffer, could rejoice that her brother had been 
spared. 

Colonel Fortescue obtained a few weeks' leave, that he 
might take his child to the sea-side as i-ecommended, ere slio 
joined lier mother. And alone with him, gradually regaining a 
moderate degree of strength, Ellen was veiy iiappy; but such 
bright intervals were indeed few and far between. There waa 
no change in her mother's conduct toward her, when reunited. 
Her heart had, indeed, risen to her lips as she again beheld the 
child so nearly lost; and had she followed impulse, she would 
have clasped her in her arms and wept over hei', but tliat 
would have seemed tacitly to acknowledge that she had been 
wrong, and bad suffered from it; and so she refrained, causing 
suffering to hereelf, anguish to her child, and pain lo her hus- 
band, all from that fell demon, pride. She only chose to remem- 
ber that it was EUeti who had been the cause of her husband's 
angei'i — Ellen, the constant subject of contention between them 
— Ellen, always causing the pang of self-reproach t aud so hovf 
was it possible that she could love her ? 

About 5 year after Ellen's dangerous illness, when siie waa 
nearly ten, and Edward jijst eleven, Colonel Fortescue was or- 
itorod to take command of some tioops to be stationed at a fori, 
ivlio=e viiriniry to some hoPtile nnliyeB rendered it rather a post 
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■if danger. Tiie wives and children of the officeiis were per- 
mitted to accompany them, if they wished it, and, except in the 
coloDel's own family, there had been no hesitation in their 
choice. The colonel was strangely and painfully depressed as 
with some vague dread, and all his affection for his wife had 
returned witli such foi-ce as to make liira shrink in unusual suf- 
fering from the idea of leaving her ; and conquering leluotance, 
for he felt as if she would not accede, he implored her to ac- 
company him, confesBHig he felt ill and unhappy, and shrank 
from a separation. His wife looked at him with astonishment; 
he had never asked nor thought of such a thing before, she said, 
in their many brief partings, and she really could not under- 
stand him. The place was decidedly unhealthy, and Edward 
must not bo exposed to its malaria; besides which, she had 
promised him to go to a juvenile ball, which was given by an 
English family of rank, in a foituight's time, and she couid not 
possibly disappoint him; and whyherhusband should wish for ber 
in such a place she could not imagine, but she knew she should 
die of terror before she had been there a week. Not a word 
did the colonel utter in reply, but he felt as if an ice-bok had 
struck his heart and fi-ozen it at once. He fixed his eyes upoa 
her, with a strange, sad, reproaching look, which haunted iiur 
till her death, and turning from her, sought the room where Ellen 
was preparing her lessons for the joyful hour wlieu he could 
attend to her. As she sprang toward him with a cry of glee, 
lie clasped her to his bosom, without the power of uttering a 
soHiid, save a gi'oan so deep and hollow., that the child's unusual 
glee was checked, and she clung to bim in terror; and when he 
could tell her that he was about to leave her, and fr)r an indefi- 
nite time, her passionate grief seemed almost to comfort him, by 
i'.H strong evidence of her childish love. 

" Let me go with you, papa, dear papa ! oh ! I will be so 
good — I will not give you any trouble, indeed, indeed I will 
not. Pray, pray, take me with yon, dear, dear papa^" And 
alie looked in his face so beseechingly, that the colonel had no 
strength to resist, and fondly kissing her, he piomised that if 
Mrs. Cameron would pei'mit her to join her little family, she 
should go i,vith him: and, to Ellen's intense thankfulness, the 
permission vvas willingly accorded. 

Mrs. Foiteseue bad indeed replied, when !iei- husband briefly 
imparted his intention, that he certainly must intend Ellen to ho 
ill agnin, by exposing her tti such an unhealthy climate; and 
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that if she were, he must not be angiy if she refused to go and 
nurse her, as it would be all hia weak indulgence, and no fault 
of hers. The colonel made no answer, and iiiilated beyond 
measure at his manaer, Eleanor parted from her husbaud in 
coldness and in pride. 

The foitnight passed, and Mis. Foitescuo felt as if her own 
youth were indeed renewed, tbe longings for universal admira- 
tion again her own ; but now it was only for her son, and her 
triumph was complete; many and lovely were the youthful 
beings caJled together on that festive night, seeming as if En- 
gland had concenti'ated her fairest and purest ofispring in that 
far <ltatant land ; but Edward, and his still lovely mother, out- 
shone them all. That she was hei-self admired as much, if not 
more, than she had ever been in her palmy days of triumph, 
Eleinoi' scarcely knew; her evei-y feeling was centei'ed in her 
boy, and consequently the supercilious liaughtinesB which had so 
often marred her beauty in former days was entirely laid aside, 
and maternal pride and pleasure gratified to the utmost, added 
a new charm to her every movement and every word. She 
lieard the univei'sal burst of admii-ation which greeted her, aa to 
oblige Edward she went through a quadrille with him, and 
never in her whole career had she felt so triumphant, so proud, 
so joyous. During the past foitm^ht she had often been tm 
rfented by self-reproacb, and hei husband s look had disagieeably 
haunted her; but this night not a fleetmg thought of either 
the colonel or Ellen entered het mind and her plea'iuic was 
complete. 

Tiled with dancing, and rather oppieised with the heat. El 
eanor quitted the crowded ball loom and st od foi a few mm 
utes quite alone in a solitary pait of the veiandah which cf v 
eied with lovely flowers, ran round the house The music m 
tbe ball-room sounded in tlie distance as if borne by the night 
breeze in softened harmony ovei the distant hills The mo<in 
was at the full, and lit up neariy the whole garden wiih ihe 
refulgence of a mildei- day. At that moment a cold chill crept 
over the heait and frame of Eleanor, causing her breath to 
como thick and gaspingly. Why, she knew not, for tliero was 
nothing visible to cause it, save that, in one part of the garden, 
a cluster of dark shrubs, only partly illuminated by the rays of 
the monn, seemed suddenly to hove assumed the shape of a 

the music ii! the ball-room scf'mf^d rhiitii^od to ihe Inw waHiir;; 
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plaint and muffled drums, the militaiy homage to some mighty 
dead. And if it were indeed hut excited fancy, it had a strange 
effect, for Eleanor fainted on the marble floor, 

'I bat same afternoon Colonel Foitescue, witfa some picked 
men, had set off lo discover the track of some marauding na- 
tives, who for some days had been observed hcivering about the 
neighborhood. Military ardor carried iiim farther than he in- 
tended, and it was nearly night, when entering a narrow defile, 
a large body of the enemy burst upon them, and a desperate 
contest ensued. The defile was so hemmed in with rock and 
mountain, that though not very distant from the fort, the noise 
of the engagement had not been distinguished. Captain Cam- 
eron vvas quietly sitting with his wife and elder children, await- 
ing without any forebodings the return of the colonel. Though 
it was kte, Ellen's feat's bad been so visible, that Mis. Cameron 
could not send her to bed ; the child seemed so restless and un- 
easy that the captain liad tried to laugh her out of her coward- 
ice, as he called it, declaring that her father would disown hex 
if she could not be more lirave. Hasty footsteps were at length 
heard approaching, and Ellen stoited from her seat and sprang 
forwai-d, as the door opened ; but it was not the colonel, only a 
sergeant, who had accompanied him, and whose face caused 
Captain Cameron to exclaim, ia alarm, "How now, Sergeant 
Allen, returned, and alone ; what bas chanced V 

" The worst those brown devils could have done !" was the 
. reply. " We've beaten them, and we will beat them 
I, the villains ! but that will not bring him back — captain — 
captain — the colonel's down I" 

The captain started from his chair, but before bo could frame 
another woixl, Ellen had caught hold of the old man's iirm, and 
wildly exclaimed, " Do you mean — do you mean, pray (ell n 
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he be wounded, we will nurse him together, dearest! Staj 
with me." 

" No, no, no I" was the agonized reply ; " let me go to him, 
he may die before they bring him heie, and I shall never feel 
cis kias or hear him bless me again. He told me he aliould fall 
ill battle— oh ! Miis. Cameron, pray let me go to him V 

And they who knew all which that father was to his poor 
Ellen, could not resist that appeal. The sergeant said the col- 
onel was not dead, but so morlaily wounded they feared to 
move him. It was a fearful scene. Death in its most horrid 
form was hII around her; her liltle feet were literally deluged 
in blood, and she frefjuently stumbled over the dusky forms and 
mangled and severed limbs tbat lay on the grass, but neither sob 
nor cry escaped her till she beheld her father. His men bad 
removed him fi-om the immediate scene of slaughter, and tried 
Uj form a rough pallet of military cloaks, but the ghastly coun- 
tenance, which the moon's light rendered etiJl more fixed and 
Sallid, the rigidity of his limbs, all seemed to denote they had in- 
eed arrived too late, and that leriible stillness was broken hy 
the cnnYubed and passionate sobs of the poor child, who, fling- 
ing herself beside nim, besought bim only to open his eyes, to 
look upon her once more, to call her his darling, and kiss her 
once, only once again : and it seemed as if her voice had in- 
deed power to recall the fluttei-ing soul. The heavy eyes did 
uticluse, the clenched hand relaxed to Iry and clasp his child, 
and be murmured feebly — 

"How came you here, my poor darling Ellen ^ are friends 
here 't — is that Cameron's voice V The captain knelt dcwn 
by him and convulsively pressed his hand, hut he could not 
apeak. 

"God bless you, Cameron! Take my poor child to he: 
mother — imploi* her — to — and it is to-night, this very night — 
she and my boy are happy — and I — and my poor Ellen — " A 
fearful convulsion choked his voice, but after a little while lie 
tiied to speak again — 

"My poor child, I have prepared you for this; but I know 
you must giieve for nie. Take my blessing to your bnither, 
tell him to protect — love your mother, darling!- she must love 
you at last — a ring — my left hand — take it to her — oil ! how J 
have loved her — God have mercy on her — on my poor chil- 
dren !" He tried to press his )ips again on Ellen's "heek and 
i.ruw, but the effort was vain— and at the verv miimei;t Mrs 
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Fortescue had stood transfixed by some unknown terror, Let 
husband ceased to breathe. 

It was iong before Ellen rallied from that tenible eceiie. 
Even when the fever which followed subsided, and ehe had 
been taken, apparently perfectly restored to health, once more 
ti] her mother and blather, its recollection bo haunted her, that 
her many lonely hours became fraught with intense suffering. 
Her imagination, already only too morbid, dwelt again, and 
again upon the minutest particular of that field of horror ; tiot 
oiily her father, but the objects which, when her whole heart 
was wrapped in him, she seemed not even to have seei]. The 
ghastly heaps of dead, the severed limbs, the mangled trunks, 
the gleaming faces a,ll fixed in the distorted expressions with 
which they died — the very hollow groans and louder cry of 
jjain whicli, as she passed thiough the field, bad iallen on bur 
ear unheeded, returned to the poor child's too early awakened 
fancy so vividly, that often and oflen it was only a powerful 
though almost unconscious effort that prevented the scseam of 
fear. Her father's last words were never forgotten ; s\ie would 
not only continue to love her mother because be had desired 
her to do so, but because 7ie /lad so loved Tier, and on her first 
return home this seemed easier than ever to accomplish. Mi-s. 
Foitescue, tortured by remoi-se and grief, had somewhat soft- 
ened toward the child who had received the last breath of her 
husband; and could Ellen have overcome the resene and fear 
which BO many years of estrangement bad engendered, and 
given vent to the warmth of her nature M s Foites ue might 
have learned to know, and knowing, to lo e 1 e — but it was 
then too late. 

So torturing were Mrs. Fortescue's feel ngs 1 en hhe recall- 
ed the last request of her husband, and 1 e c uei a A 1 aughty 
refusal ; when that which had seemed bo mp tant a juvenile 
ball — because not to go would disappoint Ed a d — \ ecame as- 
sociated with liie feaiful death, and sunk into worse than no- 
thing — she had parted with him in anger, and it proved for- 
ever; — that oven as Kngland had become odious to iier, twelve 
years before, so did India wow ; and she suddenly resolved to 
quit it, and return to the relatives she bad neglected so long, 
but toward whom she now yearned more tlian ever. She 
iliought and believed such a complete change would and must 
bring peace. Alaal what change will r .... - 
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couch. of her suffering child, and f h 

complaint laid her on a bed of p I d [ g 

gle between life and death ; but she rallied, and insisted «c 
taking her |)assage for England some weeks before her medical 
attendant thought it advisable. The constant sti'uggle between 
the whisperings of good and the dominion of evil, which her 
whole life had been, had unconsciously undermined a constitu- 
tion naturally good; and when to this was added a malignant 
disease, though brief in itself, the seeds of a mortal complaint 
were planted, wbich, ere the long voyage was concluded, had 
obtained fatal and irremediable ascendency, and occasioned 
those sufferings and death which in our first chapters we de- 
scribed. 

To Edward, tbough tlie death of bis father bad caused him 
much childish giief, still more perhaps from sympathy with the 
deep suffering of his niothei-, than a perfect consciousness of his 
own heavy loss, tlie manner in which he died was to him a 
souree of actual pride. He had always loved the histories of 
heroes, military and naval, and gloried in the idea that his 
father had been one of them, and died as tliey did, bravely fight- 
ing against superior numbers, and in the moment of a glorious 
victory. He had never seen death, and imagined not all the at- 
tendant horrors of such a one i and how that Ellen could never 
even hear the word without shuddering he could not under- 
stand, nor why she should always so painfully shrink fiom the 
remotest reference to that night, which was only associated in 
his mind with emotions of pleasure. In the tedious voyage of 
nearly six months (for five-and-tweiity years ago the voyage 
from India to England was not what it is now), the charactei 
of Edward shone forth in such noble coloring oa almost to ex- 
cuse his mother's idolatry, and win for him the regard of pas- 
sengers and crew. Captain Cameron 1 ' 
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mind chat hn now stond in his father's place to hia mothev £ 
sister ; and as the idea of protecting is always a strong ir 
to manliiiesa in a b y 1 ow ver j 1 fu! Ednaid v ell ledeem 
ed the charge, so de o ng h n elf t ly to h s m 1 er hut 
to Ellen, that her affect n ioi h m edouble 1 as d I he ra s 
taken idea of his vast suje oi ty 

His taate had always po nted to tl e na al in prefe ence to 
the military profess n and the voyawe confirmed it Before 
he had been a mo th on 1 oard he had become practicall an 
expert sailor — had lear 1 al! the techn cal names of the va oua 
paris of a ship, an 1 ev nee 1 tl e most e ger dcs e for tl e ac 
quirementof navi^a on No ddhefal tl e true sa lor spi t 
when, almost withm sight of England, a ti'cmondous storm arose, 
reduciug the vessel almost to a wreck, carrying her far from 
her destined moorings, and compelling her.^after ten days' 
doubt whether or not she would reach land in safety, to anchor 
in Miiford Haven, there to repair her injuiies, ere she could be 
again seaworthy. 

Tlio passengers here left her, and Mrs. Fortescue, whose 
illness tiie tenoi-s of the storm had most alarmingly iiici'eased; 
was conveyed to Pembroke in an almost exhausted state ; but 
once on land she rallied, resolved on instantly proceeding to 
Swansea, then cross to Devonshire, and ti'avel direct to Oak- 
wood, where she had no doubt her sister was. But her tempei 
was destined to be tried still more. The servant who had 
accompanied her fioin India, an Englishwoman, tired out with 
the fretful impatience of Mrs. Fortescue during the voyage, and 
jjisap pointed that she did not at once proceed to London, de- 
manded her instant discharge, as she could not stay any longer 
from her friends. The visible illness of her mistress might have 
spared this unfeeling act, but Eleanor had never shown feeling 
or kindness to her inferiors, and therefore, perhaps, had no right 
to expect them. Her suppi'sssed anger and annoyance so in- 
creased physical suffering, that had it not been for her children 
she must have sunk at once; hot for their sakes she struggled 
with that deadly exhaustion, and sot off the veiy next morning, 
without any attendant, fitr Swansea. They were not above 
thirty miles from this town when, despite her every effort, Mrs. 
Fortescue became too ill to proceed. There was no appearance 
of a town or village, but the owners of a half-way house, pitying 
the desolate condition of the travelers, directed the postboy to 
the village of Llangwillan ; which, though out of tlie direct road. 
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and four or five miles distant, was yet the nearest place of shelter 
And never in her whcile life had Mre. Portescue experienced 
sucli a ble.-i- ^Lt sensation of physical relief, as when the benevo' 
ent exertions of Mr. Myi'vin had installed her iti widow Mor 
gan's hnmb'ij dwelling', and by means of soothing medicine and 
deep reposa in some degree relieved the tcrture of a burning 
brain and aching frame. Still she hoped to rally, and obtain 
strength sufficient to proceed ; and bitter was the anguish when 
the hope was compelled to be relinquished. — With all thai 
followed, ourreadei-s are already acquainted, and we will, tliere- 
fore, at onee seek the acquaintance of Mi-s. Hamilton's owa 
family, whose " Traits of Character " will, we hope, illustrat 
other and happier home influences than those of indisci'ed 
indulgence and culpable neglect. 
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I'ART 11. 

TRAITS OF C JI AU AC T.E R. 

CHAPTER I. 



YOOTIIFUL COLLOQUY- 

The curtains were drawn close, the large lamp was on the 
tnble, and a cheerful fire blazing in the grate ; for though only 
September, the room waa snlficiently large, and the eveninge 
sufficiently chill, fiir a fire to add greatly to its aspect of ti'ue 
English comfoit. There were many admirable pictures sus- 
pended on the walls, and well-filled bookcases, desks, and 
maps, stands of beautiful flowers, and some ingenious* toys, all 
seeming to pi-oclaitn the apartment as the especial possession of 
the young party who were this evening busily engaged at the 
liuge round table which occupied tbe centime of the room. 
They were only four in number, but what with a large desk 
piled with books and some most alarming-sized dictionaries, 
which occupied the elder of the two lads, the embi.jidery frame 
of the eldei' girl, the dissected map before her sister, and two 
or three books scattered roiind the younger boy, the table 
seemed so well filled that Miss Harcourt had quietly ensconced 
herself in her own private little corner, sufficiently near to take 
an interest, and sometimes join in the conversation of her youth- 
ful charge ; but so apart as to be no restraint UDon them, and tc 
enable her to pursue her own occupations of eitJior i-eading, 
wilting, or working uninterruptedly Could poor Mis Fortes- 
cue have glanced on the happy group, she cejtamly might have 
told her sister, with some show of justice, that theie nas such 
an equal distribution of interesting aod animated expression 
(which is the great beauty of youth), that she could not have 
known the tviai of having such a heavy, dull, urhappj child as 
Ellen. Mis. Hamilton, indeed, h e i athei think, would not have 
WDsiderod such a trial, except ;is it proved ill-health and physical 
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pain in the liuk ufteiei and peihapa liet increased caie anil 
tenderness (for such with hci wwuld ha^e been the consequence 
of the same cause which had created hei si&ter s neglect) might 
have leniovtd bith the depieasion of constant hut iiii|ia!pable 
illness and the 6\piession ot heavineaa and gloom Coitam it 
is that hei own Heibert had with regaid to dehtate health 
gnen lier moie leal and constant anxiety than Eleanor had 
ever allowed herself to expeiience with Ellen, but iheie was 
nothii g in the boy* peculiaily inteiestmg countenance to d« 
note the phys cal sufteiing ho veiy often enduied Caie and 
love had so suiiounded hia path with blessings that he was 
otten heaid ti declare that he nevei even wished to iie as 
■itiong as his biothei oi toshaie hn active pleasures he had so 
many others equally delightful Whethei it wsb his physical 
tempetament inducing a habitude jf leSettim and studioua 
thought much bi,yord Ins years or whether the unusually gifted 
mind wtiked on the fiame oi the one combined to f rm the 
otbei It would be as impossible to decide with legard to iim 
as with hundieds of others like him but he certainly seemed 
not only to his patents but to then whole household and to 
6\ei-y one whi casually associated with hiro to ha\e mDic lu 
him jf heaven thin earth as if inileed he «eie only lent not 
gi\cn And often and often his raothei s heait ^ched with 
its very intensity of love, causing the unspoken dread — how 
might she hope to retain one so faultless, and yet bo full of every 
human sympathy and love! The delicate complexion, beauti- 
ful color of his cheeks and lips, and large aofV, veiy dark blue 
eye, with its long black lash, high, arched brow, shaded by 
glossy chestnut hair, wei-e all so lit up with the rays of mind, 
that though hia face returned again and again to the fancy of 
those who had only once beheld it, they could scarcely have re- 
called a single feature, feeling only the alraost angelic expres 
aion of the whole. 

His brother, as full of mirth and mischief, and as noisy and 
laughter-loving as Herbert was quiet and thoughtful, made hia 
way at once, winning regard by storm, and retaining' it by his 
frank and generous ijuahlies, which made him a favorite with 
young and old. Even in his boure of study, there was not the 
least evidence of reiiection or soberness. As a child he had 
had much to contend with, in the way of passion, pride, and 
self-will; but his home influence bad been such a judicious 
blending of indulgence and firmness on tlie part of both his pa- 
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rents, such a perstivering' inculcation of a stiong sense of duty, 
religious and moral, tliat at fifteen bis difficulties had been all 
nearly overcome ; and, except when occasional acts of thooghi- 
lessnetis and haaty impulse lured him into error and its painful 
consequences, he was as happy and us good a lad as even his 
anxious mother could desire. 

The elder of his two sisters resembled him in the bright, dark, 
flashing eye, t!ie straight inteOectual brow, the rich dark Iirowu 
hair and well-formed mouth ; but the expression was so differ 
ent at present, that it was often difiicult to trace the likeness 
that actually existed. Haughtiness, and but too often ill-tem- 
per, threw a shade over a countenance, which when happy 
and animated was not only attractive then, but ga\e a fair 
promise of great beauty in after years. The disposition of Cai 
oline Hamilton was in feet naturally so similai to that of her 
aunt, Mrs. Fortescue, that Mrs. Hamilton's task with her was 
not only more difficult and painful in the present than h itli any 
of the others, but her dread of tbe future at times so ovei*pow- 
eriiig, that it required all her husband's influence to calm hi,r, 
by i-eturning trust in Him, who had promised to aiifwei ali 
who called upon Him, and would bless tliat mothei 's toils which 
were based on, and looked up alone, to His influence on her 
child, and guidance for herself. 

The blue-eyed, fair-haired, graceful, Httle Emmelme, not 
only the youngest of the fiimily, but, from her sht;ht figuie, del- 
icate, sroall features, and childish manner, appeaniig even much 
younger than she was, was indeed a source of joy and love to 
all, seeming as if sorrow, except for others, could not appioaoh 
her. She had indeed much that required a carefully guiding 
hand, in a yielding weakness of disposition, indolent habit in 
learning, an uni'estrained fancy, and its general accompaniment, 
over-sensitiveness of feeling, but so easily guided by affection, 
and with a disposition so sweet and gentle, that a uoid fiom 
her mother was always enough. Mrs. Hamilton had little feais 
for her, except, indeed, aa for the vast capability of mdnidualsuf- 
ering which such a disposition engendered, in those tiials which 
it was scarcely possible she might hope to pass thioughlife with- 
out. There was only one safeguard, one unfailing comfort, foi 
a character like hers, and that was a deep ever-piesent sense 
of religion, which untiringly, and yet more bj ivainple than 
by precept, her parents endeavored to instill. Greatlj, indeed, 
would holh Mr, and Mrs. Hamilton have bee,]i stonislit ' h"d 
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thsy been tolil that the httle giil, Ellen Fortescue, who to both 
was such an enigma, and who was Beemingly in all things so 
nttei'ly unlike their Emmeline, was in natural disposition exactly 
ike same; and that the vast difference in present and future 
character simply arose from the fact, that the early iiifluenctiB 
of the one were sorrow and neglect, and of the other, happiness 
lind love. 

" I wonder whether mamma and papa will really come home 
to-night ;" observed Caroline, after several minutes of unbrolien 
silence, all seemingly so engrossed in their own occupations aa 
to have no inclination to speak. " And if ihey do, I wish we 
could know the exact time, 1 do so hate expecting and being 
disappointed." 

" Then neither wonder nor expect, my sage sister," replied 
Percy, without, however, raising bis head or inteiTupting his 
writing; "and I will give you two capital reasons for my ad- 
vice. Firstly, wonder is the oiFspring of ignorance, and has two 
opposite effects on my sex and on yours. With us it is closely 
connected with philosophy, for we are told in ' wonder all philoso- 
phy begins, in wonder it ends, and adoration fills up the inter 
space;' but with you, poor weak creatures, the only effect it 
produces is increased curiosity, of which you have natui-ally a 
more than adequate supply. Secondly, if you begin W) wonder 
and expect, and speculate aa to the ayes and noes of a contin- 
gency to-night, yon will not cease talking till mamma really 
does appear ; and then good-by to my theme, for to write 
while your trtngue is running, is impossible. So pray, take my 
advice, on consideration that you have had as good a sermon 
from me as my reverend brother Herbert can ever hope to 
give." 

" I do not think mamma and papa will be quite satisfied if 
he do not give ua a much better one, even the very first time 
he attempts it ;" rejoined Emmeline, with a very ai*ch look at 
her brother. 

" What, you against me. Miss Emmy ! and beginaiug to talk 
too. You forget what an important personage I am, during 
papa's absence especially ; and that as such, I am not to be in- 
sulted with impunity. So here goes — as a fresh exercise for 
your patieoce !" And be mingled all the fixed and unfixed 

Earts of her map in most bewildering confusion, regardless of 
er laughing entreaty to let them alone. 
"You have tried a very bad way to keep mo quiet, Percy," 
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eil Caroline; "you must either explain wliy wonder 
may not equally have the same good efi'ect on ub as on you, or 
retract your words entirely. You know you would not have 
expressed sucli a contemptuous opinion, if mamma had been 
present." 

" My mother is such a very superior pei-son, that when she is 
present her superiority extends over her wliole sex, Caroliue ; 
even you are safe, lecause, as her child, it is to be hoped that 
one of these days you may be something like her : exactly, I do ' 
not expect — two such woman as my mother can not exist," 

" Ab if your opinion wei'e of such importance, Percy," replied 
Caroline haughtily ; " it really is very little consequence to me 
whether you think me like mamma or not," 

"It is to me, though," rejoined Emiaeline, earaestly; "I 
would rather bo like mamma than like any body else, and I 
should like Percy to think I was, because then ha would love 

" Bravo, my little Em, ; spoken alnnost as well aa I could 
myself; and, as a rewai-d, as Boon as this most annoying; piece 
of eradition is accomplished, I will help you with your map 
W'hy, you silly little thing, you have put Karaschatka as the 
teiTa firma of South America : no doubt that ice and snow 
would be very welcome there, but how the Ameiicans would 
stare to see the fur-clad ICanischatkana such near neighbors 
That's it, go on, puzzle away till 1 can help you. And you 
Miss Caroline, retain your contempt of my opinion, ana may 
you never repent it." 

" I thought you told me m/, to talk, Percy," refilled his sis- 
ter j "and I should like to know who is talking the most, j'ou 
or 1 1 You will not finish what you are doing before the bell 
rings for prayers, if you go ou in this way," 

" That proves how little you know the extent of my powei-s. 
I have only to make a clean copy of these learned reflections. 
Why, in the name of all the gods, were there such provokiugly 
clever people as Seneca, Cicero, Pliny, and a host of others ! 
or, if they must be wise, why did they not burn all the written 
wisdom, instead of leaving it as a means of torture in the hands 
of learned pedagogues, yclept school masters, and as a curse ou 
those poor unfortunatea whose noddles are not wise enough to 
contain it." 

" 1 should be veiy sorry if all the ancient aulhoi's were thus 
an iiih Hated," observed Herbcit, looking up from liia hook with 
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a briglit sKoile. "I shotiU Iobq a great final ol" ety'ijm«ul 
even HOW, and still mote by-and-by, w heii I know ino-i*«." 

"Ay, but rny dear felii>w, your bead is iioi: quue so like a 
sieve as mine. Yours receives, contains, digests, and sends foiih 
the matter improved by your own ideas ; but as for mine, ibe 
matter undoubtedly enters, but runs out again, and only leaves 
behind that which is too large and gross to pass through. No. 
nf), Bertie, your head and mine are not related even in the 
.twentieth degree of consanguinity, however nearly connected 
their masters may bo. Hush 1 not a word ; I have only one line 
more; what a wte man that was to he sure, who said, 'Oti- 
osum esse quam nihil ageie' — better to be idle than doing no- 
thing. Don't shake join- head and laugh, Emmy. Vale! 
never did I say good-by oo willingly. Hurrah! mamma and 
papa may come home when they like now. Cast your eye 
over it Herbert; just tell me if it look correct, and then vale 
books — vale pens — vale desk for to-night I" He placed his 
writing on bis brother's open book, threw his dictionary and 
grammar high in air, and dexterously caught them as they fell, 
piled up his books, closet! his desk, and then, with a comical 
sigh of relief, flung himself full length on a sofa. 

" Now that you have finished your task, Percy, perhaps you 
will have the kindness to inform us why at this time of the 
evening you have been writing Latin t" inquired Caroline. 

"And open my wound afresh 1 However, it is quite right 
that Miss Haicourt should know that, if I am ilt from over-study 
to-raon-ow, it is her doing." 

" Mine I" answered Miss Harcourt, laughing; "pray explain 
yourself, yfaung man, for I am so perfectly innocent as not even 
to understand you." 

" Did you not this morning give me a message to Lady 
Helen Grahamer* 

" I did ; you passed her house on your way to Mr. How 

" Well, then, if you had not given me the message, much as 
I felt disinclined to pore over musty books and foolscap paper, 
froin the extreme loveliness of the morning, 1 should have nerv 
od myself to go straight on to the Rectojy. Lady Helen was 
not visible, so I tarried, believing your message of vital import- 
ance, and Annie came to me — by-the-by, what a little woman 
that child is ; Emmeline, you are a baby to her, I wonder she 
conJoEcends ' 
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" I do not tliink slio ii 
fnetiU," replied. Erameiiiie; "liut what can Annie have to do 
with your Latin 1" 

" A gieat deaJ — for she talkeiJ and we walked, aod time 
walked loo, and by the time I had seen J/ady Helen, it was 
two hours latei- than I ought to have been with Mr. Howard. 
Oh I went, feeling not paiticuJaily comfortable ; but though it 
is clear logic that if Miss Harcouit had not sent me to Lady 
Helen's I should not bave been led into temptation, I was 
magnanimous enough not to mention her, but to lay the whole 
blame of my non-appearance, on my own disinclination for any 
study but that of nature. Mr. Howard looked grave and soi'- 
rowful — I wish to heaven he was more like any other school- 
master; that look and tone oF his aie worse than any rod! — 
and to redeem my lost time in the morning, I was desired to 
vvrite a Latin theme on a letter of Pliny's tliis evening. And 
now that I have satisfied all your iuquines, please satisfy mine. 
Is there any chance of mamma's coming home to-niglit t" 

" Every probability," replied Miss Harcourt. " It only de- 
pends on your cousin, who is so very delicate, that if she were 
too fatigued, Mr. Hamilton would remain at Exeter to-night, 
and proceed here early to-morrow." 

" Well, my little cousin, though I have not the pleasure of 
knowing you, 1 hope yon will be so kind as to let mamma come 
on to-night, for we !iave been too long without her, and I long 
to resign to papa his robes of office, for they sit tnigiitily like 
borrowed plumes upon me. Mamma writes of Ellen and Ed- 
ward — I wonder what they are like ! Come, Tiny, paint them 
for me — your fertile fancy genet ally fills up the shadow of a 

" I can not, Percy, for I am afraid my picturM would not be 
agreeable." 

" Not agreeable!" repeated Percy and Mbs Harcourt togeth- 
er. " Why not V 

EmmeHue hesitated, then answered ingenuously, " We are 
so very, very happy together, that I do not feel quite sure that 
I am glad my cousins are going to live with us." 

" What I are you afraid I shall love Ellen more than you, 
Emmyl" exclaimed her brother, starting up and ahting on her 
chair; "do not be alarmed, Tiny; no cousin shall take your 

" Indeed I uni not afraid of that, Percy, dear," she replied. 
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looking; bo fondly in hia fece', that he gave her a !iearty kiss. 
"1 can not tell why I should feel lialf soiTy that they are 
coming, but 1 am quite sure I will do all I can to make them 
happy." 

"You could not do otherwise if you were to tiy, Tiny. 
Come, Caroline, what say you I We havo all been thinking 
about them, 80 we may as well give each other the benefit of 
our thoughts." 

" Suppose I do not feel inclined to do so ?" 

" Why we must all believe you are ashamed of (hem," reolled 
Percy quickly, " and if you are, I knoiv who has made you so. 
I would lay any wager, the whole time you have been with 
Lady Helen Grahame, since mamma has been away, she has 
been talking of nothing else — look, look, she is blushiug — I am 
right." 

"And if she did," replied Caroline, very much provoked, 
" she said nothing that I am ashamed of repeating. She knew 
my aunt before she wont to India, and 1 am sure if her children 
are like her, they will be no agreeable additions to ouf family." 

" Bravo, Caroline ! jou really are an apt pupil ; Lady Helena 
words and maimer completely 1 but you may have one comfort ; 
children are not always like their parents, and if they are as 
unlike Lady Helen's description of my poor aunt (which by the 
way she had no right to give, nor you to listen to) as you are 
at this moment unlike mamma, we sball get on capitally, anil 
need have no fears about them," 

" Percy you are intolerably disagreeable !" 

" Because I wpeak the sad, sober truth 1 Caroline, do pray, 
get rid of that dawning ill temper, before mamma comes ; it will 
not be a pleasant welcome home." 

" T am not ill-tempered, Percy : I suppose I may have my 
own opinion of Ellen and Ed ward, as well as ail of you," re- 
plied hia sister angrily. 

" But do not let it be an unkind one without knowincr them, 
d C 1 bsen dHbrtgly ydffil 
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bear and forbear, but that we have to do wllli each other, and 
it will only be one brather and sister moie." 

" Brother and sister ! I am sure I shall not think of them so, 
Hei'bert, however you may. My father might have been a 
uoblemao, and who knows any thin;; of theii-s 1" 

" Caroline, how can you be ao ridiculous !" exclaimed Percy, 
with a most provoking fit of laughter. " Their father seived 
and died for liia king — as our grandfather did ; and. had he 
lived might have been offered a title too — and their mother — 
really 1 think you are very insulting to mamma : hei' aiBter'fi 
children I should imagine quite as high in yank as oureelves !" 

"And even if they wei^e not — what would it sig^iify 1" rejoin- 
ed Herbert. " Dear Caroline, pray do not talk or think bo ; it 
makes me feel so sony, for I know how wrong it is — we might 
have been in their place." 

"I really can not fancy any thing so utterly impossible," 
interrupted Caroline, "so you may spare the supposition, Het- 

" It is no use, Bertie ; you mtist bring the antipodes together, 
before you and Caroline will think alike," interposed Percy, 
perceiving with regiet the expression of pain on his brother'6 
face, and always ready to guard him either from physical or 
mental suffering, feeling instinctively that, from his extraordinary 
mind and vivid sense of duty, he was liable to ilie latter, ii'om 
many causes which other natures wouJd pass unnoticed. 

Miss Harcourt did not join the conversation. It had always 
been Mrs. Hamilton's wish that in their intercourse with each 
other, her children should bo as unrestrained as if they had been 
alone. Had Caroline's sentiments received encouragement, she 
would hd\e ititeifeied , but the jaillei-y of Percy and the earn- 
estness of Herbert, siie k»ew *ere more likely to produce an 
effect than any thing like a rebuke flora herself, which would 
only have caused lestiaint before her m fiiture. It was through 
this perfect unrestiaint that Mis Hamilton had become so 
tlioroughly acquiinted with the seveial charactera of her chil- 
dren. That Caiohne's seniiments caused her often real pain 
was true, but it was far better to know them, and endeavor to 
correct and remove them, by causing education to bear upcm 
the faults they revealed, than to find them concealed from her by 
tbe constant fear of words of reproof 

To remove Herbert's unusual seriousness, Percy c 
laughingly— 
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" Miss Havcourt, what are your thoughts on this n 
Biibject 1 It is no use asltiag Herbeit's, we all know tUem with- 
out his telling us ; but you are almost the piiucipally concerned 
of the presoiit paity, for Ellen will bring you the trouble of an- 
other pupil." 

"I shall not regi'et it, Percy; hut only shall rejoice if I can in 
any way lessen your mother's increased charge. As for what 
your cousins will be like, I candidly tell you, I have scarcely 
thought about it, I have no doubt we shall find them strange 
and shy at first ; but we must do ail we can to mate them feel 
they are no sti-angera." 

" And now, then, it only remains for the right honorable me 
to speak i and really Emmy and Herbert and you have told my 
story, and left me nothing. 1 do not knovff whether I am pleased 
ir not, hilt I am very soiTy for them; and it will he capital if 
this Master Edwai'd turns out a lad of spirit and mischief, and 
not over-learned or too fond of study — one, in Jact, that I can 
associate with, without feeling such a painful sensation of inferifir- 
ity aa I do when in company with my right reverend brother." 

" Dear Percy, do not call me reverend," said Herhert, ap- 
pealingly : " I feel it almost a mockery now, when I am so very 
far from being worthy to become a clergyman." 

" You are a good fellow, Bertie ; and I will not tease you, if I 
cat! help it — but really I do not mean it for mockery; you 
know, or ought to know, that you are hotter now than half the 
clergymen who have taken orders, and as much superior to me 

" Indeed 1 know no such thing, Percy ; I am not nearly so 
strong in health as you are, and am therefore, naturally more 
fond of quiet pleasures; and as for talent, if you were as fond 
of apphcation as of frolic, you would leave me far behind." 

" Wrong, Bertie, quite wrong ! but think of yourself as you 
please, I know what every body thinks of you. Hush ! is that 
the sound of a caniage, or only the wind making love to the old 
oaks V 

" The wind making love, Percy !" repeated Emmeline, laugh- 
ing; " I neither hear that, nor the carriage wheels kissing the 
gi-ouJid." 

" Well done. Tiny ! my poetiy is beaten hollow ; but there 
— there— [ am sure it is a carriage!" and Percy bounded from 
the table so impeiuously as neaT'ly to upset it, flung back tbe 
curtain, and looked eagerly from the window. 
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HeibefC clofiod bis book to listen ; Emmeliiie left her nearly- 
completed map, and joined Percy ; Caroline evidently tried to 
reaame aereniiy, but, too proud to evince it, industriously pur- 
sued Ler woilt, breaking the thread almost eveiy time that she 
di'ew out the needle. 

" It is nothing, Percy ; how could you disappoint us so 1" said 
Herbert, in a tone of regret. 

" My good fellow, you must be deaf— listen ! nearer and 
louder — and, look there, Emmeliiie, thi'ough those trees, don'; 
you see something glimmering 1 that must be the lamp of the 

" Nonsense, Percy, it is a glowworm." 

"A glowworm! why, Em., the thought of seeing mamma 
has blinded you. What glowworm ever came so steadily for- 
ward 1 No ! there is no mistake now. Hurrah, it is the car 
riage : here Roliert, Monis, Ellis, all of yon to the hall ! to the 
liall ! The carriage is coming down the avenue." And with 
lioisy impatience, the young gentleman ran into the hall, assem- 
bled all the servants he had named, and others too, all eager to 
welcome the travelers ; flung wide back the massive door, and 
he and Herbert both were on the steps several minutes before 
the cai'nage came in sight. 



CHAPTER n. 



fp more than the preceding conversation were needed to re 
^iwai the confidence and love with which Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
were regai-ded by their children, the delight, the unrestrained 
expressions of affection, with which by every one of the young 
party they were received, would have evinced it still more clearly. 
Herbert was very speedily on his favorite seat, a low stool at 
his mother's feet. Emmeline, for that one half hour at least, 
assumed her stiU um-esigned privilege, as the youngest and 
tinieut, to quietly slip in her lap; Porey was talking to bis fa- 
ther, making Edward perfecCly at home, saying many Itind 
words to Ellen, and caressing his mother, all almost at the same 
Caroline was close to her faiher, with hor arm round 
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his neck ; and Miaa Harcoun was kindly disrobing Ellen from 
her many wiapa, and making lier lie qiiielly on ii sofa neai 
her aunt ; who, even in that moment of delightful reunion with 
her own, had yet time and thought, by a few judicious words, 
to remove the undefinable, but painful sensation of loneliness, 
which was creeping over the poor child as she gazed on her 
bright, happy-looking cousins ; and thought if to her own moth 
er Edward's beauty and happiness had made him so much more 
beloved than herself, what c!aim could she have on her aunt 1 
Ellen could not have said that such wore the thoughts that filled 
her eyes with tears, and made her heart so heavy ; she only 
knew that much as she had loved her aunt dui'ing the journey, 
her kiss and kind words at that moment made her love her more 



Never had there been a happier meal at Oakvvood than the 
substantial tea which was speedily ready for the travelers. So 
much vras there to hear and tell : Percy's wild sallies ; Caro- 
line's animated replies {she had now quite rocovei-ed her tem- 
per) ; Herbert's gentle care of Ellen, by whom he had stationed 
himself (even giving up to her his usual seat by his mother) ; 
Erameline's half shy, half eager, efforts to talk to her cousins ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton's earnest interest, all combined, long 
before the meal was concluded, to make Edward feel perfectly 
at his ease, and veiy happy, and greatly to remove Ellen's un- 
acknowledged dread. The lime passed so quickly, that there 
was a general start when the prayer bell sounded, though it 
was nearly two hotus after the usual time. 

" Are you prepared for to-night, my boy 1" Mr. Hamilton 
asked of Herbert, as they rose to adjourn -to the library, where, 
mornmg and evening, it had been the custom of the Hamilton 
family for many generations, to assemble their whole household 
for family devotion. 

" Yes, papa ; I was not quite sure whether you would anive 
to light." 

•' Then I will not resume my office till to-morrow, Herbert 
that I may have the ffratification of hearing you officiate," replied 
/lis father, linking his son's arm in his, and affectionately glanc- 
'ng on the bright blush that rose to the boy's cheek. 

There was a peculiar sweetness in HeiberE Hamilton's voice, 
«ven in speaking ; and as he read the service of the lessons foi 
the evening, adding one or two brief explanations when neces- 
sary, and more cppecinlly when reading, or rather praying, the 
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beautiful petitions appropriated to family woi-sl)i( lee as 
earnest solemnity of toue and manner, presen ng a an 
conti'ast, yet beautiful, combining with the boyish f ra a d 
youtbfiil face, on which the lamp, suspended ove h d n 

desk shed such a soft and holy Hghl. The occa i p y 
which was added to the usual evening service, was 1 ay ho 
sen hy the reader ; and Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton w P <1 

and affected at the earnestness with which the aln oa a g 1 
boy selected and rea"! over one peculiarly bearin on he e e a 
of that evening ; the introduction of tbeh orphan relatives, for 
compassion and blessing on them, and grace for increased kind- 
ness and forbearance in their intercourse with one another — 
Miss Hai'court, his brather and sisters, knew well to what be 
alluded, and all but one responded with earnestness and truth. 
Caroline could not entei" into Herbert's feeling even at that 
moment : it was a great effort even to prevent a feeling of ini- 
tation, believing that he directly pointed at her, and determining 
that as neither he nor any one else had any right to interfere 
with her private thoughts, an^ that they could do barm to 
none while confined to her own hi-east, she resolved not lo 
oveicome them, and so could not join with any fervor in the 

To Edward all was strange. While the graces of his bodj 
and mind had been most sedulously cultivated, he had never 
been taught even tiie public ordinances of religion, much less 
its inward spirit. His mother had often and often felt a pang 
of reproach, at thus neglecting that which an inwaid voice 
would whisper was mast essentia! ; but she was wont to silence 
the pang by the determined idea, that she was neither worthy 
nor able to give him sucli solemn lessons, and that it would 
come byinstincl to him in afteryeara. There was time enough 
for him to think of such things. He had been now and then to 
church, but it was a mere form, regai-ded as a weary duty, from 
which he escaped whenever he could. The present scene, then, 
completely bewildered him. He had always fancied himself 
superior to any of the boys he had associated with ; but as be 
looked at and listened to Herbert, who seemed at most, only two 
years older than himself, he became sensible of a voi'y strange 
and disagreeable, but a vei-y decided feeling of inferiority: and 
then, too, it was so incomprehensible the servants all joining 
tbem, a class of people whom in India lie bad been taught so to 
consider his inferiors, that even to speak with them was a spe 
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dee of ilegradation ; and he was destined to be still more sui 
prised, for before they lefc the library, he heard his aunt and 
uncle address them all, and say a few kind words, and make in- 
quiries after their famihes to each. 

To Ellen that evening service recalled some of Mr. Myi-vin't 
instructions, and seemed to help her to realize those iiev» 
thoughts aud feelings, which she had learned, for the first tirne, 
in Wales. Her father bad, indeed, the last year of bis life tried 
to give ber some ideas of religion ; but having only so very 
lately begun to think seriously himself, he felt diffident and un 
certain of his own powers, and so lefb an impression more of 
awe toward the subject than of love, which to a disposition such 
as Ellen's was unfortunate. 

A very short lime sufficed for Percy and Emmeline to inti'o- 
duce their cousins to all the delights and mysteries of their dear 
old borne : aud Oakwood Hall was really a place for imagina- 
tion to revel in. It was a large castelated mansion, fraught 
with both the associations of the past, and the comfoits of the 

S resent. The injuries which the original mansion had received 
uring the civil war of Charles I., had, when the family returned 
at the E,e8toration, caused much of the old hovise to be pulled 
down, and replaced with larger rooms, and greater convenien- 
ces for a modern dwelling-house, retaining, however, quite suf- 
ficient of the past to throw interest around it. 

The wings were still flanked vrith turrets, which were Percy's 
and Emmeline's delight ; and the many stair-cases, leading into 
all sorts of nooks and corners — and ibe small and most uncom- 
fortable rooms, because some of them happened to be hung 
with tapestry, and had those small naiTow windows sunk in 
deep recesses — were pi"onounced by both far more enjoyable 
than the beautiful suite of rooms foiining the center of ilie man 
sion, and the dwelling of the family. These were only saved 
from being disagieeably modern — Percy would declare — by 
their beautiful richly-polished oaken panels, and by the i-ecesses 
which the large vrindows still formed, making almost a room by 
themselves. The hall, too, with its superb sweep of staiicase 
and broad carved oaken balustrade, leading to a gallery above, 
which opened on the several sleeping apartments, and thus per- 
mitting the full height of the mansion, from base to roof, to be 
visible from the hall. The doore visible in the galiery opened 
mostly oil dressing- looms, or private sitting-rooms, which led to 
the large, airy sleeping-rooms, to which the servants had access 
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by back staircases leading fiwrn their hall ; and bo leaving tho 
oaken staircase ami gallery entirely to the use of the family, and 
of many a game of noisy play had that gallery been the scene. 
There had been a beautiful little chapel adjoining the mansion, 
but v. was mei'cilessly burned to the ground by the infatuated 
Puritans, and never restored ; the venerable old churcli of the 
village henceforth serving the family of the hall. 

Situated on the banks of the Dart, whose serpentine wind- 
ings gave it the appearance of a succession of most lovely lakes. 
Nature had been so lavish of her beauties in the garden aiid 
park, especially in the magnificent growth of the superb oaks, 
from which the estate took its name, that it was not much won- 
der Mrs. Hamilton, always an intense lover of nature, should 
have become so attached to her home, as never to feel the least 
inclination to leave it. She did not wish her girb to visit Lon 
don till a few months before Caroline was old enough to be in- 
troduced, to give them then finishing masters ; and to that time 
she of course always looked, as demaudingfrom her part of tho 
year to be spent in town. The career of Eleanor, the recollec- 
tions of the frivolity and error into which her own eai'ly youth 
had been thrown, had given her not only a distaste, but an ac- 
tual dread r)f London for her girls, till such ptinciplcs and asso- 
ciations had been instilled which would enable them to pass 
through tlio ordeal of successive seasons without any change of 
character or feeling. Her sons, since their tenth year, had 
more than once accompanied their father to the metropolis ; but 
though these visits were always sources of enjoyment, especially 
to Percy, they never failed to i-eturn with unabated affec- 
tion to their home, and to declare there was no place in England 
like it. 

Mr. Hamilton, though in neither profession nor business, 
ivas far from being an idle man. , His own estate was suffi- 
ciently large, and contained a sufficient nuniber of dependents, 
for whose mortal and immoi-tal welfare he was responsible, to 
give him much employment; and in addition to this, the home 
interests and various aspects of his country were so strongly en- 
twined withhis very being — that, though always refusing to enter 
Parliament, he was the piMmpter and encourager of many a 
political movement, having for its object araelioratzon of the 
poor, and improvement of the whole social system; closely con- 
nected with which, as he was, they gave him neither public 
fame nor private emolument. He acted in all things from tha 
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same single-hearted integrity and liigh honor which catiaed him 
to refuge the title proffered to his father. Her husband's con- 
nection with many celebrated charactere, and her own corre- 
8ponden:;e, and occasional visits from her friends toOakwood, pre- 
rented Mrs. Hamilton's interest from too complete concentration 
in her liome, as, in her first retirement, many feared. She had, 
'.OQ, aotue fiiends near her, whose society gave her both pleasure 
r id interest ; and many acquaintances who would bave visiled 
more tban she felt any inclination for, bad she not bad the hap- 
py power of quietly pursuing her own path, and yet conciliating 
all. 

The Rev. William Howard had accepted Mr. Hamilton's 
eagerly-proffered invitation to become bis rector, and undertalte 
the education of his hoys, from veiy peculiar cii-cumstances. 
He had been minister of a favorite church in one of die south- 
ern towns, and master of an establishment for youths of high 
rank, in both which capacities he had given universal aatia- 
faction. The reprehensible conduct of some of his pupils, car- 
ried on at first so secretly as to elude his knowledge, at length 
became so notcmous as to demand examination. He liad at first 
refused all credence, but when proved, by the confused replies 
of all, and half confession of some, he briefly and empbatically 
laid before them tbeenormity of their conduct, and declared that, 
as confidence was entirely broken between them, he would resign 
tl e bo 1 of tl e educat on lefusing to admit them any longer 
as me nl e 6 ot 1 s e abl si ment In vain the young men im- 
ploied 1 o sp e hem the d ag ace of such ati expulsion ; he 

n IS conduct Self so uj "l t, was painted by the smait- 

mg offenders in s I colors hat Mr. Howard gradually but 
surely f und h s s 1 ol ibandoned, and himself so misrepre- 
sentea that a s[ t less self possessed and secure in its ovro 
ntegr ty nu t 1 a e sunk beneath it. But be had some true 
iie ids and none n o e act e a d earnest than Mr. Hamilton. 
A very brief residence at Oak wood Rectory removed even the 
recollectioa of the injustice he had experienced; and he him- 
self, as pastor and friend, proved a treasure to high and low. 
Ten otiier youths, sons of the neigbboring gentry, became hia 
pupils, their fathers gladly following in Mr. Hamilton's lead. 

About a mile and a half across the park was Moorlands, the 
residence of Lady Helen Grabame, whose name bad been 
MO often mentioned by the young Homillons. Her husband 
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Monti ose (jialiarao, had been Artliur Hamilton's eaiiiest friend, 
at home, at coikge, and in matibood. Lai3y Holon the young- 
eat daughtoi ot a marqub, had been intimate with Emmohiie 
md Eleanoi Han\ei'' from childhood, and had always admired 
and wiahed to le-icmble tlie former, but always failed, she 
lieheved, fiom being constituted so differently; othera might 
ha^e tliousjlit fiom her utter want of energy aud mental 
stiength The raaiiiage at first appeared likely to be a happy 
one, but it was too soon proved the contrary. Grahame was a 
man of stiiot, peihaps severe principles ; his wife, though she 
nevei did any thing morally wrong, scarcely knew the meaning 
of the word. Provoked with himself for his want of disci'imina- 
tion, in imagining Lady Helen so different to the being she 
really was ; more than once discovering that she did not speal^ 
the exact truth, or act with the steady uprigbtness he demaiided, 
bia manner became almost austere; and, in consequence, becom- 
ing more and more afraid of him. Lady Helen sviiik lower 
and lower in his esteem. 

Two gills and a boy were the fraita of this union. Lady 
Helen had made a great many excellent resolutions with regard 
to their reaiiog and education, which she eagerly confided to 
Mrs. Hamilton, but when the time of trial came, weakness and 
false indulgence so predominated, that Grahame, to counteract 
these evil influences, adopted a contrary extreme, and, by ■i 
system of constant reserve and severity, became an object of as 
much terror to his children as he was to bis wife. But he did 
not pursue this conduct without pain, and never did he visit 
Oakwood without bitter regret that his home was not the same. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton had often tiled to alter the aspect of 
affairs at Moorlands; the former, by entreating Grahame to be 
leas severe ; the latter, by urging Lady Helen to a firmer mode 
of conduct. But those ftiendly efforts were as yet entirely use- 
leas, Grahame became a member of Parliament, which took 
his family to London for five or six months in the year — a par- 
ticularly agreeable change to Lady Helen, who then associated 
with her sisters, whose families were conducted much on the 
same fashion as her own, but unfortunately only increasing the 
discomfort of Moorlands when they returned to it. And this 
was the more to be regretted, fi'oni the fact that both Grahame 
and his wife were full of good intentions, and had the one been 
more yielding, and the other more firm, there might have been 
no sraull sliare of happiness for both. 
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But heavy aa Lady Helen thought her trial in the want of 
her husband's confidence and love, and which she had greatly 
brought upon hereelf, it was ligbt in comparison with that ctt 
Mrs, Greville, another near neighbor and valued frieud of Mrs. 
Hamilton. She had loved and married a man whose wioniog 
manners and appearance, and an ever-varying flow of intelligent 
conversadon, bad completely concealed, till too late, his real 
character. Leil at a veiy early ago his own master, with a 
capital estate and large fortune ; educated at a very large pub- 
lic school, at which he learned literally nothing but vice, and 
how efTectually to conceal it; couited and flattered wherever 
he went, he became vain, overbearing, and extravagant; with 
no pursuit but that of gambling in all its varieties, even hunting 
and shooting could not be thoroughly enjoyed without some 
large beta depending on the day's sport ; his thoughts from boy- 
hood were so completely centered in self, that he had aflection 
for nothing else. He had indeed fancied he ioved Jessie Sum- 
mers, when he had so successfully wooed her ; but the illusion 
ivas speedily dispelled, and repeatedly he cursed his folly for 
plaguing himself with a wife. His first child, too, was a girl 
tmdthat annoyed him still more; and when, the next year, a 
boy was granted, he certainly rejoiced, but it was such rejoic- 
ing as to fill his vrife's heart with an agony of dread ; for lie 
swoie ho wiiuld make his boy as jovial a spirit as himself, and 
thil hfi namby-p by 1 h Id 1 e nothing to do with 

him 

It was indeed d ffi 1 3 p f 1 ask Mrs. Gieville had 
topeifoim Tht gl I 1 b dw Id spend weeks and even 
months at a tim y h mp ss she so earnestly and 

prayerfully sough !1 1 heart were, or appear- 

ed to bo, completely destioyed by hei husband's interference 
the whole time of his sojourn at his home. It vras his pleasure t() 
thwart her evei^ plan, laugh at ber fine notions, make a mock- 
ery of all that was good, and holy, and self denying ; and all in 
the presence of his children ; succeeding in making Alfred fre- 
quently guilty of disrespect and unkindneas, but failing entirely 
with Mary, who, though of such a fragile fram^ and gentle spint 
that her father's visits almost always caused her a fit of illness, so 
idolized her Buffering hut never murmuring mother, that she 
only redoubled her attention and respect whenever she saw her 
more tried than usual. Thb conduct, of coui'se, only made her 
an object, equally with her mother, of her father's sneera and 
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launts, but she bore it with the true spiiit of a maityr Suftei 
iiig was doing for her what Herbert Hamiltoa was iiatuialiy — 
making her spiiitiial and thoughtful far beyond hei yenra, and 
drawing her and Herbert together with such a boniJ ot mutuaJ 
reverence and sympathy, that to talli to him was her gieatest 
consolation, and to endeavor to lessen her soitows one of his 
dearest pleasures. 

Alfred was not naturally an evil-disposed boy, and when his 
father was from home seldom failed either in respect or obedi- 
ence. Mrs. Greville possessed the rather rare combination of 
exti'eme submissiveness with a natural dignity and firmness, 
which enabled her to retain the reverence and sympathy of her 
fi'iends and her household, without once stooping to receive 
their pity. It was generally supposed by those ivho did not 
know her personally, that she was one of those too soft and seF- 
denying characters who bring on themselves the evils they de- 

Slore ; but this in Mrs. Greville's case was a very great mistake. 
t was impossible to associate even casually with her, without 
feeliug intuitively that she suft'ered deeply, hut the emotion such 
convictioH called was respect alone. 

As anxious and as earnest a parent as Mrs. Hamilton herself, 
Mi's. G-revillo feiled not to inculcate the good in both her chil- 
dren, and still more forcibly, when they became old enough to 
observe, by example than by precept. But wiih Alfred there 
must have been an utter hopelesnesa as to the fruit of her anx 
ions labors, had she not possessed that clinging, single-hearted 
trust which taught her that no difficulty should deter fi-om a sim- 
ple duly, and that nothing was too hai-d for Him who — if He savv 
that she shrunk not fi-om llie charge and responsibility which, 
in permitting her to become a mother, he had given, and did all 
she could to counteract those evil influeiices, for the removal of 
which she had no power — would, in His own good time, i-e- 
ward, if not on earth — wi'h Him in Heaven ; and so untiring- 
ly, as unmurmuiingly, she stmggled on. 
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The part of the day which to EmmeUne Hamihon was tho 
happiest of all, was that in which she and Caroline, and now, of 
course, Eilen, were with their mother alone. Not that she par- 
ticularly likec! the very quiet employiaent of plain work, which 
wa3 theti their usual occupation, but that she could I alk without 
tlie least restrniiit, either ahoul her lessons, or her pleasures, or 
iier thoughts, aiii! the atoiies or histories she had fceen reading, 
and if slie thought wrong no one ever corrected her so delight- 
fully so impressively as " mamma." The momiiigs, fiom three 
to four houiB, according as their age and 6l:udies required, were 
always under the conti'ol of Miss Harcourt, with such viailafi-om 
Mrs. Hamilton as gave an increased interest to exertion, and 
such interruption only as permitted their practice and lessons 
in music, which three times a weeli Mrs. Hamilton had as yet 
herself bestowed. The dressing-bell always rung at half-past 
three, and dinner was at four, to allow the lads' return from 
Mr. Howard's, whose daily lessons commenced at nine and 
concluded at three. From half-past one to half-past three, in 
the very short days, was devoted to recreation, walking, or driv 
iog, and in the longer, to Emmeline's favorite time — an hour at 
work with her mother, and the i-emainder to the preparation of 
lessons and exercises for the next day, which in the winter oc- 
cupied from five to six. From six to seven in tbe same gene- 
rally gloomy season they read aloud some entertaining book 
with their mother and Miss Haicourt, and seven was the de- 
lightful hour of a general reunion at tea, and signal for eoch 
recreation till nine as they felt inclined for ; their brothers 
having been employed for 6Ir. Howard part of the time hetweeTi 
dinner and tea, with sufficient earnestness to enjoy the rest and 
recreation afterward, quite as buoyantly and gladly as their sis- 
ters ; and many a merry dance enlivened their winter evenings. 

In the summer, of course, this daily routine was fretjuently 
varied by most delightful excursions in the country. Mrs, 
Harnilton earnestly longing to implant a love of Nature and all 
11,3 fresh, pure associations in the minds of hpr children while vet 
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young, knowing that once obtained, the pleasurea of the world 
would be far less likelj to obtaia too poweifiil dominion. That 
which the world often tenns fornance, she felt to be a higit, 
pure sense of poetry in the Univei-se and in Man, which slie 
« 18 quite as anjiioua to inatiD as many mothers to root out. 
■■he did not believe that to cultivate tha spiritual needed the 
' amshmeat of the raattei of fact but she believed, that to 
infuse the latter with the foimer would be tiieiv best and suj'est 
preventive against all that Mas low and meaa ; their best help 
in the leahzdtion of a constant unfailing piety. For the same 
leason she cultivated a ta te foi the beautiful, not only in her 
gills but in hei boys — and beauty not in aits and nature alone, 
Lut in cl aiactei She did not allude to beauiy of merely the 
high and stiiking kind, but to the lowly virtues, struggles, faitb, 
and hetoisra m the pool — iheu foibeaiancc and kindness to ono 
another — marking something to admire, even in the most rug- 
ged and surly, that at first sight would seem so little viforlhy of 
notice. It was gradually, and almost unconscionaly, to accus- 
tom her daughtei-s to such a train of thought and sentiment, 
that she so particularly laid aside one part of the day to have 
tiiem with her alone; ostensibly, it was to give part of their day 
to working for the many poor, to wboin gifts of ready-made 
clothing are sometimes much more valuable than money ; bui 
the edttcaticm of that one hour she knew might, for the ligbi 
cuitivalion of tlie heart, do more than the mere teacMng of five 
or six, and that education, much as she hived and valued Miss 
Hai'court, she had from the first resolved should come from lier 

To Emmeline this mode of life was so happy, she could not 
imagine any thing happier. But Caroline often and often 
envied her great friend Annie Grahame, and believed that 
occasional visits to London would make her much happier than 
remaining all the year round at Oakwood, and only with her 
own family. She knew the expression of such sentiments 
would meet no sympathy at homo, and certauily not obtain 
their gratification, so she tried to check them, except when iu 
company with Annie and Lady Helen ; but her mother knew 
them, and, from the discontent and unhappiness they so ofl^en 
engendered in her child, caused her both pain and nneasinesB. 
But she did not waver in her plans, because only in Bmttieline 
they seemed to succeed : nor did she, as pei'haps some over- 
Bcrupulotis mothers would have done, check Caroline's associa- 
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tion witli Hiss Gvahame, She knew that those principles must 
be indeed of little worth, which could only actuate in I'etirH- 
mcnt, and when fi'ee ftom temptation. That to prevent inti- 
macy with all, except with those of whom she exactly approved, 
would be impossible, if she ever meant lier daughtera to enter 
the world ; and therefore she endeavored so to obtain their 
uwestrained confidence and affection, as to be regarded, both 
now and when they were young women, as their first, beat, and 
truest friend ; and that end obtained, intimacies with their young; 
companions, however vaiied tlieir character, she fell would do 
no permanent harm. 

"Dear, dear raamma!" exclaimed Erarncline, one morning 
about a week after her parents' loturii, and dropping her work 
fo speak more eagerly, "you can not think how delightful it 
does seem to have you at home again ; I missed this hour of 
(he day so very much ; I did not know how much I loved it 
when I always had it, but when you were away, every time the 
liour came I missed you, and longed for you so much that — I 
am afraid you will think me very silly — I could not help cry- 
ing." 

" Why, how Percy must have laughed at you, Emmy !" 

" Indeed, he did not, mamma ; I thir.k he felt half inclined to 
cry too, the first day or two that he came home from Mr, How- 
ard's, and could not rush up into your dressing-room, as he 
always does. He said it was a very different thing for you to 
go from home, than for him to go to London, and he cfid not 
like it at all ; nor Hei'beit, nor Caroline, neither ; though tjiey 
did not say so much about it." 

" I did not miss mamma after the first, quite so much as you 
did, Em li " pi' d 1 e sister, ingenuously; "because 
when L d H I u d from London, she made me go 

there t d I k » you never refuse me that indul- 

genc m mm an 1 M H 'court did not object, I was glad 
to do 

" 1 h ly hj my dear Caroline, and I think 

you kn w 1 1 

" That wheiievei I am wi^h Annie I think and wish moie 
about going to London, mamma; I am afraid I do; but indeed 
I try to tliink that you must know what is better for me, and try 
not to be discontented, though sometimes I know I do not suc- 
ceed," and her eyes filled with tears. 

" I am satisfied that you endeavor ta trupt my yxpenence, my 
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love ; I ara (juite aware of all the difficulties you have to en- 
counter in doing so, and tiieiefore your most trifling conquest 
of self is a great source oi' comfort to me. I myself should feel 
that tbe pain of increased discontent, and bo of course increased 
(difficulty in conquering its constant accompaniment, ill temper, 
would more tlian balance the pleasure of Annie's society, and 
so not indulge in the one bo often at the expense of the other ; 
but of that you are youiiself the best judge, and you know in 
such a case I always permit you to be a free agent. But what 
has become of Mary, Emmeline ? I begged Mrs. Gi-eville to let 
you be as much together as possible during my absence; did 
not her society afford you some pleasure V 

" Oh, yes, mamma, a great deal ; but onfoitMnaCely Mr. Gre- 
ville was at home almost all the time you were away, and poor 
Mary conhl not often leave her mother, and I don't feel as if it 
were quite right for me to go so often there, when he is at 
home, I am sui-e Mrs. Greville and Mary must both feel still 
moi-e uncomfortable when any one is there to see how unkind 
Ijo is, and hear the cruel things he says. Oh, how I do wish T 
could make poor Mary more happy !" 

'■ She would tell you that affection is a great comfort to hei, 

"Yours and Herbert's iray be, mamma, because you are 
both so much better and wit er than I ara ; but I can do so little, 
so very little." 

" You can be arid ai'e a great source of interest to her, my 
dear; and when we wish veiy much to make another person 
hn]ipy, you may be quite sure tliat the most trifling act gives 
pleasure; but Ellen looks very much as if sbe would like to 
know who this Mavy is, that is bo tried — suppose you tell her." 

Emmeline eagerly obeyed, painting her friend in such glow- 
ing coloi's, that Ellen felt, however tried she might be, a person 
so good and holy must be happy, notwithstanding ; besides, to 
be loved so by Mrs. Hamilton and Herbert, discovered to her 
mind such superior qualities, that she almost wondei'ed how 
Emmeline could speak of her so familiarly, and think of her aa 
her own paiiicular friend. But the convei*sation on her, and 
then on other ti)pics, so interested ber, tliat she was almost as 
sorry as her cousin, when it was inteii-upted by a visit from 
Lady Helen Gruhame and ber daughter. 

"Returned at length, dearest Emmeline !" was the former's 
livnly greeting, and evincing far more warmth of manner than 
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was usual to hor. " Do you know, the banks of the Dart hava 
seeniei] so (Jebolate without thoii- guardian spiiit, that the very 
iiowei-a have Lang thn'.r heads, and the trees are withered V 

■'T ratlvev tliiak the change of season, aiid not my absence, 
has been the cause of these melancholy facts," replied Mrs. 
Ilatailton, in the same tone ; " hut even London will not 
change your kind thoughts for me, Helen." 

" Nay, I must follow the exaniple of my neighbors, rich and 
poor, whom you may appeal to as to the fact of your absence 
causing terrible lamentation ; ask this naughty little girl too, 
who scarcely ever came to see me, because she bad so many 
tilings to do to please mamma; but forgive me," she added, 
more seriously, as she glanced on the deep mourning of her 
friend, and indeed of all the group; "what a cold, heartless 
being you must believe me to run on in this way, when there 
has bien so sad a cause for your absence — poor Eleanor I" 

" I trust we may say happy Eleanor, my dear Helen ; mercy 
has indeed been shown to her and to me — but we will calk of this 
another time. Annie," she continued, addressing Miss Gra 
hame, who was already deep in conversation with Caroliue, " 
have another little girl to introdi'-o to you, whom I hope you 
will be as friendly with as with Car<jline and Emmeline." 

The young lady turned round at the words but her sole no- 
tice f Ell 1 h d m dly f d 1 1 y 
Btai f 1 11 J d f 11 b! d 
whil u dEmm 1 f 1 Ig 1 1 
diffi 1 y 1 k p 1 d d Ell mi bl 
that ii ra 1 h 1 hy h 1 
Lady HI p IT d h nd 

"And ly ol d h m , Emm 1 III 

your mother when she was little older than you are, oiy dear; so 
I hope you will learn to know and to like me as fast as you can." 

Ellen might have found courage to i"eply for there was an in- 
terest attached to all who had known her mother ; but as she 
raised her eyes to speak, she again encountered Annie's rude 
and disagreeable stare, and the words died on her lips. The 
young party were, however, Boon all in the garden, for Mrs. 
Hamilton never made any scruple in dismissing hei' children, 
when she wished to speak on subjects she did not choose them 
to hear ; and she was anxious so to rolate Eleanor's illness and 
change of sentiment, an lo remove the impressions which bet 
early career had left on Lady Helen's memory. 
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"It must be nearly time for my bi'citliei-a to be reiurning ; sliaH 
we go and look for them, Ellen ! I dare say Edward will have 
a great deal to tell you," was Enimeline's alTectionate address, 
s Annie and Caroline turned ia a diiferent direction ; aud gen- 



irally judging others by herself, she thought that being Ed- 
ward's first day of regular attendance on Mr. Howard, Ellen 
would like to know all about it as soon aa possible, and they 



proceeded accordingly. 

" Well, how do you like your new cousins, what are they 
like 1" inquired Miss Grahame, the moment she had Carolina 
entirely to heiBelf. 

"Edward I think I may like very much ; he is so affectionate 
::n6 so good-natuved, and as merry and full of fun as Percy. 
And be is so handsome, Annie, I think even you would admire 
him." 

" Then altogether he roust be very unlike his sister. I never 
saw a girl so plain, and I am sure she looks as if no fun could 

"Mamma says we must remember how short a time has 
elapsed since poor aunt's death, and also that Ellen is not strong 
enough to he very lively." 

'■ That does not at all account for her looking cross. I am 
sure she has uothing to be ill-tempered about ; there are lew 
girls iu her situation who would have made one of your family, 
as she will be. Mamma said it would be a very anxious thing 
for Mrs. Hamilton." 

"Mamma did seem to think so," replied Caroline, thought- 
fully i " but I fancy you are wrong, Annie. Ellen has not yet 
given any proof of ill-temper." 

" She has had no time, my dear; but no one can be deceived 
by such a face. My cousin. Lady Adelaide Maldon, told me 
she could always judge people by their faces. But do you like 
her as well as her brother, Caroline V 

" Ask me that question this day month, my dear Annie ; I can 
not answer you now, for I really Ao not know. I certainly do 
not see any thing particularly striking in faer yet — I do not un- 
dei-stand her ; she is so dreadfully shy or timid, aud so very in- 
animate, one can not tell whether she is pleased or soiTy. To 
lell you the real truth, I am afraid I shall not like her." 

" Why afraid 1" 

" Because mamma would be so sorry were she to know it. 1 
know she wishes ns to lovo one another." 
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" Nonsense, Caroline. Mrs, Hamilton can not hf, no ua 
IS to expect you to love every liody alike." 

spirit i " and 1 do wish, Annie, you would treat Ellen exactly 
as you do ua." 

" Indeed, I shall not. What is Colonel Fortescue's daughtei 
to me 1 Now don't be angry, Caroline, you and I are too old 
friends to quarrel for nothing : I shall certainly hate Ellen alto- 
getlier, if she is to be a subject of dispute. Come, look kind 
again ;" and the caress with which she concluded restored Car- 
oline's sei'eiiity, aTid other subjects were discussed between 
them, 

Annie Grahame was a few months younger than Caroline 
Hamilton (who was nearly thirteen,) but from having been 
emancipated from the nursery and school-room at a very early 
age, and made her mother's companion and confidant in all her 
home vexations — very pretty and engaging — she was very much 
noticed, and her visits to her titled relations in London, by 
causing her to imitate their fashionable manneiB, terms of 
speech, thoughts on dress, and rank, &c., made her a woman 
many years before her time ; and though to Lady Helen's family 
and to Lady Helen herself this made her still move agreeable, 
from becoming so very companionable ; to Mi's. Hamilton, and 
to all, in fact, who loved childhood for childhood's sake, it was 
a source of real regret, as banishing all the freshness and art- 
lessness and warmth which ought to have been the characteria 
tics of her age. Her fether was the only one of her own family 
who did not admire — and so tiied to check — this assumption 
of line ladyism, on the part of his daughter; but it waa not likely 
he could succeed, and he only estranged from him the affec 
lions of his child. 

Annie Grahame bad a gteat many fashionable acquaintances 
in London, but she still regarded Caroline Hamilton as her fa 
vorite ft'iend. Why, she could not exactly tell, except that it 
was so very, very delightful to have some one in the country to 
whom she could dilate on all the pleasures of London, display 
!ier new dresses, new music, drawings, work, &c. (not howevei 
considering it at all necessary to mention that her work and 
drawings were only kalj'hev own, and Caroline was much too 
truthful herself (o imagine it, and her mother too anxious to re- 
tain that guileless simplicity to enlighten her, as she was well 
capable of doing). Annie'a quick eye discovered that at such 
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i'msn Caroline ceilainlj- unviocl l;cr, mid slie imogiiied ehe must 
be a parson of intinite consuqucnce to excite such a feelitig, and 
tljis was Buch a pleasant seusation, that she sought Caroline as 
mucli as possible during tieif stay at Moorlands. Of Mia 
Hamilton, indeed, she stood in such uncomfortable awe, though 
that lady never addressed her except in kindness, that ua she 
grew older, it actually became dislike ; hat this only increased 
hor intimacy with Caroline, whom she had detemiined should 
t>e as wnlilte her mother as possihle ; and as this friendsliip was 
the only one of his daughter's sentiments which gave Mr. Gra- 
hame immixed satisfaciion, he encouraged it by bnnging them 
togethei as often as he could. 



Emmeline and Ellen, meanwhile, had pursued iheii 
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did not feel as they did, though the wish was so et oi^ to c ss 
her aunt, and sit as close and lovingly by her as Herbeit and 
Emmeline and even Edward did, that its very indulgence 
seemed to give her pain. Then Caroline's confession too — 
couid she ever have had courage to confess the indulgence of a 
feeling which she knew to be wj'ong — and all her aunt had 
said both to Caroline and Emmeline so fastened on her mind as 
lo make her head ache, and she quite started when a loud shoul 
^.(n.ided near them. 

' ]t is only Percy," sakl EmnieHiii; laughing ; ■' T dare aay hp 
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and Edward are running a. race or having some sort of fun." 
And BO they were ; laughing, shouting, panting, they camo full 
speed, darting in and out the trees in every variety of tnathe- 
ciatical figures theii" ingenuity could frame ; but as soon as 
Percy's restless eye discovered Erameline, lie directed hia 
course toward her, exclaiming, " Holla, Edward; Si'Jii running 
for to-day : come bere, aod let us be sober. Why, Tiny, what 
brings you and Ellen out now 1 It is not your usual time." 

"Ellen, ElJen, I have bad such a happy day; I like Mr. 
Howard more than ever (ho had only seen him twice before,) I 
am sure I shall get on with him, and he will teach me astrono- 
my and navigation too, so I aliall not be ashamed to go to sea 
next year; I shall learn so much first." 

" Let me walk home with you, dear Edward, and do tell me 
every thing you have done and are going to do," asked Ellen, 
clinging to hia arm, and looking in hia face with such an expres- 
sion [hat there was little trace of ill-temper. Emmeline mean- 
while had made her brother a party in her indignation against 
Annie's pride, which he termed insolence, vowing he would 
make her feel it. And as they came m sight of her and Caroline, 
he called out to Ellen, who, all liei timidity returning, tried to 
draw Edward into anothei walk 

" Not there, not theie, Miis Nelly, you ai-e tiot going to cut 
rae in that fashion. You have talked quite enough to Edward 
and must now come to me Edwaid, there's mamma ; off with 
you to tell your tale of delight to hei." And Edward did not 
wait a second bidding, leaving Ellen to Percy, who threw 
his arm affoctionately round her, and began talking to her so 
amusingly that she could not help laughing, and so devoted did 
he appear to her, that he had only time to greet Miss Grahame, 
with a veiy marked and polite bow, and passed on. He wished 
to provoke, and he succeeded, for Annie was always particularly 
pleased when the handsome, spirited Percy Hamilton paid her 
any attention, and that he should be so devoted to his little 
pale, disagreeable-looking cousin, as not even to give her a 
word, annoyed her as much as he desired. 

Edward's hasty progress to his aunt was slightly checked 
at seeing a stranger with her, but when he was introduced 
he made "his bow with so much of his mother's grace, that, 
fiombined with the extraordinary likeness, and her feelings al- 
ready interested in Mrs. Hamilton's account of her sister's suffer- 
uijCH and death. Lady Helen could not for the moment speak 
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except to exclaim, " Oh, how that look recalls the past ! I could 
almost fancy poor Eleanor herself stood before me." 

" Did you — did you know my mother madam V said Ed- 
ward, with so much eagerness that his cheeks crimsoned and 
his voice trembled. — "Were you one of mamma's" — but he 
could not finish the sentence, and leaning his head against hie 
aunt, he burst into teara. 

"Poor child !" said Lady Helen pityingly, as Mis. Hamiltoi! 
pressed him closer to her, and stooped down to kiss his forehead 
without speaking ; and that sudden and unexpected display of 
feeling contrasted with Ellon's painful shyness, stamped at onco 
and indelibly Lady Helen's opinion of the two orphans. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A FEW days more brought Mrs. G 11 a 1 M j el 

come their fiiends, and Ellen had a n le ] f I n^ 

introduced to strangeis j but this time was ly h p of 
her own shyness, for could she have o me i a f 1 ng h 

might have felt even pleasure. As it i 1 e gentle oani 
manner with which Mrs. Greville add ed 1 e and he m d 
yet expressive glance of Mai-y, told of such sympathy and kind- 
ness, that she felt altiacted toward both, and could quite enter 
into Emmeline's enthusiastic admiration of her friend ; not, 
however, believing it possible that she herself could ever be 
woithy to win Mary's regard. Taught from such a very early 
age to believe hei*self so far inferior to Edward, such characters 
aa Herheil; and Mary appeared lo her so exalted, that it was 
quite impossible they could ever think of her; the constant little 
acta of unobtrusive kindness that her cousin showed her, she 
attributed to his extreme goodness, not fix>m the most trifling 
merit in herselC She did indeed love him vevy dearly, the bes' 
next to her aunt ; but so much of i-everence mingled w-itb ii, 
that she was almost more reserved with him than with the 
others. Ent Herbert was naturally reserved himself in woi-ds, 
and so he did not think any thing about it, except to wish and 
endeavor to make his little cousin happier than she seemed. 
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Wlien contrastinfT Mary Greviile with Annie Gi-aliame, as slie 
was ratbei' fotid oF doing, Emmetine became ao afraid she was 
disliking the latter more than sLe ought to do, that slie never 
rested till she made an oppoitunity to confess all her feelings lo 
her mother, and beg her to tell her if they were veij wrong, and 
if she ought to like her, 

" I am not ao unconscionable as to expect you to like every 
une with whom you associate, my dear little girl," replied her 
mother, fondly, for there was something in Emmeline's guileless 
confidence irresistibly claiming love. " All we have to do when 
we find nothing that exactly sympathizes with our own feelings, 
or our own ideas of right and wrong, is to try and find out some 
reason for their being so different; some circumstance that may 
have exposed them to greater temptations and trials, for you 
know I have often told you pleasure and amusements, if too 
much indulged in, are a much gi-eater trial to some than son'ow 
and pain. Now Annie has had a great many more temptation* 
of this kind than you or Mary, and we can not expect one sf 
ery young entirely to resist them." 

" Do you mean, mamma, her giiing out so much in London V 

" Yes, love ; she is very much noticed, and so perhaps ihinki 
a little more of appearance and dress and pleasure thai ii 
quite necessary." 

" But Lady Helen need not talie her out so much, if she did 
not like. Do you think she ia quite right to do so %" asked 
Erameline, very thoughtfully. 

"We must never pronounce judgment on other people's 
actions, my liitle girl. I think it better not to inteiTupt youi 
present quiet and I hope happy life, and therefore I do not take 
you or Caroline to London; but Mr. Grahame is obliged to be 
there for several months, and Lady Helen very naturally would 
not like to be sepai'ated either fi-om him or her children. And 
then she has such a large family, and Annie so many young 
relations, that you eee Lady Helen couid not keep her children 
quite as free from temptation as I do mine, and we should 
ne more sony for Annie than blame her individually, how- 
ever we may not like Ijer faults. Do you understand me, my 

"Ob, yes, mamma, and I am so glad I took courage to tell 
you all I felt. I am afraid I have cncoui'aged many unkind 
thoughts about her, and I am quite sorry now, for 1 see she can 
noi help ihem as much as I thought she could. I do not thiidt J 
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coulc] ever malie her my friend, but I will ti^ very much not to 
dislike and avoid her." 

" And that is all that is requii'ed of you, my love. When 1 
tell you that our Father in Heaven commands us to love one 
anoiher, and to avoid all unkindness iii thought and deed, I do 
not mean that He desires U3 to love all alike, because He knevi- 
it would be neither for our happineaa nor good that it should be 
so, but only to prevent the too great influence of prejudice and 
dislike. We might think such feelings can do no harm, be- 
cause only confined to our own minds, but they would be sure 
gradually to lead us to taking pleasure in listening to tLeir dis- 
praise, and joining in it, and to seeing and talking only of their 
faults, forgetting that if we had been circumstanced exactly as 
they are, we might have been just the same : and this is the 
feeling David condemns in one of the Psalms we read this 
morning. Are you tired of listening to me, dearest, or shall we 
read it over again together^" 

Emmeline's only answer was to run eagerly for her little Bi- 
ble, and with glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes listen to her 
mother, as she turned to the fifteenth Psalm, and reading it 
through, particularly pointed out the third verso, and so ex- 
plained it, as easily and happily to satisfy her child as to the 
Divine authority for all that she had said, and to stamp them 
still more forcibly on her memory. 

" And now I do not mean to talk to you any more, my dar- 
ling," she said, kissinw the little earcest face upturned to here, 
" You have heard quite enough to think about, and I am sure 
you will not forget it, so go and play ; Ellen must be wondeiing 
what has become of you." And again liill of glee, the happy 
child bounded away, exclaiming, as she did so, " Poor Annie, 1 
am glad I am not exposed to such temptations, for I am sure I 
shjuld not be able to resist them either." 

But though auy one who had seen her the nest half hour 
might have fancied that a serious thought or sober task could 
not approach her, neither the conversation nor the Psalm was 
forgotten ; with Herbert's explanatory assistance, she not only 
found the Psalm, but committed it to memory; and the second 
Sunilay afler her convereation with her mother, i^epeated it so 
correctly and prettily to her father, as to give her the delight 
of his caressing approbation. Learning coiTectly by rote was 
always her greatest ti'ial, for her vivid fancy and vei-y vereatile 
' ined her actual lessons to be considered sucl- 
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^ludgeiy. as to it,^uiie a great effirt on hei pait to r 
them. I'iiti sense indeed if she understood it slie lea 
quiukly enough; but she pielened hei own language to 
one's else, and Mn, Hamilton hid some difRculty in ms 
her understand that in time of study sbe lequiied c 
and not fancy; and that the att(.ntion which was ne 
conquer the words as well as the sense of the lesson was much 
more important and valuable h we^ei disigieeable it might 
seem, than the facility of changii g the language to something 
prettier than the oiigiiial 

When, therefore as iii the present case she ^ luntaiily un 
dertook, and conqueied leally a diifacult task for a little h\e!y 
girl, her parents had no scruple m giving the only levtaid ehe 
cared for — their appioliation It was in the bestowal of piaiae 
Mrs. Hamilton was compelled to be almost painfully guarded 
She found that the least expres'ston of unusual approbation 
caused Caraline to lelax in her effiils thinking she had done 
quite enough, and perniciously inci'easing her aheady too exalt 
ed ideas of herseli While to Erareioline it wti the most pow 
erful incentive to a continuance in improvement, and deteimin 
ed conquest of her faults. There was constantly a dread on the 
mother's heart, that Caroline would one day accuse her of pai"- 
tiality, from the different measure of her approbation which she 
WAS compelled to bestow ; and yet painful as it was to persevere 
under such an impression, the future welfere of both was too 
precious to be risked for the gratification of the present. 

She was watching with delight Emmeline's unrestrained en- 
joyment of her father's caresses and lively conversation, in 
which Percy as usual joined — for Tiny, as he. chose to call her, 
was his especial ,pet and plaything — when she was startled by a 
low and evidently suppressed sob near her; Ellen was bending 
over a book of Bible-stoiies which Herbert bad lent her, and 
her long ringlets completely concealed her face ; Miss Harcourt 
and Caroline both looked up surpnsed, but a rapid sign from 
Mrs, Hamilton prevented their making any remark. Herbert 
fixed his eyes pityingly on his little cousin as if wishing but not 
liking to address her. Edward was the only one of Uie party 
who moved. He was busily engaged in examining a large 
Noah's ark, and speculating as to its resemblance to a ship, and 
its powers of floating, but after a few minutes' apparent thought 
he left it, and sitting down on Ellen's chair, put his arm round 
ner, and begged her to find a picture of Noah's ark, and see if 
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it were at f^ll like the toy. CheerecJ by his affection, she cira- 
queved witli a stioug effort the clinking in lier tliroat, aiicJ turnutl 
to the page, and tried to sympathize in his wonder if it really 
were like the vessel in which Noah was saved, and wViere he 
could have put all the animals. Mrs. Hamilton joined them, 
and without taking more notice of Ellen's very pale cheeks and 
heavy eyes, than gently to put back the thick tresses that seem- 
ed to annoy her by their weight, gave them so much inlei-esting 
information on tiie subject, and so delighted Edwant with al- 
lowing bim to drag down several books from the library to find 
out all they said about it, that two hours slipped aivay quite 
unconsciously; and Ellen's very painful feeling had been so 
soothed, that she could smile, and join Emmeiine in making all 
the animals walk in grand procession to their temporary dwell- 
But Mrs. Hamilton did not forget the child's involuntary evi 
dence of suffering, and vainly tried to imagine what at that mo 
ment could have caused it. Herbert seemed to think about it, 
too, for the next day she heard him ask Edward — 

"If he knew why his sister always looked so sad] if he 
thought it was because she was not yet reconciled to Oak- 
wood 1" 

"It is not that," was Edward's reply: "she has always 
looked and seemed sad, as long as I can remember her. One 
reason may be, she was always ii! in India, and papa was often 
telling me how very much she suffered, and how patiently she 
bore it J and then, too, she knew I was poor mamma's favorite, 
(liis voice trembled), and that used to make her very unhappy ; 
but I do not know why she is so very sad now, unless sue is 
ill again, and that no one can tell, for she never will complain " 
" Was your sister such a constant sufferer then 1" inquiied 
bis aunt. "Come here, and tell me all you (an about hei, 
Edward, I wish I could know more about both your hves in 
India." 

Edward, with eager willingness communicated all he knen, 
though, from his heing so constantly with his mothei , and Elk n 
BO much left with her father and heiself, that all was little 
enough ; adding, however, that aftei her very dangerou'i ulness, 
when she was eight years old, he peifectly well lemembeied 
hearing some celebrated physician say to his fatbei she would 
probably feel the effects of it all hei life 

" It was a very long time In f tc mimma peimitted me tu cen 
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her," added Edward, " and when I did, I remember being al 
most frightened, she was ko altered, so pale, and lliin, and weak ; 
and .then slie was very ill after poor papa's death; but since 
then Bhe has never complained, and never kept her bed ; but I 
know she is often in pain, for when I have touched her forehead 
sometimes, it has burnt my hand like file 

This childish explanation certainly told Mra Hamilton more 
than she bad known before ; but that LUea had witi es=ed the 
fearful scene of her father's death was still coULealed Edward 
as he grew older, though he did not know why seemed to 
shrink from the subject, particulaily that he had been at d ball 
the same awful iiigbt. 

A few days afterward, as Mrs Hamilton was crosi^ing the 
large hall on her way tn the school ro m — lot so spite of Per 
cy's determination that it should receive the moie learned and 
refined appellation of studio, it wai still called — she overheaid 
Caroline's voice, exclaiming in angiy impatience — 

" Indeed, I shall not, I have enough to do with my own les 
sons, without attending to other people s It is j out idlentss El 
len, not the difficulty of your lesion for I am sute it h eisy 
enough." 

"For shame, Caroline!" was Emmeliue s n digt ant reply 
" She is not idle, and I am sure her lesson is not so easy , I wish 
I could, explain it properly." 

" You know Miss Harcourt hei'self said sTie was careless or 
idle to-day, and she must know. I am not going to lose my 
hour of recreation to help those who won't help themselves." 

" How can you be so ill-natured, so unkind !" began EmmO' 
line; but Ellen's beseeching voice interrupted her — 

"Do not quarrel with your sister on my account, dearest 
Emmeline ; I dare say I am very stupid, but my head does feel 
confused to-day; pray do not mind me, dear Emmy; go with 
Caroline, aunt Emmeline will not like your remaining in." 

Caroline bad already quitted the room, and in her haste ran 
against her mother, who she instantly perceived had heard all 
she said. With a deep blush, she turned as to re-enter the 
school-room, but Mrs. Hamilton stopped ber — 

" No," she said, gi'avely, " if you are only to act kindly for fear 
of my reproof it will do no good either to youi-self or Ellen. I 
could scarcely have believed it possible you should so have 
spoken, had I not beard it. Go and amuse yourself as you in- 
tended ; I rather think had you given up a little of your time to 
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help your cousin, you-would have expeiienced more real pleas- 
me than you will now feel all day." 

" Dear mamma, will you help Ellen V aalted Emmeline, very 
timidly, for though at Ellen's reiterated entreaty she had left 
her, alie felt it almost disrespect to run aci'oas the hall while hei 
mother was speaking ; and the thought suddenly crossed he' 
that, as she waa quite sure Ellen was not idle though Mis: 
Harcourt thought she was, her mother, by assisting her, niighl 
Bave her from increased displeasuie, 

" Yes, dearest, if neceBsary ; 1 have heard enough to satisfy 
me that you would if you could ; and so I will, for your sake." 
And Einnieline i-an away, quite happy, to try all she could to 
soothe Caroline, whose self-reproach had as usual terminated in 
8 fit of ill-temper and anger against Ellen, instead of against 
herself. 

Mra. Hamilton entered the school-room, and stood by Ellea 
BO quietly tbat the child did not perceive hei". Her attention 
waa completely absorbed in her book ; but after a few minutes 
she suddenly poshed it from her, and exclaiming almost passion- 

" I can not learn it, try all I can ! and Miss Harcourt will be 
so voiy, very angry" — and she gave way, for the first time 
since hei- anival at Oakwood, to a violent burst of tears. 

'"What is this very, very difficult lesson, my little Ellen!" 
inquired her aunt, kindly taking one hand from her face. " Tel] 
me, and we shall be able to learn it together, perhaps." 

" Oh, no, no ! it is because I am so vci-y stupid ; Miss Har- 
court has explained it to me twice, and I know, I know, I ought 
to understand it — but — " 

" Well, then, never mind it to-day. We can all learn much 
better some days than others, you know ; and I dare say to- 
morrow you will be able to conquer it." 

" But Miss Harcourt is already displeased, and she will be 
Blill more bo, if I leave it without her permission," replied the 
sobbing girl, longing, but not daring, to throw her arms round 
her aunt's neck, and lean her aching head against her bosom. 

" Not if I beg a reprieve," replied her aunt, smiling ; •' but 
you must not let it make you bo very unhappy, Ellen. I am 
afiaid it is not only your lesson, but that you are ill, or unhappy 
about sorriethiiig else. Tell me, dearest, what can I do to make 
you more happy, more at home ?" 

"Oh, noiliing, nothing!" replied Ellen, struggling with her 
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tears. "Indeed I am liappier than I ever thouglil I could be; 
I must be very ungrateful to make you think I ain uiiliappy, 
when you are so good and so kind. My head ached to-day, 
and that always makes me feel a wish to cry; but indeed I am 
not unhappy, and never when you kiss me and call me your 
Ellen, whatever I may feel when you are not by ;" and, as if 
fiiglitened at her own confession, she hid her face in her aunt's 

Mrs. Hamilton lifted her iiito her lap, and kissed her widioui 
speaking, 

" You must learn to love mo more and more thei. my Ellon," 
she said, after a pause, " and when you are feeling ill or in 
pain, you must not be airaid to tell me, or I Bhall think that you 
only fancy you love me," 

" Oh, no, it is not fancy ; I never loved any one as I do you 
— except papa — my own darling', good papa!" the word was 
almost choked with sobs. "He used to fondle me and praise 
me, and call me bis darling Ellen, as uncle Hamilton did Bm- 
meline last Sunday: and when 1 was ill, bo ill they said I 
should die, he never left me, except when his miiitary duties 
called him away ; and he used to nurse mo, and try to amuse 
me, that I might forret pain and weakness. Oh, I shall never, 
never forget llial dreadful nii^ht 1" and she closed her eyes and 
shuddered, as the horrid scene of blood and deatll flashed befoic 

" What dreadful night, my poor child?" inquired Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, soothingly, after douhting whether or not it would be bet- 
ter for Ellen to pui'sue snch an evidently nainful theme, and 
iio longer requiring an exnJanation of her emotion the pre 
fious Sabbath. 

" The night poor papa was killfld ; — oh, th»re were so many 
bontd forms on the grass, the natives and poor fjajia's own men, 
and they looked so ghastly in the moonlight, ajid tlie cross was 
covered with blood and limbs and heads that had been shot off; 
and there were such cries and gi'oans of pain — 1 see it, ) hear 
it all again so often before I go to slwep, and when my head 
feels as it does to-day, and fancy I hear poor papa's Isiat worAi, 
and feel his kiss as he lay bleeding, bleedirig slowly to dial.'* 
and his voice was so sti-ange, and his lips so cold !" 

" But how came you in such a dreadful ecpve, mv fmor V 
len 1 who could have permitted such a little child to bn tlwve 5 

" Because I wished it so very much ; I knew he would fli 
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before tViey could bring bim to me, and I did bo wajit to feel liis 
kiss and hear liis voice once more. Oh, aunt Emmeline ! shall 
[ never see him again 1 I know he can not come to me ; hut 
shall I, oh, shall I ever he good enough to go to him 1" And she 
looked up in her aunt's face with such a countenance ()f be- 
seeching entreaty, that Mrs. Hamilton's eyes filled witli tears, 
and it was a fall minute before she could speak ; but when she 
did, Ellen felt more relieved and comforted, than on the subject 
of her father's death she had ever felt before. From her motbet 
not bein^ able to bear the subject even partially alluded to, and 
from having no one to whom she could speak of it, it had taken 
a still stronger hold of her imagination ; and whenever she was 
unusually weak, and her bead aching and confused, it became 
still more vivid. The very visible sympathy and interest of her 
aunt, and the gentle words in which she tried to turn the child's 
■ thoughts from that scene of horror to the happiness of her father 
in Heaven, and an assurance that, if she tried to do her duty, 
and to love and serve God, and trust in His mercy to render 
her efforts acceptable, she would, rejoin him, seemed to remove 
the mass of tangled thought within her young mind. Her head, 
indeed, still ached veiy painfully, and her eyes seemed as if 
they would close, notwithstanding all her efforts to keep tbein 
open ; but when she awoke from a long quiet sleep, on the sofa 
in Mra. Hamilton's di-essing-room, where her aunt had laid lier, 
and found that kind friend still watching over ber, the little heart 
and temples had ceased to throb so quickly, and she felt better 
and happier. 

Mr. B'laitiand, the medical friend of the family, confirnjed the 
Opinion which Edward had said their physician in India had 
given of his sister's state of health. He did not, he said, con- 
sider her liable to serious illness, or of a constitution that would 
not endure ; but that he feared it would be some yeara before 
she knew the blessing of really good health, and be constantly 
subject to that lassitude, severe headache, and the depression 
of the whole system thence proceeding, which must prevent the 
liveliness and quickness of acquirement natural to most chil- 
dren. He thought the evil had been veiy greatly increased by 
want of sufficient caie in early years, and the unwholesome cli- 
mate in which she had so long lived, that he wondered her mo- 
ther had not been advised to send her over to England, adding, 
with a smile, he was quite sure Mi's. Hamilton would not have 
roi'used the charge, anxious as it might have been. And earn- 
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eslly, not only on account of the child's physical but meotal 
health, did Mrs. Hamilton wish that such had been the case, and 
tbat she had had the cai'e of her niece from earliest infancy; and 
how much move would she have wished this, had she known that 
Mrs. Fortescue had i-eally been advised to do with Hl!«n as Mr, 
Maitland had said, but that believing it merely an idle fancy, 
and persisting, too, in her own headstrong idea, that it was ill- 
temper, not illness, which rendered Ellen so disagreeable, she 
would not stoop so to conquer her unfortunate pride as to ask 
such a favor of her relatives, and to whom else could she appeal 1 
Colonel Fortescue had none but distant cousins. She did satis- 
fy a qualm of conscience by once suggesting to her husband — 
as her own idea, however, not as that of an experienced physi- 
cian — that as he fancied Ellen was always ill, she might be bet- 
ter in England ; but, as she expected, not only his intense love 
for his little girl rose up against ihe idea of separation, but his 
pride revolted from sending her to claim the pity of relatives 
who had so completely cast off her parents : yet had he been told 
it was absolutely necessary for-her health and so greatly for her 
happiness, he would not have hesitated to sacrifice every thought 
of self. But Eleanor, satisfied that sbe had done her duty, and 
delighted that in one respect he was quite as proud as she was, 
never again referred to the subject, and the physician who had thus 
advised, from his constant removals, he never chanced to meet.' 

Great, indeed, was the amount of childish suffering which 
this selfish decision, on the part of her mother, occasioned Ellen. 
We do not mean the pain of constant languor itself, though that 
in its full amount our happy healthful young readers can not 
have the least idea of; they, perhaps, think it almost a pleasant 
change, the care, and petting, and presents so often lavished on a 
brief decided illness ; but that is a verydifferent thing to that kind 
of suffering which only bo afiects them as to he dull and heavy, 
they do not know why, and to make it such a veiy difficult task 
to learn the lessons others find so easy ; and such a pain some- 
times to move, that they are thought slow and unwilling, and 
perhaps even idle,*when they would gladly run, and help, and 
work as others ; and so weak soraeiimea, that tears start at the 
fii-st hai-sb or unkind word, and they are thought ci'oss, when 
they do not in the least foel ao ; and this, not for a few weeks, 
but, vrith few exceptions, the trial of months and even years. 

And this ivas Ellen's — which not even the tenderest and most 
iinfiiiling care of her aunt could entirely guard her from. It is 
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a most difficult thing for those who are strong and healthy tliem- 
Belves to underetand and always bear with phjsicaJ suffering in 
others. Miss Harcourt, though in general free from any thing 
like prejudice, and ardently desirous to follow up lier own and 
Mrs. Hamilton's iiJeas of nght and wrong, could not so govern 
her affetiions as to feel the same toward Ellen as she did towaid 
Edward and the children alie had lived with and taught no long. 
Her task with Ellen lequired more patience and forheaiance 
and care than with either of the others, and sometimes she 
could not help believing and acting toward her as if it were 
willful idleness and carelessness, not the languor of disease. 

With the recollection and evidence of Herbert, who had beer, 
delicate from his birth, and who was yet of such a remarkably 
gifted mind, and so bright in aspect, so sweet in temper, that 
illness seemed to have spiritualized instead of deadened every 
faculty, she could not understand, as Mra. Hamilton did, the 
force of circumstances in producing from nearly the same cause 
two such different effects, nor how it was that complete neglect 
had engendered more evils than indiscreet indulgence ; but thai 
it appeared to have done so, was unhappily only too evident 
not only to Miss Harcourt but to Mrs. Hamilton. It seemed 
almost suipming, and certainly a proof of a remarkably good 
disposition, that Edward appealed so free from great faults, and 
of such a warm, generous, frank, ariA seemingly unselfish nature, 
so open to conviction and to all good impressions, that, escept 
occasional fits of violent passion, there really was, as far as his 
aunt and uncle could perceive, nothing to complain of. Tbey 
did not know that he stood in such awe of Mr. Hamilton, from 
his mother's lessons of his exceeding sternness, that he exercised 
the greatest control over himself ; and be was so excessively 
fond of Mr. Howard, and his days glided by in such varied and 
delightful employment, that there was no temptation to do wrong, 
except certain acts of trifling disobedience, of more consequence 
from the se!f-wi!l they betrayed Chan the acts themselves, but 
which might have been sources of anxiety to his aunt, and les- 
sened her confidence in him had she known them ; but she did 
not, for Ellen not only constantly concealed, but she was the 
sufferer for him,«aiid so brought reproof and suspicion on her- 
self, which, could the truth have been known, might have been 
averted. But truth of act as well as word had never been im- 
pressed on Edward ; and, therefore, though he was constitution- 
ally too brave to utter a falsehood, too honorable to shield him 
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self at the expense of another, if he knew that other suffered, ho 
had been too long taught to believe that Ellen was his inferior, 
and must always give up to him, to imagine that he was evei 
acting deceitfully ov unmaiifuUy in permitting her to conceal hia 
acts of disobedience. 

There was so much to love and admire in Edward, that nei- 
ther Mr. nor Mi-B. Hamilton imagined the real weakness of fiis 
character — that those lovable qualities all sprung from natural 
impulse, unsustained by any thing like principle. The quick- 
ness and apparent fervor witb which he received the religious 
impressions they and Mr. Howard sought so earnestly to instill 
in the short time that was allowed them before be entered the 
navy, they augured so hopefully from, that not only his preceptor 
and uncle, but his ever anxious aunt, looked forward to liis ca 
loer with scarcely a doubt as to its probity and honor. 

Ellen caused her infinitely more anxiety. There was a dis- 
regard to ti'utli, a want of openness and candor, which, though 
Mra. Hamilton believed the effects of neglect and extreme ti- 
midity, both her husband and Miss Harcourt feared were natural. 
Much, indeed, sprung from the poor child's mistaken idea of 
the nature and solemnity of the promise she had made her mo- 
ther, and her constant watchfulness and detetminalion to shield 
Edward. For the disregard to truth, ber mother had, indeec3, 
alone been answerable. Ellen's naturally very timid character 
required the inculcation of a high, firm principle, to enable her 
so to conquer herself as to speak the truth, even if she suffered 
from it. It was only, indeed, in extreme cases of fear — and 
never to her father that she had ever spoken falsely; but to 
Mi's. Hamilton's higb principles, which by extreme dihgence 
and care she had so successfully imparted to her own children, 
even concealment was often an act«d untruth, and of this fault 
and equivocation Ellen was but too often guilty; exciting Miss 
Harcourt's and Caroline's prejudices yet more against her. The 
latter, with all her faults, never swerved from the rigid truth, 
and had a strong contempt and dislike toward all those who 
did — except ber friend Annie, who, as she always took care to 
Speak the truth to her, she did not suspect of being Jess careful 
ihan hei'Self, Emmeline, who had had some difficulty in resti'aiu- 
ing her love of exaggeration, and also in so conquering her own 
timidity and fear as always to speak the truth, only pitied Ellen, 
hut did not love her tlie less. 

Of course, it was not till some months had passed that thesi 
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lights and shadows of character in the oi-phaiis, and in the opin- 
ions tliey called forth in those around them, could be discover- 
ed ; bnt notwithBtanding she stood almost alone in her opinion, 
notwithstanding there was \evy little outward evidence that she 
was coirect, Mrs. Hamilton believed there waa a great deal 
more in her niece than was discernible. She seemed to possess 
a strength, almost an intensity, of feeling and warmth of affec- 
tion, which, if properly guided, would effectually aid in remov- 
ing the childish errors engendered by neglect ; and it waa this 
belief which not only enabled her to bear calmly the anxiety 
and care, and often pain, which those faults and their compelled 
correction occasioned, but actually to love her niece, if possible, 
still more than Edward, and very nearly with the same amount 
of quiet but intense affection which she felt for her own chil- 



CHAPTER V. 



One very fine morning in May, Mrs. Hamilton invited Ed- 
ward to join bei- in a walk, intending also to call at Moorlands 
and Greville Manor on their way. The lads were released for a 
few days fi-om their attendance on Mr. Howard, that gentleman 
having been summoned on some clerical business to Exeter. 
Pei-cy w as to accompany his father on an equestrian excursion ; 
Herbert had been commissioned by Emmeline some days before 
to take some books to Mai-y Greville, and had looked forward 
himself to spending a morning with her. Edward, delighted at 
being selected as his aunt's companion, prepared with haste 
arid glee for his excuiaioo. Robert was, however, unfortunately 
not at hand to give him a clean pair of shoes (he had abeady 
spoiled two pair that morning by going into the stream which 
van through the park to sail a newly-rigged frigate), and angry 
at the delay, fearing that his aunt would not wait for him, he 
woi'ked himself into sucii a violent passion, that when Robert 
did appear he gave vent to more abusive language than he had 
ever yet ventured to «se, concluding by biirlin;^ both his dis 
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carded shoes at the domestic, who only escaped a severe Wow \iy 
starting a. ido, and permitting them to go through the window. 

" Robeit, leave the room : I desire that you will not again 
give your assistance to Master Fortescue till ho knows how to 
ask it," was Mrs. Hamilton's most unexpected interference, and 
Edward so etaited at her voice and look, that his passion was 
suddenly calmed. 

" Finish your toilet, and when you have found your slioes 
and put them away, you may join me in the hreakfast-rooni, 
Edward. I only wait your pleasure." 

And never did Edward leave her presence more gladly. 
Shame had suddenly conquered anger; and though his chest 
still heaved and his cheeks were still flushed, he did not utter 
another word till nearly a ijuarter of a mile on their walk. 
Twice he had looked up in his aunt's face as if about to speak, 
but the expression was so very grave, that he felt strangely 
afraid to proceed. At length he exclaimed — 

" You are displeased with me, dear aunt ; but indeed I could 
not help feeling angry," 

" I am still more sorry than displeased, Edward ; I had hoped 
you were leai'ning more control, and to know your duty to a 
domestic better. Your uncle — " 

" Oh, pray do not teli him 1" implored Edward, " and I will 
ask Robert's pardon the moment I go home." 

" I certainly shall not complain of you to him, Edward, if ray 
arguments can convince you of your error ; but if you are only 
to ask Itobert's pardon for fear of your uncle, I would rather 
you should not do so. Tell me the truth ; if you were quite 
sure your uncle would know nothing about it, would you stil! 
ask Robert's pardon V 

Edward unhesitatingly answered "No!" 

■' And why not 1" 

"Because I think he ought to ask mine for keeping me wait- 
ing 33 he did, and for being insolent first to mc." 

" He did not keep you waiting above five minutes, and that 
was my fault not his, as I was employing him ; and as for inso- 
lence, can you lei! me what he said V Edward hesitated. 

" I do not remember tho esact words, but I know he called 
me impatient, and if I were, he had no right to tel! me so." 

" Nor did he. I heaid all that passed, and I could not help 
thinking how veiy far superior was Robert, a pooi- country 
youth, to the young gentleman who abused him." 
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The color rose to Edward's temples, but he set his teeth 
and clenched his hand, to prevent any farther display of anger ; 
and his aunt, after attentively observing him, continued — 

" He said that his young master Percy never required impos- 
sibilities, and though often impatient never abased him. Yoii 
heard the word, and feeling you had heen so, believed he ap- 
plied it to yourself," 

" But ia what can he be my superior V asked Ednfaid, in a 
low voice, as if still afraid his passion would regain ascendency. 

"I will. answer your question by another, Edward. Suppose 
any one had used abusive Ici-ms toward you, and contemptuous- 
ly desired you to get oiit of their sight, how would you have 
answered V 

" I would have etruck him to the earth," replied Edward, pas- 
sionately, and quite forgetting his wished for control. " Neither 
equal nor superior should dare speak bo to me again." 

"And what prevented Robert acting in the same manner 1 
Do you think he has no feeling? — that he is incapable of such 



Edward stood for a minute quite still and silent. 

" I did not think any thing about it," he said, at length ; " but 
I certainly supposed I had a right to say what I pleased to one 
bQ far beneatb me." 

" And in what is Robert so far beneath you V 

" He is a servant, and I am a gentleman in birth, i-ank — " 

" Stop, Edward ! did you make yourself a gentleman 1 Is 
it any credit to you, individually, to be higher in the world, and 
receive a better education than Robert V 

Edward was again silent, and his aunt continued to talk lu 
him so kindly yet so earnestly, that at length he exclaimed — 

"I feel 1 have indeed been wrong, dear aunt] but what can 
I do to prove to Robert I am really sorry for having treated 
him so ill r 

" Are you really sorry, Edward, or do you only say this for 
fear of your uncle's displeasure ?" 

" Indeed, I had quite forgotten him," replied Edward, earn- 
estly i " I deserve his auger, and would willingly expose myself 
to it, if it would redeem my fault." 

" I would rather see you eadeavor eaniestly to restrain your 
passions my dear boy, than inflict any such pain upon you. It 
will be a great pleasure to me if you can really so conquer your- 
self as to apologize to Robert ; and I think the pain of so doing 
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will enable you more easily to remember all we have been say- 
ing, than if you weakly shrink fi'om it. Thf life you have cho- 
sen makes me even more anxious that you shouKl become less 
passionate — than were you to remain longer with me ; I feat 
you wll BO often suffer seriously from it," 

" I very i^ften make resolutions never to be in a passion again," 
returneil Edward, BOrrowfiiUy ; " but whenever any thin^ pro- 
vokes me, something seems to come in my throat, mid I am 
compelled to give way." 

"You vriJl not be able to conquer your fault, i?v« dear Ed- 
ward, without great perseverance; but remember, the moie 
difficult the task, the greater the reward ; and tbat you can 
control anger I have, .even during our walk, had a proof." 

Edward looked up surprised, 

" Did you not feel very angry when I said Robert was your 
superior V' 

"Yes," replied Edward, blushing deeply. 

"And yet you successfully checked your rising passion, for 
fear of offending me. I can not be always near you ; but, my 
dear boy, you must endeavor to remember that lesson I have 
tried to teach you so often — that you are never a/oree. You 
can not even tliink an angry thought, much less speak an abu- 
sive word and commit the most trifling act of passion, without 
offending God. If you would but ask for His help, and i-ecol- 
Isct that to offend Him is far more terrible than to incur the dis- 
pleasure of either your uncle or myself, I tbink you would find 
your task much easier, than if you attempted it, trusting in your 
own strength alone, and only for fear of man." 

Edward did not make any reply, but his countenance express- 
ed sucli earnest thought and sonened feeling, that Mi-s. Hamil- 
ton determined on not interrupting it by calling at Moorlands as 
she had intended, and so turned in the direction of Greville 
Manor. They walked oa for some little time in silence, gradu- 
ally ascending one of those steep and narrow but green and 
flowery lanes peculiar to Devonshire ; and on reaching the sum^ 
mit of the hijl, and pausing a moment by the litde gate that 
opened on a rich meadow, through which their path lay, an ex- 
clamation of " How beautiful !" buret from Edward. 

Fields of alternate red and green sloped down to the river's 
edge, the gi'een bearing the glistening color peculiar to May, 
tlie red from the full rich soil betraying that the plow had but 
laioly been there, and both contrasting beautifully with the 
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liropid waters, whose deep azure seemed to mock tlie very heaT- 
ona. The Dart from that point seemed no longer a nieimder- 
ing river : it was ao encompassed by thick woods and fertile 
hills that it resembled a lake, to wliich there was neither outlet 
nor inlet, save from the land. The trees all presented that ex-- 
quisite vaiiety of green peculiar to May, and so lofty was the 
slope on whicli they grew, tbat some seemed to touch the verj 
sky, while others bent gracefully over the water, which their 
thick branches nearly touched. The hills themselves presented 
a complete mosaic of red and green ; the fields divided by 
higii hedges, from which the oak and elm and beech and ash 
would start up, of growth so superb as to have the semblance 
of a cultivated park, not of natural woodland. 

Greville Manor, an Elizabethan building, stood on their right, 
Buri'ounded by its ancient Vfoods, which, though lovely still, Mr- 
Greville'a excesses had already shorn of some of their finest 
timber. Some parts of the river were in complete sbade fi-om 
the overhanging bvancbes, while beyond them would stretch the 
bright blue of heaven : in other parts, a stray sunbeam would 
ilart through an opening in the thick branches, and shine like 
a bright spot in the surrounding darkness ; and farther on, the 
cloudless sun so flung down his full refulgence, that the moving 
watei-s flashed and sparkled like burning gems, 

" Is it not beautiful, dear aunt ? Sometimes I feel as if I 
were not half so passionate in the open air as in the house ; 
can you tell me why?" 

"Not exactly, Edward," she replied, smiling; "but I am 
veiy pleased to hear you say so, and to flnd that you can admire 
such a lovely scene as this. To my feelings, the presence of a 
loving God is so irapreased upon his works — we can so distinctly 
trace goodness, and love, and power, in the gift of such a 
beautiful world, that I feel still more how wrong it is to induJgo 
in vexation, or care, or anxiety, when in the midst of a beauti- 
ful country, than when at home ; and perhaps it is something of 
the same feeJing working in you, though you do not know bow 
to define it." 

■" But you can never do or feel any thing wrong, dear aunt," 
said Edward, looking with surprised inquiry in her face. 

" Indeed, my dear boy, I know that I very often have wrong 
thoughts and feelings ; and that only my Father in Heaven's 
infinite mercy enables me to overcome them. It would be very 
tiid. if I were as faulty, and as easily led into error, as you and 
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your cousins may be, when I liave hat! so many more years to 
think and try to improve in ; but just in the same way aa you 
have duties to j.erform and feelings to overcome, so have I ; 
and if I fail in the endeavor to lead you all in the better and 
happier path — or feel too much anxiety, or shiiiik from giving 
myself pain, when compelled to correct a fault in either of you, 
I am just aa likely to incur the diapleasui-e of our Father in 
Heaven, as you are when you are passionate or angry; and 
perhaps still more so, for the more capaWo we are of knowing 
and doing our duty, the more wrong wo are when we fail in i^ 
even in thought." 

There was so much in this reply to surprise Edward, it 
seemed bo to fill his mind with new ideas, that he continued his 
walk in absolute silence. That his aunt couid ever faii, as sbe 
seemed to say she had and did, and even still at times found it 
difficult to do right, was very strange; but yet somehow it 
seemed to comfort him, and to inspire him with a sort of cour- 
age to emulate her, and conquer hia difficulties. He had fancied 
that she could not possibly understand how difficult it was for 
bim always to be good ; but when he found that she could do 
BO even from her own expeiience, her words appeared endowed 
with double force, and he loved her, and looked up to her more 

Ten minutes more brought them to the Gothic lodge of the 
Manor, and instead of seeking the front entrance, Mrs. Hamilton 
led the way to the flower-garden, on whicli Mrs. Greville's 
usual morning-room opened by a glass door. 

" Herbert was to tell Mary of our intended visit ; I wonder 
she ia not watching for me as uaual," observed Mrs. HamUton, 
somewhat anxiously; and her anxiety increased, as on neai'ing 
the half open door she saw poor Mary, her head leaning against 
Herbert, deluged in tears. Mrs. Greville was not there, though 
the books, work, and maps upon the table told of their morning's 
employment having been the same as usual. Herbert was 
earnestly etideavoring to speak comfort, but evidently without 
tuccesa ; and Mary was in general so controlled, that her present 
s^ief betrayed some very much heavier trial than usual. 

" Is your mother ill, niy dear Mary 1 What can have hap- 
pened to agitate you so painfully 1" she inquired, as at the first 
lound of her voice the poor girl sprung toward her, and tried to 
say how very glad she was that she had come just then ; but 
the words were inarticulate from sobs ; and Mrs. Hamilton, 
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desiring Edward to amuse iiimself in the garden, made her sit 
down by her, and told her not to attempt to check her tears, 
but to let them have flee vent a few minutes, and then to try 
and teli her w/hat had occurred. It was a very sad tale for a 
child to tell, and as Mrs. Hamilton's previous knowledge euabled 
her to gather more fi'om it than Mary's broken narrative per- 
mitted, we will give it in our own words. 

Mr. Greville had been at home for a month, a quarter of 
which time the good humor which some unusually successful 
bets had excited, lasted ; but no longer. His amusement then 
consisted, as usual, in trying every method to annoy and irritate 
his wife, and in endeavoring to make hie son exactly like him- 
self. Young as the boy was — scarcely twelve — he took him to 
scenes of riot and feasting, which the society of some boon 
companions, unhappily near neighbore, permitted ; and though 
Alfred's cheek became pale, his eve haggard, and his temper 
uneven, his initiation was fraught with such a new species of 
excitement and pleasure, that it r^oiced and encouraged hia 
father in the same measure as it agonized his mother, and, for 
hoi' sake, poor Maiy. 

That morning Alfred had declared his intention of visiting a 
large fair, which, with some races of but ill repute, from the 
bad company they collected, was to be held at a neighboring 
town, and told his fether to prepare for a large demand on his 
cash, as he meant to try his hand at all the varieties of gaming 
which the scene presented. Mr, Greville laughed heartily at 
what he called the boy's right spirit, and promised him all he 
rei|uired ; but there was a quivering on her mother's lip, a 
deadly paleness on her cheek, that spoke volumes of suffering 
to the heart of the observant Mary, whn sat trembling beside 
her. Still Mrs. Greville did not speak till her husband left the 
room ; but then, as Alfred was about to follow him, she caught 
hold of his hand, and implored him, with such a tone and look 
of agony, only to listen to her, for her sake to give up hia in- 
tended pleasure ; that, almost frightened by an emotion which 
in his gentle mother he had scarcely ever seen, and suddenly 
remembering that he had lately been indeed most unkind and 
neglectful to hei, he threw his arms round her neck, and prom- 
ised with tears that if it gave her so much pain, he would not 
go ; and so siucei-e was his feeling at the moment that, had (here 
been no tempter neai, he would, in all probability, have kept 
his word. But the m.omcnt Mr. Greville heard from his sou his 
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change of ioteiition and its cause, he ao lauglied at liis lifliculoua 
folly, so sncei-ed at his want of spirit in prefeiring his mother's 
whims to uis father's pleasures, that, as could not fail to be 
the oa£o, eSi^iy feetCer feeling fled. This ought to have lieen 
enough ; but it was too good aii oppoitunity to vent his ill-tem- 
per on his wife, to be neglected. He sought her, where she 
was superintending Mai7'3 lessons, and for nearly an houi 
poured upon her tlie most fearful abuse and cutting taunts, 
ending by declaring that all the good she had done by her 
saintly eloqtieoce was to banish her son from her presence, 
whenever he left home, as in futui^e Alfred should be his com- 
panion ; and that he should begin that voi-y day. Mrs. Greville 
neither moved nor spoke in leply ; aQil the expression of her 
countenance was so sternly calm, that poor Mary felt as if she 
dared not give way to the emotion with which her heart was 
bursting. 

Mr. Gi-evi!Ie left the room, and they heard him peremptorily 
desire the housekeeper to put up some of Master Alfred's 
clothes. la a perfectly composed voice Mrs. Greville desired 
Mary to proceed with the exercise she was writing, and emulat- 
ing her firmness, she tried to obey. Fortunately her task was 
writing, for to have spoken or read aloud would, she felt, have 
been impossible. So full half an hour passed, and then hasty 
footsteps were heard in the hall, and the joyous voice of Alfred 

" Let me wish mamma and Mary good by, papa." 
" 1 have not another moment to spate," was the reply. " You 
have kept me long enough, and must be quicker next time ; 
come along, my boy." 

The rapid ti-ead of hoi-ses' boofe speedily followed the sullen 
clang widi which the hall door closed, and as rapidly faded 
away in the distance. With an iiiesistible impulse, Mary 
raised her eyes to her mothei's face, a bnght red flush had 
risen to her temples, but hei lips weie perfectly colorless, and 
her hand tightly pressed ber heart, but this only lasted a 
minute, for the next she had fallen quite senseless on the floor. 
Her poor child hung over her almost paralyzed witli terror, and 
so long did the faint last, tliat she was conveyed to her own 
room, partially undressed, and laid on her bed before she at all 
recovered. A brief while she had clasped Mary to her bosom, 
as if in her was indeed hor only earthly comfort, and then in a 
faint voice desired to be left quite alone. Mary had flung hei> 
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self on the neck of the sympathizing Herbert Hamilton (who had 
arrived just in the confusion attendant on Mi-s. Groville's unusual 
illness), and wept tliere in all the uncontioiied violence of eariy 

Mrs. Hamilton remained some time with her afflicted fiiond, 
for so truly could slie sympathize with her, that hor society 
brought witb it the only solace Mrs, Gvcville was capable of 
realizing from human companionship. 

" It is not for myself I murmur," were the only words that in 
that painful interview might have even seemed like complaint ; 
" but for my poor child. How is her fragile frame and gentle 
spirit to endure through trials such as these ; oh, Emmeliiie, to 
lose both, and through their father !" 

And difficult indeed did it seem to realize the cause of such 
a terrible dispensation ; but happily for Mrs. Greville, she could 
still look up in love and trust, even when below all of comfort 
as of joy seemed departed ; and in a few days she was enabled 
to resume her usual avocations, and, by an assumption of cheer- 
fulness and constant employment, to restore some degree of 
peace and happiness to her child. 

Neither Herbert nor Edward seemed itjclinad to converse 
on their walk home, and Mrs. Hamilton was so engrossed in 
thought for Mrs. Greville, that she did not feel disposed to 
speak either. Herbert was contrasting his father with Mary's, 
"and with such a vivid sense of his own happier lot, that he felt 
almost oppressed with the thought, he was not, he never could 
be, grateful enough ; for, what had he done to be so much 
more blessed 1 And when Mr. Hamilton, who, wondering at 
their long absence, had come out to meet them, put his arm 
atfectionately round him, and asked him what could possibly 
make him look so pale and pensive, the boy's excited feelings 
completely overpowered him. He buried bis face on his 
fathei^'s shoulder, and bui-st into tears ; and then leaving hia 
mother to explain it, for he felt quite sure she could, without 
his telling her, darted away and never stopped till he found 
himself in the sanctuary of his own room ; and tliere he re- 
mained, trying to calm himself bye 
unconscious prayer, till the dinner- 
join his family, which he did, quiet and gentle, but cheerful, as 

Edward did not forgot the thoughts of the morning, but the 
i-tru^glcs so to subdue his pride as to apologize to Robert. 
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seemed very much move difficult when he was no louget he 
ing his aunt's earnest words ; but he did conquer himsrlf, a 
the fond approving look, with which he was rewarded, ga 
hira such a glowing feeling of pleasure, as almost to lessen I 
pain of his humiliation. 



CHAPTER VI. 



A PEW days after the events of the last chapter, Mrs. 
Hamilton, accompanied by Percy, called at Moorlands, Cecil 
Grahame was playing in the gaiden, and Peicy remained with 
him, his good-nature often making him a companion, though 
there was nearly six years' difference m then age. 

" Are you going to T— on Thiirsday, Percy "l There will 
oe such fine doings. Races and the county fair, and wild 
beasts and shows, and every thing deligbtful ; of course, you 
will go^" 

" I do not think it at all likely," replied young Hamilton. 

"No!" repeated Cecil, much astonished. "Why,I was only 
saying the other day bow much I should like to be aa old as you 
are; it must be so delightful to be one's own master." 

"I do not consider myself my own master yet, Cecil. Some- 
limes I wish J were ; aC othei's, I think I am much better as I 
am. And, as for this fair, Mr, Howard will be back to-mor- 
row, 80 there is no chance of my going." 

" Why is there no such thing as the possibility of a holiday, 
Percy 1" replied Cecil, with great glee ; " or perhaps," he add- 
ed, langliing, " your papa is like mine, and does not allow such 
freaks ; thinks it wrong to go to such places, acting against 
morality, and such out of the way ideas." 

"Are these Mr. Grahame's opinions 1" inquired Percy, almost 

"Why ye — yes — why do you look at rae so, Percy? I am 
sure I said no harm; I only repeated what I have heard 

very least excuse for your disrespect to youi 
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father; and if he think tlius, I wonder you should talk of goir;g 
to the races ; you can not have his permission." 

"Oh, hnt mamma has promissd if I ara a g;ood boy till then 
and she can manage it, I shall go ; for she can not see any 
harm in it. And aa for waiting for papa's permission — if I did, 
I should never go any where. He is so unkind, that I am 
always afraid of speaking or even playing, when he is in the 

"You are a silly boy, Cecil," replied young Hamilton; 
"Believe me, you do not know your best friend. I should ba 
very soriy to feel thus towai'd my father." 

" Oh ! but yours and mine aro very different sort of people, 
your papa never puiiishes you, or refuses you his permission, 
when you wish particularly to do any thing, or go any where." 

"If papa thinks my wishes fooliah, or liable to lead me into 
error, he does refuse me without scruple, Cecil. And though 
I am old enough now, I hope, so to conduct myself as to avoid 
actual punishment ; when 1 was aa young as you are, papa very 
freqoiitly punished me, both for my violence and pride." 

" But then he was kind to you afierward. Now I should 
not BO much mind papa's severity when I am naughty, if he 
would only be kind, or take some notice of me when I am good. 
But has Mr. Hamilton told you not to go to the races V 

" Not exactly : lie has merely said he thinks it a day most 
unprofitably wasted; and that the gamhling and excesses, al- 
ways the attendant of races, arc not fit scenes for young per- 
sons. Were I to lake my horse and go, he would not, perhaps, 
be actually displeased, as I am old enough now, he says, in some 
things, to judge for myself; but I should be acting against his 
principles, which, just now, I am not inclined to do, foi I am 
sure to suffer from it afterward." 

" Well, all I can say, is, that when 1 am as old as you are, 
Percy, I shall certainly consider myself under no one. I hojie 
I shall be at Eton by that time, aud then we shall see if Cecil 
Grahamo has not some spirit in bim. I would not be tied 
down to Oakwood, and to Mr. Howard's humdrum lessons, as 
you are, Percy, for worlds." 

" Take care that Cecil Grahame's spirit does not effervesce 
60 much, as to make him, when at Eton, wish himself back at 
Moorlands," replied Percy, laughing heartily at his young 
companion's grotesque attempts at eclf-consequence, by placing 
his c:ip dandily on his head, flourishing his cane, and trying to 
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make himself look taller. Cecl k lis 1 hi 

good part, and they continued m bl 11 

Mrs. Hamilton Bummoned Percy 1 1 h 

Our readers have, perhaps, d d h P y 1 d y 

was not quite as lively as usual It li y 1 h m h 

did ; for, strange to say, he walk d ly h d 1 Id 

pirited. His thoughtlessness ve y f I d h m d 

its disagreeable consequences ;alfn 1 hdgnb 
the case, she playfuily inquired I f h m u I 

abstraction. He colored, but d d 1 q I 

cessfully roused himself to talk. H m h 
for she had such pei-fect confide 1 m b h k f h 

had committed error, lie would dm d 1 h 

'good feelings and bigh principle Id p 

It so happened, however, tha H 1 ly 

of rather impruLlent actions, had p! d 1 If h 

very uuusual and disagreeable p j w 11 

know how to extricate himself f 1 f 11 f 

sion to his father; which, daiingl b g Ih 

he felt almost as if he really Id h g m k 

One of Mr, Hamilton's most imp d v, h 

his sons should never incur a deb •! P 5" P 

tion, their monthly allowance w pi d f lly p 

mitted any recreative indulgences tliey might desire. 

Now Percy was rather inclined to extravagance, from thought- 
lessness and a profuse generosity, which had often caused him 
such annoyance as to make him resolve again and again to fol- 
low I s fati e s adv ce and keep some accounts of his expendi- 
ture as a si j,ht check oq himself The adiniiation for beauty 
n the fine a ts wh ch his mothei bad so sedulously cultivated, 
had had o ly o e bad effect and that wis that his passion for 
p lots and pa n ng« iiid illustiated and iichly bound volumes, 
sonetnesc riedl m beyond bound') and \etY often occasioned 
legre , li at 1 e i ad n t examined the letteiptess of such works, 
as well as their engravings and bindings. He had given ordere 
to Mr. Hanis, a largo fancy stationer, librarian, and publisher 
of T — , to procure for him a set of engravings, whose very in- 
teresting subjects and beautiful workmanship, Mr, Grahame 
had BO vividly described to him, that young Hamilton felt to 
do without them till his father or he himself should visit the 
metropolis, and so judge of their woilb themselves, was quite 
iii!ini>,ibl,;. The order was given without the least regard to 
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price. They arrived at tlie end of the month, and the young 
gentleman, to his extreme astonishment, discovered that hia 
month's allowance had been so expended, as not to leave him 
a half-quarter of the necessary sum. What to do ho did not 
vovy well know. Mr. Harris had had great difficulty in pro- 
curing the prints, and of course he ■was bound in honor to take 
them. If he waited till he could pay for them, he must sacrifice 
the whole of one month's allowance, and then how could he 
keep free from debt till the next? As for applying to bis 
father, he shrank from it with actual pain. How could he ask 
his ever kind and indulgent parent to discharge a debt incurred 
by such a thoughllesa act of unnecessary extravagance ? Mr. 
Harris made very light of it, declaring that, if Mr. Percy did 
not pay him for a twelvemonth, it was of no consequence ; he 
would trust him for any sum or any time he liked. But to 
make no attempt to liquidate his debt was as impossible as to 
speak to his father. So, after a violent struggle with his pride, 
which did not at all like the idea of betraying his inability to 
pay the whole, or of asking a favor of Mr. Han'is, he agreed to 
pay his debt by installments, and so in two or three months, at 
the very latest, discharge the whole. 

One week aiierwai-d lie received his month's allowance, and 
riding over directly to the town relieved hia conscience of half 
its load. To have only half his usual sum, however, for monthly 
expenditure caused him so many checks and annoyances as to 
make him hate the very sight of the prints whose possession he 
had so coveted, but he looked forward to the next month to be 
free at least of Mr. Harris. The idea of disobedience to his 
father in incurring a debt at all, causing him more annoyanct 
than all the rest. 

Again the first day of the month came round, and putting the 
full sum requited in his purse, he set off, but on his way en- 
countered such a scene of distress, that every thought fled from 
his mind, except how to relieve it. He accompanied the mis- 
erable halffamisbed man to a hut in which lay a seemingly 
dying woman with a new-bora babe, and two or three smaf' 
half-starved, half-naked children — listened to their story, which 
was really one of troth and misfortune, not of whining deceit, 
poured the whole contents of his purse into their laps, and rode 
off to T — , to find not Mr. Harris but Mr, Maitland, and imploio 
liim to see what his skill would do for the poor woman. He 
encountered that gentlemati at the outskirts of the town, told his 
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story, and was so delighted at Mr. Maitland's willing promise to 
go directly, and also to report the case to tlioee who would 
relieve it, that he never thought of any thing else till he found 
himself directly opposite Mr. HarriB's shop, and his bounding 
heart sunk suddenly down, as impelled by a weight of lead. 
The oonviction flashed upon hira that he had been giving away 
money which was actually not his own ; and the deed which 
had been productive of so much internal happiness, now seemed 
to repi-oach and condemn him. He rode hack without even 
seeking Mr. Hania, for what could he tell him as the reason of 
liis non-payment i Certainly not bis having given it away. 

The first of May, which was his birthday, he had been long 
engaged to spend with some young men and iads who were to 
have a grand game of cricket, a jovial dinner, an adjournment 
to some evening amusement, and, to conclude the day, a cay 
supper, with glees and songs. Mr. Hamilton had rather wished 
Percy to leave the party after dinner, and had told him so, mi'iely, 
however, as a preference, not a command, but giving him per- 
mission to use his own discretion. Percy knew there would be 
several expenses attendant on the day, but still he had promised 
so long to be one of the parly, which all had declared would be 
nothing without him, and his own inclinations so urged him to 
join it, that it seemed to him utterly impossible to draw hack, 
especially as he could give no excuse for doing bo. How could 
he say that he could not afford it 1 when he was, or ought to 
have been, nearly the richest of tlie party; and what would his 
father think 1 

He went. The day was thoroughly delightful, and so excit- 
ing, that though he had started from home with the intention of 
leaving them afler dinner, he could not i-esist the pleadings of 
his companions and his own wishes, and remained. At supper 
alone excitement and revelry seemed to have gained the upper 
hand, and Percy, though steady in entirely abstaining fiom all 
excess, was not quite so guarded as usual. A clergyman had 
lately appeared at T — , whose appearance, manners, and opin- 
ions had given more than usual food for gossip, and much 
uncharitabieness. His cloth indeed ought to have protected 
him, but it rather increased the satire, sarcasm, and laughiei 
which he excited. He was brought foi-ward hy the thoughtless 
youths of Percy's party, quizzed unmercifully, made the ol>jecl 
of some clover caricatures and satires, and though young Ham- 
ilton at first kept aloof, he could not resist the contagion. He 
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dashed off about half-a-dozen veraea of such remarkably viitly 
and clever point, that they were received witli roars of applause, 
and an unanimous request for distribution ; but this be posi- 
tively refused, and put them up with one or tvifo other poems of 
more innocent wit, in which lie was fond of indulging, into hia 
por.ket. 

The day closed, and the next morning brou°;ht with it so many 
regi'ets, and such a confused recollection of the very unusual 
excitement of the previous evening, that he was glad to dismiss 
the subject from his mind, and threw his satire, as he believed, 
into the fire. In fact, be was so absorbed with the disagreeable 
conviction that he could only pay Mr. HaiTis a third of his re- 
maining debt, trifling as in reality it was, that ho thought of 
nothing else. Now Mr. Hanis was the editor and publisher of 
rather a clever weekly paper, and Percy happened to be in his 
pai-Ior waiting to speak to him, while he was paying a conlrib- 

" I wish my head were clever enough to get out of your debt 
in that comfortable way," he said, half laughing, as the gentle- 
man left them together. 

" I wish al! my customers were as deairons of paying their 
large debis as you are your small ones," was jfr. Harris's 
reply. "But I have heard something of your clever verses, Mr. 
Percy ; if you will let me see some, I really may be able to 
oblige you, as you seem so very anxious to have nothing more 

" In the way of debt, not of purchases, Mr. Harris; and 1 
assure you, 1 am not thinking so much about jou, as of my owu 
disobedience. I will send you my papers, only you must give 
me your word not to publish them with my name." 

" They will not be worth so much," replied Mr. Harris, 
smiling. 

" Only let me feel they have helped to discharge my debt, or 
at least Jet me know how much more is wanted to do so, and 1 
will worship the muses henceforth," replied Percy, with almost 
his natural gayety, for he felt he wrote better, verees than those 
Mr. Harris bad been so liberally paying for ; and the idea of 
feeling free again was so very delightful, that, after receiving 
Mr. HariTs's solemn pi-omise not to betray his anthoiship, ha 
galloped home, more happy than he had been for some days. 

Mr. Hams had said he must have them that evening, and 
Ituliert was leaving for the town, as his young master entereu 
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the house. He hastily put up bis portfolio, and sent it off. Hii 
conscience was so perfectly free from keeping any thing that he 
afterward had cause to regret, that he tlid not think of loEiking 
them over, and great was hia delight, when a few lines arrived 
from Mr. Harris, speaking in the highest terms of bis talent, and 
Baying, that the set of verses he had selected, even without the 
attraction of his name, would entirely liquidate his trifling debt. 

For the next few days Percy trod on air. He liad resolved 
on waiting till the poem appeared, and then, as he really had 
discharged his debt, take courage and confess the whole to his 
father, for his idea of truth made him shrink from any farther 
concealment. He hoped and believed that his father would re- 
gard tbe pain and cuostant annoyance he had been enduring so 
long-, as sufficient penalty for his disobedience, and after a time 
give him back the confidence, which he feared must at hia first 
confession be withdrawn. 

What, then, was his grief) his vexation, almost his despair, 
when he I'ecognized in the poem selected, the vei-ses he thought 
and believed he had burned the morning after liey were writ- 
ten ; and which ia print, and read by his sober self, seemed 
such a heartless, glaring, cruel insult, not only on a fellow- 
creature, but a minister of Grod, that he felt almost overwhelmed. 
What couid he do 1 Mr. Harris was not to blame, for he had 
made no reservation as to the contents of his portfolio. His 
name, indeed, was not to ibem, and only having been read 
lightly once to his companions of that hateful supper — for so he 
now felt it — almost all of whom wei-e not perfectly sober, there 
was a chance of their never being recognized as his, and as their 
subject did not live near any town where the paper was likely 
to circulate, might never meet his eye. But all this was poor 
comfort. The paper was very seldom seen at Oakwood, but its 
contents were often spoken of before his parents, and how could 
he endure a reference to those verses, how boar this accumu- 
lation of concealment, and, as he felt, deceit, and all sprung 
from the one thoughtless act of oi'deriiig an expensive and un- 
necessary indulgence, without sufficient consideration how it 
was to be paid. To tell his father, avow himself the author of 
such a satire, and on such a subject, he could not. Could ho 
tell his mother, and implore her intercession 1 that seemed like 
a want of confidence in his father — no — if he ever could gain 
courage to confess it, it should be to Mr. Hamilton alone ; but 
llie more he thought, the more, for the first time, hia courage fail- 
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ed, It was only the day before his visit to Lady Helen's that 
}ie had discovered this accumulation of misfortune, and thei-e- 
fore it was not much wonder he was so dispiiited. Two days 
afterward Herbeil:, with a blushing cheek and very limid voice, 
asked- his father to grant hira a great favoi. He wa^ almost 
afraid to ask it, he said, but he hoped and believed his parent 
would trust his assurance that it was for nothing improper. It 
was that he might be from home next day unattended for sev- 
eral home. He should go on horeeback, but he was so accustom- 
ed to ride, and his horse was so steady, he hoped he might he 
allowed to go alone. Mr. Hamilton looked very much surprised, 
as did all present. That the ijuiet, studious Herbert should 
wish to give up his favoiite puiBuits, so soon too after Mr. How- 
arti's return, and go on what appeared such a mysterious excui- 
sioD, was something so extraordinary, that various expressions 
of surprise broke from his sisters and Edward. Percy did look 
up, but made no observation. Mr. Hamilton only paused, how- 
ever, to consult his vrife's face and then replied — 

" You certainly have mystified us, my doar boy j but I freely 
gi'ant you my consent, and if I can read your mother's face 
Blight, hera is not fer distant. You are now nearly fifteen, and 
never once from your birth has your conduct given me an 
hour's pain or uneasiness ; I have iJierefore quite sufficient con- 
fidence in your integrity and steadiness to trust you, as you 
wish, alone, I will not even ask your intentions, for 1 am sure 
they will not lead you into vvrong." 

" Thank you, again and again, my own dear father, 1 hope I 
shall never do any thing to forfeit your conhdence," replied 
Herbert, so eagerly that his cheeks flushed still deeper, and his 
eyes glistened ; then throwing himself on the stool at his moth- 
er's feet, he said, pleadingly, " Will you, too, trust me, dearest 
mother, an4 promise me not to be anxious, if I do not appear till 
after our dinnei--hour ? — promise me this, or I shall have no 
pleasure in my expedition." 

" Most faithfully," replied Mrs. Hamilton, fondly. " I trust 
my Herbert almost as I would his father; I do not say as much 
for this young man, nor for tbat," she added, playfully laying 
her hand on Percy's shoulcier, and laughing at Edwaid, who 
was so excessively amused at the sage Herbert's turning truant, 
that he was giving vent to a variety of most grotesque antics of 
surprise. Percy sighed so heavily that his mother was startled 

"I did not intend to call such a very heavy sigh, my boy,' 
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Bhe said. " In an emergency I would trust you quite as implic- 
itly as Herbert; but you have often yourself wished you had 

"Indeed I do, mother; I wish I were more like him in 
every thing," exclaimed Percy, far more despondingly than 

" You will be steady all in time, my hoy, I have not the very 
slightest fear; and as I like variety, even in my sona, I would 
rather retain my Percy, with all his boyish eirora, than have even 
another Herbert. So pray do not look so sad, or I shall fancy 
I have given you pain, when I only spoke in jest." , 

Percy ihrew his arm round her waist, and kissed her two or 
three times, without saying a word, and when he started up and 
said, in his usual gay tone, that as he was not going to turn ti'uant 
the next day, he must go and finish some work, she saw tears 
in hia eyes. That something was wrong, she felt certain, but 
still she trusted in his candor and integrity, and did not express 
her fears even to her husband. 

The mori-ow came. Percy and Edward went to Mr. How- 
ard's, and Herbert at half-past nine mounted his quiet horse, and 
after affectionately embracing his mother, and again promising 
care and steadiness, depaited. He had risen at five this morn- 
ing, and studied till breakfast so earnestly that a double portion 
was prepared for ihe next day. He had said, as he was start- 
ing, that, if be might remain out so long, he should like to call 
at Greville Manor on bis way back, take tea there, and return 
home in the cool of the evening. 

" Your next request, my very modest son, will be, I suppose, 
to stay out all night," replied Mra. Hamilton ; and that certainly 
will be refused. This is the last to which I shall consent — off 
with you, my boy, and enjoy yourself." 

But Herbert did not expect to enjoy himself half as mucb as 
if he had gone to Mr. Howard's as usual. He did not like to 
mention his real object, for it appeared as if tbo chances were 
so much against its attainment, and if it were fulfilled, to speak 
about it would be equally painful, from its having been an act 
of kindness. 

The day passed quietly, and a full hour before prayeis, Her- 
bert was seen riding through the grounds, and when he entered 
the usual sitting-room, he looked so happy, so animated that, if 
hia parents had felt any anxiety — which they had not — it would 
have vanished at once. But though they were contented not to 
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ask him any questions, the young party were not, and, ex- 
cept by Percy (who seemed intently engaged with a draw- 
ing), he was attacked on all sides, and, to add to their Hiirth, 
Mr. Hamilton took the part of the curious, his wife that of her 

" Ah, mamma may well take Herbert's part," exclaimed th 
little joyous Bmraeline ; " for of course she knows all about it 
Herbert would never keep It from her." 

" Indeed I do not 1" and " Indeed I have not even told mam- 
ma !" was the reply from both at the same moment, hut the de- 
nial was useless ; and the prayer-bell rung, before any satisfac- 
tion for the curious could he obtained, except that from half- 
past sis Herbert had been very quietly at Mrs. Greville's. 

That night, as Percy sat in gloomy meditation in his own 
room, before he retired to bed, he felt a hand laid gently on his 
shoulder, and looking up, beheld his lirother — 

"Have you lost all interest in me, Percy?" asked Herbert, 
vrith almost melancholy reproach, " If you had expressed one 
word of inquiry as to my proceedings, I should liave told you 
all without the slightest resei-ve. You have never before been 
so Httle concerned for me, and indeed I do not like it." 

" I could not ask your confidence, my dear Herbert, when 
for the last three months I have been wanting in openness to 
you. Indeed, annoyed as I am with my own folly, I was aa 
deeply interested as all the rest in your expedition, though I 
guessed its object could be notiiing but kindness ; but how could 
I ask your secret when I was so reserved with you." 

" Then do not let us have secrets from each other any longer, 
dearest Percy," pleaded Herbert, twining his arm round hia 
neck, and looking with affectionate confidence m his face. " I 
do not at all see why my secret must comprise more worth 
and kindness than yours. You talk of folly, and I have fancied 
for some days that you are not quite happy; but you ofien 
biame youi-self so much more than you deserve, that you do not 
fnglHen mo in the least. You said, last night, you wished you 
were more like me ; but, indeed, if you were, I should be very 
sorry. What would become of me without your mirth and 
liveliness, and your strength and ever-wovking care to protect 
me from any tiling like pain, either mentally or bodily? I 
should not like my own self for my brother at all," 

"Norlmyselffor mine," replied Percy, so strangely cheered, 
that he almost laughed at Herbert's very novel idea, and after 
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listening with earnest iDteiest to hia story, took courage and 
told hia own. Heibert iii this instance, however, could not 
comfort him as successfully as usual. The satire was the terri- 
ble thing ; every thing else but that, even the disobedience of 
th* debt, he thought might be easily leniedied by an open con- 
fession to his father ; but that unfortunate oversight in not look,- 
ing over his papei's before he sent them to Mr. Harris, the 
seeming utter impossibility to stop their circulation, was to botli 
these single-hearted, lugh-principlod lads something almost over- 
whelming. It did not in the least signify to either that Percy 
might never he known as their author. Herbert could not tell 
him what to do, except that, if he could but get sufficient cour- 
age to tell their father, even if he could not help them, he was 
sure it vi'ould be a great weight off his mind, and then he gently 
reproached him for not coming to him to help him discharge his 
debt; it was surely much better to owe a trifle to his brother 
than to Mr. Harris. 

" And, to gratify my extravagance, deprive you of some much 
purer and- better pleasure !'* replied Percy, indignantly. " No, 
no, Bertie ; never expect me to do any such thing; I would 
rather suffer the penalty of my own faults fifty times over ! I 
wish to heaven I were a child again," he added with almost 
comic ruefulness, " and had mamma to come to me every night, 
as she used to do, before I went to sleep. It was so easy then 
to tell her all I had done wrong in the course of the day, and 
then one error never grew into so many : but now — it must be 
out before Sunday, I suppose^I never can talk to my father as 
I do on that day, unless it is ; — but go to bed, dear Herbert; I 
shall have your pale cheeks upon 
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" Do you remember, Emmeline, a Mr. Morton, wlio officiat> 
ed for Mr, Howard at Aveling, five or six weeks ago V asked 
Mr. Hamilton of his wife, on the Saturday morning after Her- 
bert's mysterious excureioa. The family had not yet left the 
breakfast-table. 

" Perfectly well," was the reply ; " poor young man ! his ap- 
pearance and painful weakness of voice called for commisera- 
tion too deeply not to bo remembered." 

" Is be not deformed V inquired Misa Harcourt ; " there was 
something particularly painful about his manner as he stood in 
the pulpit," 

" He is slightly deformed now ; but not five years ago he had 
a graceful, almost elegant figure, though always appai-ontly too 
delicate for the fatiguing mental duties in which he indulged. 
He was of good family, but his parents were suddenly much 
reduced, and compelled to undergo many privatioas to enable 
him to go to Osfoi'd. There he allowed himself neither relax- 
ation nor pleasure of the most trifling and most harmless kind ; 
his only wish seemed to be to repay his parents in some degi-eo 
the heavy debt of gratitude which ho felt he owed them. His 
Derseyering study, great talent, and remarkable conduct, won 
dim soine valuable friends, one of whom, as soon as he was or- 
dained, pi-esented him with a rich living in the North. For 
nine months ho enjoyed the most unalloyed happiness. His 
i)retty vicarage presented a happy, comfortable home for his 
jparenta, and the comforts they now enjoyed, earned by the 
worth of their son, amply repaid them for former privations. — 
One cold snowy night he was summoned to a poor parishioner, 
living about tea miles distant. The road was rugged, and in 
»ome paits dangerous ; but he was not a man to shrink from his 
duty for such reasons. He was detained eight hours, during 
which time the snow had fallen incessantly, and it was pitchy 
dark. Still believing he knew his road, he pii>ceeded, and the 
■'«xt morning was found lying apparently dead at the foot of s 
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precipice, and almost crushed under the mangled and distorts! 
carcass of his horse." 

An exclamation of horror burst from all the liltle group, ex 
cept from Percy and Herheit ; the face of the former was cov- 
ered with his hands, and his brother seemed so watching and 
feeling for him, as to be unable to join the general ayrapathy. 
All, however, were so engrossed with Mr. Hamilton's' tale, that 
neither was observed. 

" He was so severely injured, that for months his very life 
was despaired of. Symptoms of decline followed, and the ina- 
bility to resume his ministerial duties for years, if ever again, 
compelled him to resign his rich and beautiful living in York- 
shire ; and ho felt himself once more a burden on his parents, 
with scarcely any hope of supporting them again. Nor was 
this all ; his figure, once so slight and supple, had become so 
shrunk and maimed, that at firat be seemed actually to loathe 
the sight of his fellows. His voice, once so rich and almost 
thrilling, became wiry, and almost painfully monotonous ; and 
for some months the conflict for submission to this inscrutable 
and most awful ti'ial was so terrible that he nearly sunk beneath 
iL This was, <if course, still move physical than mental, and 
gradually subsided, as, after eighteen months' residence in Ma- 
deira, where he was sent by a beaevolent friend, some portion 
of health retui'ned. The same benefactor established his father 
in some humble but most ivelcome business in London ; and 
earnestly, on his return, did his parents persuade him to remain 
quietly with them, and not undertake the ministry again ; but 
this he could not do, and gratefully accepted. a poor and most 
miserable parish on the moor, not eight miles from here." 

" But when did you become acquainted with him, papa ?" 
asked Caroline ; " you have never mentioned him before." 

" No, my dear; I never saw him till the Sunday he officiated 
for Mr. Howard ; hut his appearance so deeply interested me, 
I did not rest till I had learned his whole history, which Mr, 
Howard had already discovei-ed. He has been nearly a year 
in Devonshire, but so kept aloof from all hut his own poor pa- 
rishioners, di'eading the ridicule and sneers of the more worldly 
and wealthy, that it was mere accident which made Mr. How- 
ard acquainted with him. Our good minister's friendship and 
earnest exhortations have so far overcome his too great sensi- 
tiveness, as sometimes to prevail on him to visit the \ icarage, 
anil I trust in time equally to succeed in bringing him here " 
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" But wbat is he so afraid of, dear papa 1" innocently asked 
Erameline. " Surely nobody could be bo cruel as to ridicuia 
him because he is deformed ?" 

" TJofoi'tutiately, my dear child, there are too many who only 
enter church for the sake of the aerraoa and the preacher, and 
to criticise severely and uncharitably all that differs from their 
preconceived ideas ; to such persons Mr. Morton must be an ob- 
ject of deiision. And now I come to the real reason of my 
asking your mother if she remembered him." 

" Then you had a reason," answered Mrs. Hamilton, smiling ; 
" your stoiy has made me wonder whether you had or not." 

" I must tax your memory once more, Emmeliiie, before my 
cause is told. Do you recollect, for a fortnight after the Sun- 
day we heard him, he preached twice a week at Tomngton, to 
oblige a very particular friend V 

" Yes, and that you feared the increased number of the con- 
gi'egation proceeded far more from curiosity than kindliness or 
devotion." 

" I did say so, and my fears are confirmed : some affairs 
brought Morton to Tonington for two or thi'ee days this week, 
and yesterday I called on him, and had some hours' interesting 
conversation. He was evidently even more than usually de- 
pressed and self shrinking, if] may use tbeword, and at length 
touched, it seemed, by my sympathy, he drew my attention to 
ft poem in Harris's ' Weekly Magazine.' " 

" ' It is not enough that it has pleased my God to afHict me,' 
he said, 'but my fel low-creatures must unkindly make me the 
subject of attacks such as these. There is indeed no name, but 
to none else but me will it apply.' I could not reply, for I really 
felt too deeply for him. It was such a cruel, wanton insult, the 
very talent of the writer, for the verses though few in number 
were remarkably clever, a.dding to their gall." 

"I wonder Harris- should have published them," observed 
Miss Harcourt ; " Sis paper is not in general of a personal 

" It is never sufficiently guai'ded ; and it would requii-e a per- 
son of higher principles than I feai' Harris has, to resist the 
temptation of inserting a satire likely to sell a double or ti-eble 
number of bis papora, I spoke to him at once, and bought up 
every one that remained ; but though he expressed regret, it 
was not in a tone that at all satisfied me as to his feeling it, and 
of course, as the paper has been published since last Saturday 
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evening, the circulation had nearly ccaaed. If I could hut Icnow 
the author, I thinli I could malte him feel the excessive cruelty, 
if not the actual guilt, of hJ3 wanton deed." 

"But, dear papa, the person who wrote it might not havo 
known his story," interposed Caroline, to Edward's and Ellen'a 
aatonishment, that she had courage to speak at all; for theii 
uncle's unusual tone and look brought back almost more vividlj 
than it bad ever done before their mother's lessons of his ex 
ceeding and terrible sternness. 

" That does not excuse the ridicule, my dear child ; it only 
confirms the lesson I have so often tried to teach you all, that 
any thing tending by word or deed to hurt the feelings of a fel- 
low-creature, is absolutely wrong — wrong in the thing itself, 
not according to the greater or less amount of pain it may excite." 

" But, my dear husband, the writer may not have been so 
taught. Satire and ridicule are unhappily so popular, thai 
these verses may have been penned without any thought of their 
evil tendency, merely as to the eclal tJiey would bring their ati- 
thor. We must not be too severe, for we do not know — " 

"Mother! mother! do not — do not speak so, if you have 
ever loved me !" at length exclaimed poor Percy, so choked 
with his emotion, that he could only throw himself by her side, 
buiy hia face in her lap, and sob for a few minutes like a child. 
But he recovered himself with a strong effort, before either of 
his family could conquer their anxiety and alarm, and, standing 
erect, though pale as marble, without in the least degree attempt- 
ing excuse or extenuation, acknowledged the poem as his, and 
poured out hia whole story, with the sole exception of how 
he had disposed, of the money, with which the second time of 
receiving his allowance he had intended to discharge his debt ; 
and the maoner in which he told that part of his tale, from the 
fear that it would seejn like an excuse or a boast, was certainly 
more calculated to call for doubt than belief. Herbert was 
about to speak, but an imploring glance from Percy checked him. 

Mr. Hamilton was silent several minutes after hia son had 
concluded, before he could reply, Percy was so evidently dis- 
tressed — had suffered so much from the consequence of his 
own oiTors — felt so intensely the unintentional publication of 
hia pOem — for his father knew his truth far too well to douht 
his talo, and there was something so intrinsically noble in li-a 
brave confession, that to condemn him severely he felt as if he 
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"Of willful cruelty toward Mr. Morton, your stoiy has cer 
tainly exculpated you," he said, as sternly as he could ; " hut 
otberwise you must be yourself aware that it iias given me 
both grief and pain, and the more so, because you evidently 
shrink from telling me in what manner you squandered away 
that money which would have been sufGcient to have fully dis- 
charged your debt six weeks ago ; I must therefore believe 
thepe is stiil some deed of foUy unrevealed. I condemn you to 
no punishmeot — you are old enough now to know right from 
wrong, and your own feelings must condemn or applaud you. 
"Had yon been firm, as I had hoped you were, example would 
not so have worked upon you, as to tempt even the composition 
of your satire ; as it is, you must i-eap the consequences of your 
weakness, in the painful consciousness that you have deeply 
wounded one, who it would seem had been already sufficieuily 
afflicted, and that confidence must for the time be broken be- 
tween us. Go, sir, the hour of your attendance on Mr. Howard 
is passed." 

Mr. Hamilton rose with the last words, and somewhat hastily 
quitted the room. Percy only ventured one look at his mother, 
die seemed so grieved — so sad — that he could not hear it ; and 
darting out of Hjo room, was seen in less than a minute traveiis- 
ing the grounds in the direction of tiie vicarage, at such a rate 
that Edward, fleet as in general he was, could not oveilake 
him, Herbert lingered ; he could not bear that any part of 
Percy's story should remain concealed, and so told at once how 
his second allowance had been expended. 

Mrs. Hamilton's eyes glistened. Percy's incoherence on that 
one point had given Vier more anxiety than any thing else, and 
the relief the truth bestowed was inexpressible. Imprudent it 
was ; but there was something so lovable in such a disposition, 
that she could not resist goiugdirectly to her husband to impart it. 

"You always bring me comfort, dearest!" was his fond 
rejoinder; "anxious as that boy's thoughtlessness must make 
me (for what are hia temptations now to what they will be ^) 
still I must imbibe your fond belief, that with such an open, 
generous, truthiul heart, he can not go far wrong. But what 
are we to do about that imfortunato poem ^ I can not associate 
with Morton, knowing the truth, and yet permit him to believe 
1 am as ignorant of the author as himself." 

"Let mu speak to Percy before we decide on any tiling 
my dear Arthur. Is Mr. Morton still at Tonington 1" 
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and hor mother added — 

" That papa will not be very angry with Percy; Emmeline, 
is not that the boon you have no courage to ask 1" 

A still deeper glow mounted to the child's fair cheek, and 
throwing her arms round her father's neck, she said, coaxingly 
and fondly — 

" Manama has guessed it, dear papa ! you must, indeed, you 
must forgive him — poor fellow I Vie ia so very sorry, and he has 
suffered so much already — and lie did not throw away his money 
foolishly, as you thonght ; he gave it to some very poor people 
— and you are always pleased when we are charitable ; pray 
forget every thing else but that, and treat liim as you always 
So, dear papa — will you not V 

" I wonder which is moat certain — that mamma must bo a 
witch, or Emmeline a most eloquent little pleader," said Mr. 
Hamilton, caressingly stroking the ringlets she had disordeied ■ 
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** and suppose, after £o-day, I do grant your request — what 
thenr' 

" Oh, you will be such a dear, dailing, good papa!" exclaimed 
Emmeline, almost suffocating him with kisses, and then starting 
from his linee, she danced about the roum in a perfect ecstasy of 
delight i " and Purcy will be happy again, and we shall ail be so 
happy. Mamma, dear mamma, I am sure you will bo glad too." 

"And now, Emmeline, when you have danced yourself sober 
again, come back to your seat, for aa I have listened to and 
answered you, you must listen to and answer me," 

In aa instant she was on his knee agam, quite quiet and 
ittentive. 

" In the first place, do you think Percy was justified making 
Mr. Morton an object of satire at all, even if it should never 
have left his own portfolio V 

" No, papa, and I am quite sui-e, if he had not been lather 
more excited — and — and heedless than usual — which was very 
likely he should he, you know, papa, after such a day of nothing 
but pleasure — he would never have done such a thing : I am 
sure he did cot think of hurting Mr. Morton's feelings ; he only 
wanted to pi-ove that he was quite aa clever aa his companions, 
and that was very natural, you know, when he is so clever at 
such things. But my brother Penry willingly ridicule a clergy- 
man ! no, no, dear papa, pray do not believe it." 

" Well defended, my little girl ; but how do you justify hi« 
disobeying my commands, and incuriiiig a debt V 

Emmeline was silent. " Ho was very wrong to do that, 
papa; but I ana sure, when he ordered the engravings, he did 
not intend to disobey you, and you know he is natui'ally very — 
I mean a little impatient," 

■' Still on the defensive, Emmeline, even against your better 
judgment. Well, .well, I nmst not make you condemn your 
brother; does he know what an eloquent pleader he has in hia 

" No, papa; and pray do not tel] him." 

"And why not?" 

" Because he might think it was only for my sake you furgave 
him, and not for his own ; and I know I should not like that, 
if I were in his place," 

" He shall know nothing mort; than you desire^ my dear little 
girl," replied her father, drawing her closer to him, with almost 
involuntary tenderness. " And now will you try and remember 
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what I am going to say. You wiah me only to thinif. of I'orcy's 
kind act in giving his money to the poor people ; hut I should 
have been better pleased in this case, had he been nore jjist, 
and not bo generous. I know it is not unfrequently so.Jd bj 
young peruona, when they think they are doing a charitable act, 
and &an only do it by postponing the payment of their debts — 
' Oh, Mr. So and so has plenty of business, he can afford to wait 
for hia mouey, but these poor creatures are stai-vitig.' Now thia 
is not generosity or charity, but actual injustice, and giving 
away money which is literally not their own, I do not believe 
Percy thought so, because I have no doubt he forgot Mr. 
Harris, at the time, entirely ; but still, as it was a mere impulse 
of kindness, it does not please me quite so much as it does you." 

" But it was charity, papa, was it not t You have said that 
whenever we are kind and good to the poor, God is pleased 
with us ; and if Percy did not intend to wrong Mr, Harris, and 
only thouglit about relieving the poor family, was it not a good 
feeling V 

"It was; but it might have been still woithier. Suppose 
Percy had encountered this case of distress when on his way 
to order his engravings, and to enable him to leiieve it as he 
vrished, he had given up the purchasing them. That he found 
he could not afford the txeo, and so gave up the one mere indi- 
vidual gi'atification, to succor some unhappy fellow- creatures ; 
would not that have been still worthier? and by the conquest 
of his own inclinaliona rendered his charity still more acceptable 
to God 1 Do you quite understand me, Emmy 1" 

" I think I do, dear papa ; yon mean that, though God is so 
good, He is pleased whenever we are charitable. He is still 
better pleased when lo be so gives us a little pain," 

"Very well explained, my little girl; so you see in this in- 
stance, if Percy had been juat before he was genei'ous, and then 
to be generous, bad denied himself some pleasure, his conduct 
would not have given us or himself any pain, but have been 
quite as worthy of all the prmse you could bestow. And now 
1 wonder how mamma could have discovered so exactly what 
favor you had to ask V 

" Oh, mamma always knows all my feelings and wishes, 
almost before I know them myself, tliougb I never can find out 

" Shall I tell you, Ernroeline 1 Your mother has devoted 
hours, weeks, mouths, and years to studying the characters of 
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all hec cliMren; so to know them, that she may not only be 
able to guide you in the path of good, but to share all your little 
joys and Borrows, to heighten the one and guard you from the 
other. Ought you not lo be very grateful to your Father in 
Heaven for giving you such a mother V 

His child made no answer in words, but she slipped from 
his knee, and darting to Hqr mother, clasped her little arms 
tight round her neck, and hid her glowing cheeks and tearfal 
eyes in her bosom. And from that hour, as she felt bar 
mother's fond return of that passionate embi-ace, her love be- 
came religion, though she knew it «ot. Her thoughts flew to 
her cousins and many others, who had no mother, and to othere 
whose mothers left them to nurses and governesses, and seemed 
always to keep them at a distance. And she felt. How could 
she thank and love God enough t Nor was it the mere feeling 
of the moment, it became part of her being, for the right mo- 
ment had been seized to impress it. 



CHArTEE vin. 

AN UNPLEASANT 
GKIEP PnOH A 

mother' 

Meanwhile the young heir of Oakwood had passed no vei'y 
pleasant day. His thoughts since Mr. Howard's return had 
been so pre-occupied, that his studies had been unusually neg- 
lected ; so much so, as rather to excite the displeasure of his 
gentle and forbearing preceptor. The emotion of the morning 
had not tended to steady his ideas, and a severe reproof and 
long imposition was the consequence. Not one woid did he 
deign lo address Herbert and Edward, who, perceiving him 
leave the Vicarage with every mark of irritation, endeavored, 
during their walk home, to soothe him. His step was even 
more 'rapid than that in which he bad lofl; home, and he neither 
stopped nor spoke till he had reached his father's library, which, 
fortunately for the indulgence of hia ire in words, was untenant- 
ed. He dashed his cap from his brow, flung his books with 
i-inlonce on the ground, and burst forth — 
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"Am I not a fool — an idiot, thus to torraunt myself, and fur 
one act of folly, when hundreds of boys, at my age, are entirely 
their own mastei-s? do what they please — spend what they 
please — neither questioned nor repriived — and that poem — how 
many would glory in its authorehip, and not care a whit whom 
it might wound. "Why am I such a fool, as to reproach myself 
about it, and then be punished, like a school-boy, with an impo- 
sition to occupy me st home, because I did not choose to ^earn 
in the houia of study 1 — Not choose ! I wish Mr, Howard could 
feel as I have done to-day, nay, all this week; and I challenge 
liim to bore his Lead with Greek and Latin ! But why am I 
so cowed as to feel so t Why can not I have the same spirit as 
others — instead of being sucli a slave — such a — " 

'■ Percy !" exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton, who, having sought him 
the moment she heard the hall-doar close, had heard nearly the 
whole of his violent speech, and was almost alanned at the un- 
usual passion it evinced. Her voice of astonished expostulation 
checked bis words, but not his agitation ; he threw himself on 
a chair, leaning his arms upon the table, buiied his face npon 
them, while his whole frame shook. His mother sat down by 
him, and laying her hand on his arm, said gently — 

'■ What is it that has so irritated you, my dear Percy 1 What 
has made you return home in such a very diiTerent mood to that 
in which you left it] Tell rae, my hoy." 

Percy tried to keep silence, for he knew if he spoke he 
should, as he expressed it, be a child again, and his pride tried 
hard for victory. Even his father or Herbert at that moment 
would have chafed him into increased anger, but the almost 
passionate love and reverence which he felt for his mother tri- 
umphed over his wrath, and told him he was much more un- 
happy than angry; and that he longed for her to comfort him, 
as she always had done in hia childish griefs; and so he put his 
arms round her, and laid hia head on her shoulder and said, in a 
half-choked voice : — 

"I am very unhappy, mother; I feel as if I had been every 
thing that was bad, and cruel, and foolish, and so it was a lelief 
to be in a passion ; but I did not mean you to hear it, and cause 
you more giief than I have done already." 

" Ton have been very thoughtless, very foolish, and not quite 
go firm as we could have wished, ray own deal' boy, but I will 
not have yon accuse yourself of any graver faults," replied Mrs. 
Hamilton, as sho liglitly pushed back the clustering hair fi'om 
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his heatetl foreliead, and the gentle touch of her cool hand 
eeemeil as restorative as her soothing words ; and Percy, as he 
listened to her, as she continued speaking to him in the same 
strain for some little time, felt more i-elieved than five minutca 
before he thought possible, and more than ever deteraiined tiiat 
he would never act so thoughtlessly ; or, if he were tempted to 
do so, never keep it concealed so long again. Mra, Hamilton's 
anxious desire with him was, always to do justice lo his better 
qualities, at the same time that she blamed and convinced hini 
of his faults. It was a very delicate thing, and very difficult to 
succeed in, perhaps impossible to minds less peculiarly refined, 
and hearts less intensely anxious than Mrs. Hamilton's ; but no 
difficulty, no fitilure, had ever deterred her — and in Percy she 
was already rewarded. He was of that high, fine spirit, that 
any unjust harshness would have actually confirmed in eiTor — 
any unguaided word bring argument on argument, and so, for 
the mere sake of opposition, cause him to abide in his opinions, 
when the acknowledgment of his being right in some things, 
produced the voluntary confession of bis error in others. 

" And now about these unfonunaie veraes, my dear boy ; 1 
am not quite clear as to their fate, how it happened that you 
did not desti-oy ihera directly you returned home." 

" I fully intended, and believed I had done so, mother, but 
the whirl of that night seemed to extend to the morning, and I 
dressed and prepared for Mr. Howard in such a hurry (I had 
ovei-siept myself, too), that though I had quite resolved they 
should not pollute my pocket-book any longer, I had no time to 
look over my papers — thought I could not be mistaken in their 
outside— burnt those I really wished to keep, and threw those 
which have caused me ail this pain into lay portfolio. If I had 
but been firm enough to have followed my fatber'a advice, and 
left my companions before supper ! — or, if I did joiii them, had 
not been so weak, so mad, as lo yield to the temptation, but ad- 
hered to my principles, notwithstanding they might have been 
laughed at, I might have been spared it all ; hut 1 was so ex- 
cited, so heated, with a more than sufficient quantity of wine, 
that I did not know what I was about — not its extent of wi-ong, 

" And you have suffered enough for an evening's excitement, 
my |>oor boy ; but I am sure you would atone for it, if yo'j 

" Atone for it, mother ! I would give all I possess lo cancel 
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diat odious poem, and blot it from Mr. Morton's memory, as 
from my owu." 

" And 1 (liink you can do both, Percy." 

He loukcd <it her in utter bewilderment. 

" Do both, mother !" he repeated. 

" Yes, my boy ! it is a painful remedy, but it would bo ai\ 
effectual one. Seek Mr. Morton, and tell him yourself your 
whole story." 

Percy crimsoned to the very temples. 

" Do not ask me such a thing, molher," he answered very 
huniedly ; " I can not do it." 

" You think so at thia moment, my dear boy ; I am not at all 
astonished that you should, for it will be very humiliating, and 
very painful ; and if I could spare you cither the humiliation or 
the pain, yet produce the same good effects, I need not tell you 
how gladly I would; but no one can remove the sting of that 
poem from Mr. Morton's sensitive f 1 gh bu jourself; and I 
am quite bure if you will allow j u is If a 1 le time for ijuiet 
thought, you will agree with me. 

" But why should I inflict su 1 pa a up myself, grant- 
ing 1 deserve it V answered Pei y s il n u h 1 eated ; " when, 
though my poem is the only one h ha u f unately met his 
eye, the others were quite as gall q, a I n y mpaaions quite 
as much to blame— why should I be the safferer^' 

" Because, by many errors, you have biought it on yourself. 
Your companions did indeed act very wrongly, but are we quite 
sure that the principles which your father and Mr. Howard 
have so carefully impressed upon you, have been as cai-efully 
impressed upon them t and in such a case are not you the 
ntoi'e responsible t They had evidently no inward check to 
keep them from such an amusement; you had, for you have ac- 
knowledged that you kept aloof at first, knowing it was wrong, 
and only yielded from want of sufficient firmness. Inflict t!ie 
pain of an avowal upon youraelf, my boy, and its memory will 
help you in future from yielding to too great vi^eakness — and 
the act prove to us that, though for a moment led into great 
, error, you ai-e still as brave and honest as we helifive you." 

Percy did not reply, but his countenance denoted an inward 
struggle, and his mother added — 

"Suppose, as is very likely, Mr. Morton becomes intimate 
hero, how can you, with your open, truthful heart, associate 
with him, vrith any comfort or confidenco even thouj;h peifect'y , 
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i that we would not betray you, and that he would nevei 
know the iiuth 1 You may fancy now that you could, but I 
know my Percy better; but I must not talk to you ony moro, 
for the dieasing-bell rang some minutes ago. Remember, my 
dear boy, that 1 lay no command on you to seek Mr. Morton ; 
I have only told you that which I believe would restore you 
to happiness and atone for your faults, more effectually than 
any thing else ; but you are quite at liberty to act as you think 
proper." 

She left the room as she spoke, but Percy remained for some 
few minutes longer iri deep thought, and when he prepared for 
dinner, and joined his family, it was still in the same unbroken 
silence, Mr. Hamilton tqgk do notice of him, and two or three 
times the little affectionate Emmeline felt the tears rising to her 
eyes, for she could not bear to see that brother, who was in 
general the life of the family group, so silent and abstracted. 

Sliding after him, as be quitted the room after diimer, ahe 
took his hand, and looked coaxingly in his face, longing, but not 
daring to tell him her father's promise, for fear ho should discov- 
er her shai-e in the transaction, 

"Well, dear Emmy r 

"Are you going to take a walk, Percy ^ — let me go with 

"I do not think I am, love. I may be going to ride." 

"To ride!" repeated the little girl; "will it be worth 
while 1" 

" You forget, Emmy, it is summer now, I have full four 
hours before prayers ; but do not say any thing about my in- 
tentions, Emmeline, for I do not know tbem myself yet." 

He kissed her forehead and left her, and a few minutes after- 
ward she was summoned Co join her mother, Caroline, and El- 
len, in a walk. They sauntered through the gr;;unds in the 
direclion of the norlhern lodge, which opened on the road lead- 
ing to Dartmoor ; when, not a quarter of an hour ailer they had 
left the house, they wore overtaken by Percy, riding at what 
seemed almost a hand gallop, but he had time as he passed his 
mother to gi'acefully doff his cap, and her fond heart throbbed, 
aa she caught the expression of his flushed, hut earnest face. 
He was out of sight m another moment, followed by Robert, 
who was the lads' constant attendant. 

Before they had concluded their walk, they met Mrs. Grevillc 
and Mary, and returned with them to the house. Emmeline, 
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who had not seen Mary for nearly a fortnight, was in an ecstasT 
of enioynient and Ellen ahvays felt it a real pleasine quietly to 
walk by Maiy's side, and answei the many queotions v.uh 
which sbe ah^ays contn\ed to interest hei On entering the 
house. Ml Humilton, Herbeit, and Edwaid joined them, and 
Mis Hamilton was somewhat surpiised at the e\en moie tlian 
oidinaiy wirmtli with which hei son wa^ gieeted by her 
fnends, and at the flush which stained his (.lieek at Mis &ie 
ville's fii6t «ords — 

"You weie not too much fatigued li&t Thui-.(Ia\, I hope, 
my dear Herbeit i" she inquned, and a^ --hi, looked at lum, hei 
eyes glistened in teais. 

" Oh, not in the least," he replied instantly, and as if he would 
exceedingly like to change the subject; but Mi's. Greville, 
turning to Mrs. Hamilton, continued — 

" Will you forgive me, Emmetine, if I confess that my yisit 
this evening was moi-e to inqtiire after your son, than even to 
see jou. I was so anxious to know that be had aufFered no 
inconvenience from his unusual, and I am sure fatiguing, exer- 

" I suppose I muaC not be jealous, as you are so candid," re- 
plied Mrs. Hamilton, smiling ; " but I feel very much inclined 
to be so, iindinff that you are more in my son's confidence than 
I am myself. I know Heibert was from home on Thursday, 
but I was not aware of any particular exertion on his part," 

" Did you not know then where he went V exclaimed Mary 
and her mother at the same moment; and the former contin- 
ued, with unusual eagerness, " Did you not know that he went 
to the races, to tiy and hear something of Alfred t and that by 
hunting about both the fair and the race-gi'ound — scenes which 
I know he so much diahkes — he actually found him, and amused 
him so successfully, that he kept him with him all day. Papa 
was so engaged that he had no time to look ailer Alfred, who, 
from being loft entirely to himself, might have sought the worat 
companions ; I can not tliink what charm Herbert used, but 
Alfred was quite contented to be witb him; they dined togeth 

" He brought me what, next to my boy himself) was the 
greatest consolation I could have," interposed Mrs, Greville, 
her voice so faltering, that tears almost escaped, — " a few lines 
which, ho assures me, Alfred thought of willing himself, telling 
m., Iio could not hear to think he hail left home witli.mt kiss- 
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ing me, a!id that, though lie was bo happy with liia father, that 
he could not wish to return home, he still loved me auii Mary 
veiy, veiy much, and would continue to love us, ami come 
and see ua, wheoBver he could. Oh, Emmeline, can you not 
imagine the relief of such a letter, of hearing of him at all ? 
and it was all through the kindness, the goodness of your boy !" 

When Mrs. Greville and Mary Lad first begun to speak, 
Herbert tried to retreat ; but Edward placing himself against 
the door, so that to open it was impossible, and Caroline and 
Emmeline, both at once catching hold of him, to keep him 
prisoner, cgieaa was not to be thought of; so, in laughing 
deapair, he broke from his sisters, flung himaelf on his usual 
seat, his mother's atool, and almost hid himself in her dress. 

"It must have been a relief, indeed," answered Mr. Ham- 
ilton i " and rejoiced am 1 that my quiet Herbert thought of 
such a plan. Look up. Master Shamefaced, and tell us the 
reason of your most eKtraordinary tiiyatery on this occasion. 
Why did you ao carefully conceal your intentions from your 
mother and myself?" 

" Because, papa, I feared you might not approve of them ; 
1 hardly dared think about it myself, for it seemed as if I were 
doing actually wrong in disregarding your pi'inciples, for only 
iho cAance of effecting good. 1 know, if I had mentioned my 
wish to find Alfred, or hear something about him, you would 
not have refused my going; but then mamma must have known 
md she would have been anxious and uncomfortable, 



had not appeared the very moment I had named ; would you 
not 1" he continued, looking up in her face with that expression 
of aflection, which very few, even comparative strangers, had 

"I should indeed, my dear boy; I fear I should have con- 
demned your scheme as a very wild one, and really am glad 
you thought so much of my comfort, as not to tell me more 
than you did. So I must not even be jealous, Jessie, hut rather 
propose a vote of thanks to you and Mary for solving the mys- 
tery. I do not think Herbeit ever excited bo much curiosity 
and speculation, in his life, hefore," 

The entrance of Mr. Grahame changed the current of tho 
convei-sation, greatly to Herbert's relief, for he did not at ail 
like being thus brought forward. Austere as Grahame was at 
hiirae, he was always welcomed with pleasure by the young 
Harniltons, who never could understand why Annie and Cecil 
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should so fear him. That something unusual had annoyed him, 
Mr. Hamilton perceived at the fiist glance ; but he look no 
notice, for Grahame seemed to find relief in talking gajly to 
the young people. 

" And where is my friend Percy 1" he inquired, as he joined 
the happy group at tea, and Percy waa still absent, Mr, Ham- 
ilton repeated the question in some surprise ; hut his vrife re- 
plying that he had gone to ride, and might not be hack yet, the 
iubject dropped. 

After tea, Mra. Greville and Mary, attended by Herbert and 
Edward, returned to the Manor; and the little girls went to 
Snish some business for the next day, and amuse themselves as 
they liked. Grahame remained alone with his friends, who at 
length drew from him the cause of his solicitude. He had that 
morning, discovered, that, notwithstanding his positive com- 
mands, Cecil had gone to the prohibited places of amusement. 
His ivife had prevaricated when he questioned her; at one 
moment almost denying her connivance at the boy's disobodi- 
eaoe, at another unconsciously acknowledging it, by insisting 
that there waa no harm in it ; and if Grahame would persist in 
so interfering with his children's amusements, he must expect 
to be disobeyed. If such were his home, where was he to 
look for truth, honor, and affection t What would be his son's 
after career, if such were the lessons of his childhood 1 He 
had punished him severely, but there was little hope of its pro- 
ducing any good effect, when his wife was yet more to blame 
than bis child. It would only alienate the boy's affections still 
more from hini. Yet what could he do ? Could he let such 
disobedience and untruthfulness — for Cecil had denied his 
having been at the races — pass unnoticed ? He had shut him- 
self up in his library the remainder of the day ; but at length, 
unable to hear his own thoughts, had walked over to Oakwood, 
feeling sure, if peace were to be found, he should find it there. 

Their sympathy it was easy for Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton to 
give — for they felt it sincerely — but lo advise was both delicate 
and difficult. To interfere in a household is not the part even 
of the most intimate friends. And when Lady Helen herself 
encouraged the boy in his disobedience, and showed him an 
example of equivocation, what could be said 1 Grahame could 
• not bear the idea of a public school for a boy scarcely eleven, 
snd whose home-influence was so injurious, and Mr. Hamilton 
rould not advise it. He tried, therefore, merely to raise the 
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spiiits of hia friend, bringing forward many instances, 
when even the best ti'aining; failed ; and others where the faults 
of childhood were subdued by circumstances, and became fair 
promising youth, Grahame shook his head despondingly. 

" You can scarcely be a fit judge of my trial, Hamilton," he 
said ; "you have Itnown nothing but the blessing of hand-in- 
liand companionship, in the training of your children, as in every 
thing else. There must be unily between father and mothei", 
or there is little hope of joy in their offspring for either; were 
my wife only in some things like yourfr — hut I see I must not 
speak so," he added hurriedly, as he met a glance of reproach 
from Mrs. .Hamilton, and he turned lo address the two lads, 
who at that instant entered fiom their vralk. The bell for 
prayers riing soon afterward, and Grahame rose to say good 
night. 

" Nay, stay with us," said Mr. Hamilton, earnestly. " "Why 
should the call for devotion be the signal for separation "i join 
us, Grahame. It is not the fii'st timo by very many that wo 
have prayed together." 

Grahame yieldea without an instant's hesitation. Still Percy 
had not returned, and. hia mother became dreadfully anxious. 
Her husband, at her I'equest, waited a quartsr of an hour, but 
I'eluctantly ; for he was more particular that every member of 
his household should assemble at the stated hour of prayer, 
than in any other point relating to his establishment. Scarcely, 
however, had tho firat word been said, when Percy and Robert 
enteied, and the former, with a very lapid, but noiseless step, 
liaveited the large room, and kneeled in his accustomed place. 
In ^aln did Mrs. Hamilton try to keep her thoughts fixed on 
the sen ice. Had he really been to Mr. Morton, and if he had, 
how hid he been received % had his fine spiiit been soothed or 
nutated ' and a thousand other nameless but natural fears 
thionged her heart. But one look on her son as he rose re- 
a^suted her; his cheek was flushed with rapid riding, but hia 
3ark eye sparkled, and he looked more bright and joyous than 
he had done for weeks. He advanced without hesitation to 
Mr Hamilton the moment the domestics had quitted the library 
and said, eagerly, but still respectfully — 

"Will you, too, forgive me, my dear father^ Mr. Morton 
knows the whole truth, and has not only pardoned my cruel 
folly, but assured me, that I have more than atoned for the pain 
my nateful verses inflicted ; that he vrill laugh at them himself, 
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and declare he knows their author aa a most particulai- friend ' 
— which he hopes you will permit me to hecome — whenever he 
haa the opportunity; for that euch notice of them will be the 
surest way to consign Ehem to oblivion. I Ijave endured so 
much p ■ th 1 tfw 1 tl tid n ttl ink I si '11 be so 
though Issd k liyg Wliy y once 

more^ 

Asto h d 1 h 1 f HI 1 h w n th^. 

habit f 11 g h If f 1 hi d pi y Mr. 

Hamil 1 1 m d ffi 1 y plyi b 1 w d weie 



" Pray d myp fm pp&;I 

am qu it h d b f mm gg on, [ 

never Id h d I gh h d my d, but 

I fear pnde would not have permitted me to listen to it ; hut 
when mamma put the case before mo as she did, I could not 
ni'event my conscience fi'om feeling the truth of all she said, 
and if I had not followed her advice, I Hhould have bgon more 
miserable still. Dearest mother," he continued, as he turned 
with even more than hia usual affection to receive her nightly 
embrace, " you have made me so happy ! how can I thank 

If she made him happy, he certainly had rotuiried th« bless- 
ing, for Mrs. Hamilton had seldom felt more exquisite pleasure 
than she did at that moment ; and her little Emmeline, though 
she could not quite understand all her mother's feelings, felt, in 
her way, almost as glad, 

"Well, Mre. Hamillcn will not your son's words confirm 
mine ?" said Mr. Grahamo trying to speak cheerfully, when the 
young party had retired, and he was again alone with his 
friends. " Can he go far wrong with such a friend ?" 
■ " Indeed, he has done me more than justice, and hiinself not 
enough. When J. left him, I had scarcely a hope that my very 
disagreeable advice would be followed; besides, Mr, Grahame," 
she added, more playfully, " it was not fi-om disagreeing with 
you on a mother's influence that my look reproached you, you 
know well enough what it meant; and I still say, that even 
now, if you would but be less i-eserved and stem, would but 
see Helen's many better qualities, as clearly as you do her 
faults, you might still win her to your will even with regard to 
your childion." 
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" Not now, Mrs. Hamiltoa, it is too late ; but you have no 
idea how your look trans polled me back to yeaia past," he 
added, evidently resolved to change the subject, "when I ac- 
tually almost feared to approach you. Do you remember, 
Hamilton, when I told you, if Miss Manvers had a fault, she 
was too cold V 

" I shall not easily forget the incidents of that night," replied 
Mr. Hamilton, with a fond glance toward his wife. " Poor 
Eleanor, when her conduct that evening fell under my lash, I 
little thought her orphan children would be living under rey 
roof, and to me almost like my own." 

" And one her very image," observed Grahamo. "Does either 
resemble her in mind or disposition ?" 

" Edward almost as much in mind as in pcreonal beauty," lo- 

g'ied Mrs. Hamilton ; " But riot in all points of hia disposition. 
Hen does not resemble her jioor mother in any thing " 

" Is she like her father V 

" I did not know him suffi 1 i dg b 1 f y — 

In fact, I hardly yet undera d Ell 

" Indeed I" answered Gral m m 1 ) P ^'^ 

genius here at fault t" 

" I fear it is," she answe dim El! ly 

youngest child — and that ; 1 h h 1 my f 1 1 Ip 

five times, has become blu d h I nd f id 

me further." 

" Grahame, do not heed h -plbbbdlh- 

ing ; " she fancies there is soniethmg extraordinary about El- 
len, which she can not comprehend ; and 1 feel certain that im- 
agination has been playing with my wife's sober jqdgment, 
and that our little niece is a very ordinary child, only rather 
more sad and quiet than is usual at her age, which may bo 
easily accounted for by her early trials and constant ill-health. 
So I solve what my wUe pronounces a mystery. She has so few 
fancies, however, that I do not quarrel with this, for it has all 
the chaim of novelty." 

There were more than usual subjects of thought on the minds 
of all the young inmates of Oakwood, before they went to sleep 
that night. Percy's, Herbert's, and Emmeline's were all pecu- 
liarly happy and peaceful. Caroline's were not so agreeable. 
Praise lavished on others never gave her pleasure : the question 
would always come. Why did she not receive it too '\ It was 
very hard that she so seldom received it, and sslf-love was ul- 
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ways ready to accuse her paient"! of some degiee of piitiality 
rather than herself of iinn oi ihineis But theoe thoughts only 
came when she was alone , the nionient &he heaid hei father t 
voice, or met her mother s smile ihey fled from hei tili they 
were pertinaciously recalled 

Ellen thought mostly of Heiheit She had betn as cuiioot 
is the rest to know where he hid bten thou gli she had not sale 
lo mucli about it. But that it was ftr some good, kind deet! 
jhe had never doubted. 

■' No wooder Mary loves him so much ' '<he slid mternallj , 
' but hoHT can I ever hope he will loie oul so often naughty ae 
I am. If Edward be so much superior, what must Heiberl 
be 1 How I wish I were tiis sister, and then he would love me, 
deserving or not." 

That poor Ellen was ofien thought, as she expressed it, 
' naughty" was true ; and it was this mingling of many appa- 
rent faults, especially disregai'd to her aunt's commands, and 
out too often endeavor to conceal and equivocate, instead of an 
open confession, with a sorrow and repentance loo deep and 
painful for her years, that so fairly bewildered Mi's, Hamil- 
ton, and really, as she had toid Mr. GrtJiame, prevented her 
from understanding Ellen. If she could but have known of 
that . unfortunate promise, and the strong hold it had taken of 
the child's vivid imagination ; that by dwelling on it she had ac- 
tually made heraelf believe that, by always shielding Edward 
from blame or punishment, she was obeying and making her 
mother love her from Heaven, and so, stiil more deepening her 
father's affection for her ; and thai this idea enabled her to hear 
the suffering of that most painful of all punishments, her aunt's 
displeasui-e, Mrs. Hamilton would have left no means untried to 
remove such a mistaken impression, and no douljt would have 
succeeded ; but she had not the slightest conception of the real 
origin of her niece's incomprehensible contradictions. She had 
believed and hoped the influences of her earlier life would dis- 
appear before the quiet, wholesome routine of the present, and 
often and often she found herself fearing that it could not be only 
maternal neglect, hut actual disposition, at fault. When con- 
vinced of the great importance of truth, Ellen frequently, in- 
stead of attempting to conceal what Edward might have heed- 
lessly done, actually took it upon herself, not being able to de- 
fine that in such self-sacrifice she was also forfeiting truth ; oi', 
if she did believe so, it was also clear, that to tell the real ti-utli 
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to lier aunt and betray Edward, was breiikiog her solemn prom- 
ise to her nmther ; and, either way, ehe was doing wrong. To 
describe or define the chaos in tho poor child's mind, from these 
contending feelings, would be almost as impossible to us as it 
was to herself, bhe only knew that she was often naughty 
when she most wished to be good; that her aunt must think she 
did not care for lior displeasure ; wten it made her so very un 
happy, that she was scarcely ever in disgrace without being ill 
That she never could feel happy, for even when " good" there 
always seemed a weight hanging over her, and therefore she 
must bo different to, and worse than any body else. Little do 
mere superficial observers know the capabilities for joy or suf- 
fenng in a young child's heart, the exquisitely tender germ 
which is committed to us ; the awful responsibihty which lies in 
[lie hands of adults, for the joy or grief, good or evil, as the 
portion of a child ! Happily lor Ellen, Mrs. Hamilton's love 
was as inexhaustible as her patience, or her niece might have 
been still more unhappy, for few would have so understood and 
practiced the delicate and difficult task of constantly being call 
ed upon to correct, and yet to love. 

Our young readere must not think Edward very cowai'dly 
and very dishonorable, always to let his sister bear the penalty 
of his faults. He had never been taught, and therefore could 
not understand, the imperative necessity, when guilty of heed 
lessness or disobedience, boldly to step forward, whether others 
were injured or not, and avow it. He did not understand how 
not to say any thing about it, unless he was asked, could be a 
want of tnith. 

It was also Mrs, Hamilton's constant custom never to mention 
to the members of her family, who might have been absent at 
die time, any thing of lault or disgrace which had fallen under 
her own immediate jurisdiction, unless their nature absolutely 
demanded it; and the absence of the young offenders from the 
happy femiiy circle, either at meals or hours of recreation, when 
such an unusual proceeding was necessaiy, in consequence, 
never excited any remark, but a very general feeling of refffet. 
Edvvard, thei-efore, scarcely ever heard the actual cause of his 
sister's disgrace, and Bometimes did not even know she had in- 
curred 't. He did, indeed, when she was sometimes absent, 
feel very uncomfortable ; but his immovable awe of his really 
indulgent uncle (an impression of his mother's ci-ea ting, quite as 
strong as Ellen's idea of the sanctity of her promise) caused him 
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to adopt every means of removing the uncomfortable ronsc IB 
ness that he was far more to blame than Ellen but the i gl t 
one, a fearluss inquiry as to why she «<is punished, a d an open 
avowal that it vvas ho who had either led hci into e i i was 
the real offender. His thoughts on Peicy's conduct were lery 
different to those of his cousins. 

"No !" lie exclaime'd, almost aloud, in the energy of his fefl- 
ings, " no ! I would have suffered any thing, every thing, rather 
than have done this — seek Mr, Morton, bumble myself by avow- 
ing the truth to hini, and ask his pardon tor a mere clever joke, 
that Percy ought to have been proud of, instead of regretting! 
If I did not knov? him well, I should believe him a craven milk- 
and-water lad, without a particle of the light spirit within hira. 
"What could have possessed him 1 — my uncle's look must have 
fiightened him out of his sober senses ; to he sure it was very 
tenible ; poor mamma was, indeed, i-ight as to hia unbending 
sternness ; but I tbiiik I could have dared even his anger, rather 
than beg Mr, Morton's pardon, when there really was no neces- 
sity," And sleep overtook him, with the firm conviction resting 
oa his mind, that though in some things Percy might be his 
equal, yet in manliness and spirit, be (Edward) was decidedly 
the superior. 



CHAPTER IX. 



TEMPTATION J 



It was the Christmas vacation — always a happy season in 
the halls of Oakwood. The previous year, the general juvenile 
parly with which Mr. and Mrs, Hamilton indulged their children 
on the first or sixth of January, as circumstances permitted, 
had not taken place on account of Mra. Foitescue's death, and 
was flierefore this year anticipated with even more than usual joy. 
Caroline and Etnmeline were never permitted to go to indis- 
criminate parties. Two or three, really confined to children, 
their mother allowed their joining, with Miss Harcourt, in the 
couiBe of the year, but their own ball was always considered 
the acme of enjoyment, especially now that Caroline began to 
fiincy herself very much too old for only children's paities, Annie 
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went aliflnst every wbere with Lady Helen, and quite laughud 
at the idea of joining children ; and CaroHne this year began to 
wish mostintensely that her mother would take her out to grown- 
up parties too, nnd lost all I'elish for the pleasant pat'tiea she 
had enjoyed. Mia. Hanailton never obliged her to go out with 
Emmeline and Ellen, if she really did wot wish it ; but Carolin* 
could not get any farther in considering herself a woman. 

The week before Christmas, Mr, and Mrs. Hamiltoa tJid not 
allow to bo all holiday and ann-sement. The season was to 
their feeiinga of religion one of earnest, intense thankfulness, 
and they wished to make it equally so to their children — a 
source of joy and hope indeed, but the joy and hope of Heaven, 
not the mere amusements and pleasures of earth. They had 
thought long and tried earnestly to make their children ao to love 
serious tilings, as never to associate them with gloom or sadness — 
never to fancy that to he truly and spiritually religious demanded 
a relinquishment of the joys and pleasures and innocent happi- 
ness of their age, and admirably had they succeeded. Chiistmas 
week was always anticipated with quiet gladness, for they were 
still more with tiieirfather and mother; and the few serious read- 
ings and lessons they had, were from and with them alone ; Miss 
Harcouit's time was then entirely her own. As soon as Christ- 
mas-day was passed, the young party, with the sole exception 
of two hours' work by themselves, in the moming or some part 
of the day if the mornings were wanted — (for Mra. Hamilton 
never permitted all duty to be suspended, believing — fcd her 
children had experienced the wisdom of tlie belief— that pleasure 
and recreation were infinitely more enjoyable after the perform- 
ance of some duty, however brief and easy, than had they no- 
thing to do but to amuse themselves all day) — were allowed to 
be just as fi'ee, happy, and noisy as they pleased ; and the ex- 
uberance of ihcir innocent happiness would have been envied 
by many, who might have thought the quiet routine of their 
usual life irksome indeed. 

Edward Fortescue was looking foward with the greatest 
delight to becoming a midshipman in the course of the following 
year. He hoped, indeed, it would be in a very few months; but 
his uncle and Mr. Howard had only told him to work on as 
hard as he could, for the summons might come for him to join 
at a very short notice, and it would bo very dreadful, if the com- 
mission should be refused because his guardians did not think 
him forward enough in his various studies to leave them. They 
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had looked vei'j mischievous when tliey had told him this, and 
Edward had enjoyed the joke, uiid resolved they should not 
have any auch amusement. He would go to sea, if he worked 
uighE and day for thepiivilego ; and lie really did so well, that 
hia uncle gave liim great praise, which waa as unexpected and 
delightful us his anger waa ten'ible. 

It happened that on the raoniing after Christmas-day, Ed- 
ward and Ellen were quite alone in the school-room ; the for- 
mer was in one of his most impatient moods, for at his own 
request, his uncle was to examine him in a favorite study, and 
one of the necessai'y hooka was wanting. He had read it a lew 
evenings previous, but something had crossed him, and in a des- 

})erate passion he had flung the book from him, and where it 
ell he neither knew nor cared, Caroline and Emmeline had 
already gone on an expedition to some poor people, with their 
mother; Ellen had asked and received permission to put some 
seeds in her little garden, Percy having kindly promised to show 
her where, and to do some hai'der work in it for her. He was, 
however, still engaged with his father, ai.d Mfould be, he had 
told her, for perhaps an hour longer, but he would be sure to 
come to her then ; and, to employ the interval, she had intend- 
ed to work hard at a purse she was making for him. Edward, 
however, entirely engiossed her, and for nearly half an hour they 
hunted in every nom; and comer of the room, at length — 

"I see it! I see it! Edward," Ellen exclaimed, adding, 
however, in a very desponding tone, " but what shall we do ? 

" Why not 1" answered Edwa d iraj a e Ij vl e e s 
Ellen ?" 

. " Behind that stand of flowers,' si e epl ed po nj, t ne 
that filled a comer of the roora and vh ch tho ^^h was v 
ler, was filled with some heautif 1 flower ng geran ma of all 
colors, and some few rare mvitlea full flo e 

'■ There !" aaid Edward joyfoHv Ob that w ve y eas ly 
moved — I shall get it in a minute 

" But you know aunt Emmslii e !e ed us not to touch t 
implored Ellen, clinging to his a vo and the fio ve -s a e 
almost all Caroline's. Dear Edwsid — pray do not move it. 

"Stuff' and nonsense. Kllen ! How is wot to know any 
thing about it t and what do I care about the flowers being 
Cai-oline's ; they may he whose they like, but thev ^b^U not 
prevent my getting my book." 
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" But it will be disobeyiog aunt, Edward — pray, pray, don't ; 
you know how displeased she waa with Emmeliiio last week 
, for a much more ti'ifliiig disobedience than this will be. And it' 
any thing should happen to tha flowers, Caroline will be sc 
angry." 

" And what do I care for Caroline's anger," retorted Edward 
impatiently; "My uncle's indeed is something to care about, 
aad if I don't get my booV and go to him directly, I shall have 
it, I Son't like to disobey aunt, but in this case there is no help 
for iL I am sure I can reach it without doing any harm ; be- 
sides, I imist get my book — I can not do without it." 

" Then only wait till aunt comes home, or at least let me ask 
uncle if we may move it, dear Edward ; do let me go — 1 will 

" And so betray my being in a passion the other day, ana 
get me a i-eproof for that, and for ray carelessness into the bar- 
gain ! Nonsense, Ellen ; I will get it, and you m'lst help me, 
for I have not a moment to lore." 

" No, Edward ! indeed, indeed, I can not touch it," she re 
plied imploringly, and shrinking back. 

" Say, rather, you wish to get me into disgrace, and perhaps 
prevented from going out this evening, and to-moiTow, and 
Friday too !" exclaimed Edward, iri-itated beyond all forbear- 
ance ; " and the other day you were so very sorry I was going 
from home so soon — much you must care about me, that you 
can not do such a trifiitig thing as this to oblige me ! I hatfi 
deceit." 

Ellen made no reply, though the teal's started to her eyesj 
but as usual her iirmness deserted her. The heavy stand waa 
carefully moved a Utile forward, without injuring any of the 
plants; the book was obtained, and at that moment the voice 
of Percy was lieard exclaiming — 

"Edward! Edward! what are you about 1 papa has been 
expecting you the last half-hour ; he says if you do not come 
direcdy, you will not have time to do all you wish — what can 
you be about ?" 

Edward did not wait to hear much moi"© than his name, but 
darted off, leaving his sister to push back the stand. Ellen foil 
almost auie she could not do it by heiBelf; hut how was she to 
act % To ask assistance would not only be confessing her own 
disobedience, but inculpating her brother, and really, oerhaps, 
lieprivt^ him of the enjoyments he anticipated, and so confirm 
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tiia unkind words. She tiied to replace it, aad thought siie hsd 
quite succeeded; but as she moved it, one of the myrtles Jell 
to the ground, and its beautiful blossom hung on ihe stalk, pre- 
sei-ved from being quite brolieo off only by three or four delicate 
Gbera. It was Caroline's favoiite plant ; one she so cherished 
and tended, that Percy called it her petted child; and poor 
Ellen stood paralyzed; she raised the pot mechanically, and 
rested the broken head of the flower against the still uninjured 
sprig, and it looked so well and natural, that the thought for a 
moment darted across her mind that after all it might not be 
discovei-ed. Then came all her aunt's lessons of the many 
ways of acting an untnith without words, and, therefoi'e, even 
if it should not be discovered, it was no comfort ; but could 
she, dared she, voluntarily confess what must appear a willfiil 
disobedience! If her aunt bad been at home, she might in 
that first moment have gained the necessary courage ; but she 
was not expected back for two or three houiB, and Elleu sat 
with her face buried in her hand*, only conscious of misery, till 
her cousin's joyous voice called out from the hall — 

" Come along, Nelly, I have kept you long enough ; Tiny 
would never have left me quiet so long ; but there is no tiring 
your patience. However, 1 will make up for it now," 

And glad to escape from her own thoughts, she hastily col- 
lected the various seeds, and ran after him. And Percy was 
so active, bo obliging, bo amusing in his queer ways of working 
and talking, that she almost forgot the impending trial, till she 
met her aunt and cousins at luncheon. Edward had been so 
intent, so happy at his business with his uncle, that he had never 
cast a thought as to how the stand got back ; and after lunch 
ha had to go for a row on the river, and after dinner to attend 
a lecture on astronomy, which, that night and the one following, 
was to be given in the town-hall in T — . His uncle and Percy 
and Herbert were to accompany him, and so, that he should 
give a thought to any thing disagreeable, was not likely. 

The day wore on ; Ellen's little courage had all gone, and 
she almost unconsciously hoped that nothing would be dis- 
covered. Mr. Hamilton and the lads departed at six, and Mrs. 
Hamilton proposed adjourning to her daughtei-s' I'oom, to fiiiish 
an entertaining book that they were reading aloud. She bad 
noticed, with her usual penetiation, that all day Eileu evidently 
shrunk from her eye, and felt quite sure something was wrong 
agiiiii ; but she asked no questions, fearing again to tempt 
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equivocation. Caroline's passionate exclamation that some- 
body had broken her heantiful flower, drew the attention of nil 
to the stand, and one glance sufficed to teU Mrs. Hamilton that 
it had been moyed. Her anxious suspicions at once connected 
tbia with Ellen's slirinkiiig manner, and she turned to ask her 
if she knew any thing about it. But Ellen had disappeared ; 
and she i ang the bell, and inquired of the only domestics whose 
department ever led them into tlie room, if they could explain 
the accident. But neither of them could ; all uniting in declar- 
ing, that in the morning the myrtle was quite perfect, 

" Ellen was at home, mamma ; she must know something 
about it. Percy said they did not begin gardening till more 
than an hour after we were gone," exclaimed Caroline, whose 
temper was sorely tried by this downfall of all her cares. " I 
dare say she did it herself— spiteful thing ! — and has gone to 
hide herself rather than confess it — it is just like her !" 

" Stop, Caroline, do not condemn till you are quite certain ; 
and do not in your anger say what is mot true. Ellen has given 
no evidence as yet of being spiteful or mischievous, Emmeline, 
go and tell your cousin that I want her." 

The child obeyed. Miss HarcourE had continued working 
most industriously at the table, without utteiing a word, though 
Mrs. Hamilton's countenance expressed such unusual perplexity 
and pain, that it would have seemed kinder to have spoken. 
One look at E!len convinced her aunt, and she actually paused 
before she spoke, dreading the rep3y almost as much as the 
cliild did the question. It was scarcely audible ; it might have 
been denial, it certainly was not affirmative, for Miss Harcoui-t 
instantly exclaimed — 

" Ellen, how cau you tell such a deliberate falsehood ? I 
would not tell youi- aunt, for I really wished you to have the 
opportunity of in some degree redeeming your disobedience; 
but I saw yoa move back the stand, and your sinful attempt at 
concealment by replacing the broken flower — and now you 
dare deny it V 

" I did not replace the flower with the intention of concealing 
it," exclaimed ElJen, bureting into tears ; for that one unjust 
charge seemed to give back the power of speech, though the 
violent reproach and invective which burst from Caroline pie- 
vented any thing fuithcr. 

" 1 must beg you to be silent, Caroline, or to leave the room, 
till I have done speaking to your cousin," ssud her mother. 
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quietly ; " the fate of your flower seems to make ycu. forget 
that I have never yet permitted disrespect or any display of 
temper in my presence." 

" But what light had Ellen to touch the standi' 

" None — she has both disobeyed and again tried to deceive 
me ; faults which it ia my duty to jhaBtias, but not youra to up- 
braid. Answer me, Ellen, at once and briefly; your fault is 
kaown, and, therefore, all further equivocation ia useleas. Did 
you move that flower-stand V 

"Yes," replied the chid aim hoked v, I sobs, called 
forth the more from the on a h 1 he aunt's mildness 

presented to Miss Harcou s harshness a d Ca oline's violent 
anger, and from the painfiil loaoin o say ha her first dis- 
obedience v^as not entirely he o n ia I 

" Did you remember I a I had e p essly fo bidden either 
of you to attempt to move J 

" Yes," replied Ellen aga n and an e cla na on at the ap- 
parent hardihood of her co due e caped f on bo h Miss Har- 
court and Caroline. 

" And yet you persisted, Ellen . this is indeed a atiange con- 
tradiction to your seemingly sincere sorrow for a similar fault a 
few months back. What did you move it for t" 

For full a minute Ellen hesitated, thus unhappily confirming 
the suspicion that when she did reply it was another equivocation. 

" To get a book which had fallen behind." 

" I do not know how a book could have fallen behind, unless 
it had been put or thi-own there, Ellen ; you said, too, that you 
did not replace the broken flower for the purpose of conceal- 
ment. 1 hardly know how to believe either of these assertions. 
Wliy did you leave the room just now 1" 

" Because — because-^I knew you would question me, and — 
and — I felt I should not have courage to speak the truth — and 
I knew — you would be so — so displeased." The words wore 
scai-cely articulate. 

" I should have been better satisfied, Ellen, if your fear of 
my displeasure had prevented the committal of your first fault, 
not to aggravate it so sinfully by both acted and spoken untruths. 
Painful aa it is to mo in this season of festivity and enjoyment 
to inSict suffering, I should share your sin if I did not adopt 
some measures to endeavor at least to make you remember 
and so avoid it in fiiture. I have told you so very often that it 
is not me you mostly offend when vou speak or act falsely, hut 
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God liimself — who is Truth — that I fear words aloTie will i>< 
of no avail. Go to youv own room, Ellen ; perhaps eohtude 
and thought, when your hi-pther and cousins ain so happy and 
unreatrained, may bring you to a sense of your aggi'a;vated mis- 
conduct better tiiau any thing else. You will not leave your 
apartment, except for the houi-s of devotion and exercise — ■ 
which you will lalio with Elhs, not with me — till I think you 
have had sufficient time to reflect on all I have said to you on 
this subject." 

Ellen quitted the room vrithout answering; but it was sev 
eral minutes beforo Mrs. Hamilton could sufliciently conquer the 
very painful feelings which her niece's conduct and her own 
compelled severity excited, to enter into her daughters' amuse- 
ments; but she would not punish them for the misconduct 
of another; and, by her exertions, temper to Caroline and 
cheerfulness to Emmeline (whose tears of synipathy had almost 
kept pace with Ellen's of sorrow), gradually returned, and 
their book became as delightful a recreation as it had been 
before. 

Great was Edward's grief and consternation when he found 
the effects of what was actually in the first instance his fault ; 
but he had not sufEcient boldness to say so. His aunt had ex 
pressly said it was the untruth that had occasioned her greatest 
displeasure, ihat if the disobedience had been confessed at once, 
she would, in consideration of the season, have forgiven it with 
a vei-y slight rehuke. " Now," he thought, "it is only the diso- 
bedience in which I am concerned, and if I confess it was 
mostly my fault, it won't help Ellen in the least — so what is the 
use of my acknowledging it t Of courae, if she wishes it, I 
will ; but bow could she tell such a delibei-ate story V 

That he was acting one of equal deliberation, and of far 
more culpability, if possible — for he was permitting her to bear 
the whole weight of his fault — never struck him ; if it did, he 
did not at all understand or believe it. He wont to Iiis sister, 
and offered to confess liis share in her fault, and when — as he 
fuiiy expected — she begged him not, that it could do her no 
good, and perhaps only get him punished too, his conscience 
was so perfectly satisfied, that he actually took upon himself to 
ask her bow she could he so foolish and wrong as, when she 
was asked, not to allow that she had moved it at once — 

" It would have been all right, then," he said ; and added, 
almost with irritation, " and I should not have been teased with 
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the tliouglit of your being in disgrace just no ixhea 1 warned 
BO much Lo enjoy myself." 

" Do not tliink about me, then, Edward was iis Biaiei o 
reply ; " I know the unirutli is enf'.rely my ow n fault &o why 
should it toniient you; if I cou!d but alwaja tell and ict the 
ti'iicli, and not be so veiy, very frightened — oh hon I wondei 
if I ever shall!" and she leaned hei" bead on her dims which 
rested on the table, so despondiiigly, so eoi'rowiully, that Ed- 
ward felt too uncomfortable to remain with her. He was satis- 
fied tliat lie could not help her ; but the disagreeable thought 
would come, that if he had not tempted her to disobey, she 
would have had no temptation to tell an untruth, and so he 
sought a variety of active amusements to get rid of the feeling. 
The continuation of the entertaining astronomical lecture, too, 
was 80 veiy delightful, and Thursday and Friday morning 
brought so many enjoyments, that he almost forgot her, till 
startled back into self-reproach by finding that she was not to 
accompany them on Friday evening to Mr. Howard's, whose 
great pleasure was to collect young people around him, and 
whose soiree in the Christmas holidays, and whose day in tho 
country at midsummer, were anticipated by girls and boys, 
great and small, with such delight e& lo pervade the whole year 
round. Caroliae never refused to join Mr. Howard's patties 
though they were "juvenile ;" and Percy always declared they 
wevo as unlike any other person's as Mr, Howard was unlike a 
schiiol master, Ellen had so enjoyed the day in the country, 
that, timid as she was, she had looked forward to Fiiday with 
abnost as much delight as Emmeline. 

In vain Emmeline, Edward, Percy, Herbert, and even Mr. 
Hamilton entreated, that she might be permitted to go, Mra, 
Hamilton's own kind heart pleaded quite as strongly, but aha 
remained firm. 

"Do not ask me, my dear children," she said, almost as be- 
eeechingly as they had implored ; " I do assure you it is quite 
as much, if not more pain to me on this occasion to refuse, as it 
is for you all to bo refused. Tf it were ie first, second, or even 
tbii'd time that Ellen had disregarded tnith, I would yield for 
your sakes ; and in the hope that the indulgence would produce 
as good an effect as continued severity ; but I can not hope this 
noiv. The habit, Is, I fear, so deeply rooted, that nothing liut 
firmness in inflicting pain, whenever it is committed, will suc- 
ceed in eradicating it. God grant I may remove It at last." 
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The tone and words were so earnest, so aad, that not only 
did her children cease in their interceBsion, but all felt still more 
forcibly the solemn importance of ^he viitue, in which Ellen 
had so failed, from the effect of her conduct upon their mother. 
She was always grieved when they had done wrong, but they 
never remembered seeing her b« very sad as now. Edward, in- 
deed, could scarcely understand this as his cousins did ; but as his 
aunt still only alluded to the untruth, the qualm of conscience 
was again silenced, foi" ho had only caused the disobedience. 
Emmeline asked timidly if she might remain with Ellen, and 
Edward followed her example, thinking himself veiy magnani- 
mous in so doing ; but both were refused — and surely he had 
done enough ! 

All went — Mr. and Mi-s. Hamihon and Miss Harcourt, as 
well as the young people; and it was surl. a happy evening! 
First, there was the orrery, that Mr, Howard had prevailed 
on the lecturer to display firet at bis house, and Edward 
was almost wild in his delight ; and then there were some 
games and intellectual puzzles, that made them all think, as 
well as enjoy ; and then there were some music and singing and 
dancing, and every thing was so quiet and orderly, and yet so 
full of youtiifiil enjoyment, that it was not much wonder there 
was no longer any room for a sorrowful thought, in any of the 
young party from Oakwood. Mre. Hamilton alone thought of 
Ellen, and again and again accused heiself of too gi'eat hai-sh- 
ness ; for, perhaps, after all, it might have no better effect than 
kindness ; but what could she do "i She almost envied the 
quiet, unruffled unconcern of less anxious guardians ;■ but foi 
her to feel indifferent to her responsibility was impossible. 
Ellen was so often unwell that her absence did not occasion so 
much remark as her brother's or either of her cousins' would. 
" Mamma did not wish her to come," was the answer she had 
desired the children to give to any inquiiies, and her character 
for indulgence was so genei-ally known, that no one suspected 
any thing more than indisposition. Annie Grrahame's dislike to 
Ellen might have made her more suspicious, but she was not 
there. (Jecil and Lllla were, with their father, but Miss Gra- 
hanie did not condescend to attend Mr, Howard's "juvenile" 
parties; and Caroline, though she would not have allowed it, 
even to herself, was borh happier, and nmch more inclined to 
enjoy heivielf, vriih the amusements and society offered to her 
H-hnn Annie was not at a party, than when she was. 
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The next night, to Ellen's disposition, waa a greater tiial 
than the Fiiday. She neither expected, not- hardly wished to 
be allowed to go to Mr. Howard's, though, as the affectionate 
Emmeline had come to wish her good night, and with tears in 
her eyes repeated the regrets that she was not to go she ft.lt 
the bitter disappointment more than in the mnnnng she had 
thought possible ; but Saturday night it had been hei aunt s 
custom, from the time she had been at Oakwood to viiit her 
daughters and niece before they went to sleep and prepaie 
them for the Sabbath's rest and enjoyment, hy an e'camnialicn 
of thetr conduct during the past week, and full torgi\enes3 of 
any thing that had been wrong. When younger, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton had attended fo this duty every night; but wishing to give 
them a habit of private prayer and self-examination, independ- 
ent of her, she had, after Emmeline was twelve years old, set 
apait the Saturday night, until they were fifteen — old enough 
for her to relinquish it altogether. It had been such a habit 
with her own children, that they felt it perfectly natural ; but 
with Ellen and Edwai-d, from their never having been acRus 
tomed to it aa young children, she had never felt the duty un^ 
derstood by them, or an satisfactorily performed by herself as 
with her own. StiU, Ellen looked forward to this night as the 
termination of her banishment ; for great indeed was the of- 
fense whose correction extended over the Sabbath. Ellen could 
not remember one instance since she had been at Oakwood, and 
when she heard the doors of her cousins' rooms successively 
close, and her aunt's step retreating without approachmg hers 
she did, indeed, believe herself irreclaimably wicked or her 
kind, good aunt, would, at least, have come to hei Mia 
Hamilton had purposely refi-ained from indulgmg her ov, n mcli 
nations, as well as comforting Ellen hoping still nioie to im 
press upon her how greatly sue bad sinned Ihe impossibility 
of her perfectly comprehending her niece's chaiactei while the 
poor child felt it such a sacred duty to \ ctim ze heroelf made 
her far more severe than she would ha^e been ctnld she haie 
known her real dbpositioh ; but how was it possible the coiid 
believe Ellen's grief as deep and renaoi'seful as it seemed, when 
s. shor:; "ifr-n afterward she would commit the same faults 1 He( 



task wus infinitely more difficult and perplexing than ies3 a 
ious mothexa can have the least idea of 
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CHAPTER X. 

PAIN AND PENITENCE. — TRUTH I 



In feverish dreams of hev parents, recalling both their deaths, 
and with alternate wakefulneaa, fraught with those deadly in- 
comprehensible terrors which some poor children of strong im- 
agination know so well, Ellen's night passed ; and the next 
morning she rose, with tliat painful throbing in her throat and 
temples, whicb always ended with one of those intense and 
exhausting headaches to which she had been so subject, but 
which her aunt's care and Mr. Maitlaud's remedies had much 
decreased, botb in frequency and violence. She went to chui-ch, 
however with the family, as usual. 

" Remain out, Edward !" Percy exclaimed, aa they neared 
the house ; " the old year is taking leave of us in such a glorious 
mood, that Tiny and I are going to ruralize and poetize till 
dinner— will you come witli us ?— and you, Ellen V 

Ellen withdrew her arm fi-om her brother's, saying, as she 
did so— 

" Go, dear Edward, I am very tired, and would rather not." 
''Tired, and with this short walk ; and you really do look as 
if you were — what is the matter, Ellen ^ you are not well." 

His sister did not i^ply, but shrinking from the look which 
Mrs. Hamilton, who was passing at the moment, tixed earnest- 
ly upon hev, she ran into the house. 

Edward again felt uncomfortable ; in fact, ho had dope so, so 
often since the Tuesday mornino;-, that his temper was not half 
so good as usuaL He did not cnoose to acknowledge, even to 
himself, that the uncomfortable feeling was self-reproach, and ao 
be vented it more than once in irritation against Ellen, declar- 
ing it was so disagreeable she should be in disgiace just then. 

It was Mr. and Mi-s. Hamilton's custom always to dine on 
Sundays at half-past one, to allow those of their household who 
were unable to attend divine service in the moniing to go in ihe 
afternoon. With regard to themselves and their children they pur- 
mied a plan, which many rigid religiotiisls might, perhaps, have 
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coailemned, and yet its fruits were very promiBing. Their 
great wish waa to make the Sabbath a ■Say of love, dime and 
domestic ; to make their children look to it with joy and antici- 
pation throughout the week as a day quite distinct in its eujoy- 
ment from any other; and for this reason, while their children 
were young, they only went to church in the morning, tlie after- 
noons were devoted to teaching them to know and to love God 
in His works as well as word, and their evenings to such quiet 
but happy amusements and literature, as would fill their young 
hearts with increased thankfulness for their vei-y happy lot. As 
they gi-ew older, they were perfectly at liberty to do as they 

§ leased with regard to the afternoon church. Herbert, whoso ai^ 
ent desire to enter the ministry increased with his years, gen- 
erally spent the greater part of Sunday with Mr. Howard, with 
hu parents' glad and full consent. The contemplation of seri- 
OUB things was his greatest happiness, but Mr. and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton did not expect that all their other children were to be like 
him. They were contented, and intensely thankful also, to per- 
ceive that diverse as were their characters, still the constant 
sense of God's presence and of His infinite love was active and 
earnest in them all, inciting love and reverence for Herbert, even 
though they coqld not sympathize with him entirely. Another pe- 
culiarity of Mr. Hamilton consisted in his pei-mitting no Sunday 
schools at Aweling and his other villages. The Saturday after- 
noons were set apart instead of the Sunday. He wished his 
wife, and daughters when they were old enough, to superintend 
them, and help the children in preparing for the Sunday servi- 
ces and Sunday enjoyments; but he particularly disliked the 
system of overwork on a day of J-est, which could not fail to be 
the case, if there were schools to attend to twice or three times 
a day, as well as church. 

It being the last day of the old year, Mr. Howard had ex- 
pressed a wish that Percy and Edward as well as Herbert 
should attend church that afternoon, aiid the lads, without the 
least reluctance, consented ; Mr. Hamilton and Miss Harcourt 
were going too, and Caroline and Emmeline, of their own ac- 
cord, asked permission to accompany them. Ellen's pale, suffer- 
ing face had so haunted her aunt, that she could not think of 
any thing else, and remained for a very much longer time tliau 
was usual to her character in a state of indecision. The next 
night was her children's ball, and it was too, tl* first day of the 
new year — always in her happy circle a festival of joy anf" 
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thankfulness. Ellen's face cei'tainJy looked as if she had suffer- 
ed quite enough to prevent the recurrence of her fault, but so it 
had'always dime, and yet, hefore she could possibly have for- 
gotten ita consequences, she failed again. Mi-s. Hamilton sat 
fur some time, after her children had left her, in meditation, try- 
ing to siietice the pleadings of affection, and listen only to rea- 
son, as to whether continued severity or i-eturning kindness 
would be the more effective, and save both Ellen and herself 
any further pain. 

To the child herself physical suffering was so increasing as 
gradually to deaden mental, till at last it, became so severe, that 
Bhe felt sick and faint. She knew the medicine she was in iho 
habit of taking when similarly sufferii.g, and the lotion which 
her aunt applied to her forehead, and which always succeeded 
in removing the excessive throbbing, were both in Mrs. Hamil- 
ton's dresMng-room ; hut it seemed quite impossible that she 
could get at them, for she did not like to leave her room without 
permisHion, nor did she feel as if she could walk so far, her 
lienil throiibing with increased violence with every step she took. 
At length she summoned sufficient courage to ring the bell, and 
beg Fanny to ask Ellis to come to her. The girl, who had been 
already dreadfully concerned that Miss Ellen had eaten no din- 
ner, and on Sunday too! gave such an account of her, that the 
housekeeper hastened to her directly, and begged her to let her 
go for her mistress — it was so lucky she had not gone to church 
— but Eilcn clung to hei', imploring her not. 

" Dear, dear Ellis, get me the medicine, and bathe ray fore- 
head yourself; I shall get well then in an hour or two, without 
giving my aunt any trouble; pray, pray, don't tell her. I scarcely 
feel the pain when she is nursing and soothing me ; but I do not 
deserve that now, and I am afraid I never si all " 

"But indeed, Misa Ellen, she will be d pleased f I do not 
Why, only the other morning she was qu e conce ned 1 at I 
had not told her Jane was ill directly, and yen 1 e self o or 
three times every day to see she had eve y h g p oj r and 
cnrafortabie." 

" But that is quite different, dear El!is ; lo gc I e lo n ; I 
feel as if 1 could not bear this pain much longer without ci ying; 
you can tell her afterward, if you think you ought." 

And seeing that farther argument otily increased the poor 
child's sufferings, Ellis promised, and left her. Ellen leaned 
^er forehead against the side of hei' little bed, and held the cur 
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tain tiglitly clasped, as if so to prevent the utteiance of the hys 
teric Bob that would ri-ee in her throat, thougli she did not know 
what it was. But the wholly unexpected sound of Mis. Hamil- 
ton's voice saying, close liy her, " 1 am afraid you have one of 
your very bad headaches, Ellen," so staitled her, as to raako 
her raise her head suddenly ; and the movement caused such 
agony, that, spite of all her efforts, she could not prevent an 
almost convulsive cry of pain. 

" My dear child ! I had no idea of pain like this ; wliy did 
you not send for me 1 We have always prevented its becoming 
so Tery violent by taking it in time, my Ellen." 

" Miss Elleo would not let me go for you, madam," rejoined 
Ellis, who, to her mistress's inexpressible relief, was close at 
hand with tiie remedies she wanted, and she repeated what tlie 
child had said. 

" Again your old mistake, Ellen. I would so much, so very 
much rather hear you say you were resolved to deserve my love, 
than that you did not merit it. Why should you not deserve it 
as well as your brother and cousins, if you determined with all 
your heart to try and not do any thing to lessen it^ Nothing is 
so likely to prevent your even endeavoring to deserve it, as the 
mistaken fancy that you never shall ; but you are too unwell to 
listen to me now ; we must try all we can to remove this ter- 
rible pain, and then see if we can bring back happiness too," 

And for above an hour did Mrs. Hamilton, with the most 
patient tejideiness, apply the usual remedies, cheered by findiu 
that, though much more slowly than usual, still by degrees the 
violence of the pain did subside, and the hysterical affection give 
way to natural and quiet teai-s. Exhaustion produced a deep 
though not very long sleep, and after watching her some few 
minutes very anxiously, Mrs. Hamilton sat dovra by her bed, 
and half unconsciously drew toward her Ellen's little Bible, 
which lay open on the table, as if it had been only lately used. 
Several loose papera were between tbe leaves; her eyes filled 
with tears as she read on one of them a little prayer, touching 
from the very childishness of the language and imperfect writing, 
beseeching her Father in Heaven in His great mercy to forgive 
her Bill, and give her courage to speak the ti'uth, to help her not 
to he so frightened, but to guide her in her difficult path. Mrs. 
HamiltiHi little guessed bow difficult it was, but she hoped more 
from the effects of her present penitence than she had done yet. 
She had ci^ied, too, several veraes ftom the various parts of the 
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Old and New Teatameiit which were condemnatory of falsehood, 
and her aoni felt no longer undecided aa to her course of action, 

"You have employed your solitary liours so well, my dear 
BUen," -she said, as, when the child awoke and looked anxiously 
toward her — she kissed her cheek, with oven mora than her 
usual fondness — " that I scarcely require your assuiuuce of re- 
pentance or promises of amendment. When you have taken 
some coffee, and think you are well enough to listen to me, I 
will read you an illustration of the fearful sin of falsehood from 
the Old Testament, which I do not think 1 have yet poiiited out 
to yon. Ananias and Sapphira, I seo you remember." 

And when Ellen had taken the delicious cup of coffee, which 
lier aunc bad oi-dered should be ready for her directly sLe 
uwoke, and sat up, though her head was still so weak it re- 
ijuired the support of a pillow, yet she seemed so revived, so 
almost happy, from the mesmeric effect of that warm, fond kiss, 
that her aunt did not hesitate to continue the lesson she was so 
anxious to impress, while the mind and heait were softened to 
i-eceive it. She tunied to the fourth chapter of the second book 
of iCings, and after biiefly relating the story of Naaman — for 
she did not wish to divert Ellen's attention from the one import- 
ant subject, by giving any new; ideas — she read from the 20th 
verse to the end, and so brouglit the nature of Gehazi's sin and 
its awful punishment, at the hand of God himself {for the prophet 
was merely an instinment of the Eternal, he had no power in 
himself to call the disease of leprosy on Iiis servant) to Ellen's 
mind, that she never forgot it. 

" Do you think Elisha knew where he had been, and what 
he bad done, before he asked him 1" she ventured timidly to 
inquire, as her aunt ceased ; " Gehazi had fold a falsehood 
already to Naaman. Do you think God punished that or his 
falsehood to Elisha V 

" Most probably he punished both, my love. Elisha no doubt 
knew how his servant had been employed in his absence, in fact 
he tells him so" — and she read the 26th verse again — " but he 
asked him whence he had come, to give him an opportunity for 
a full confession of his first sin, which then, no doubt would, 
after some slight rebuke, have been pardoned. It was a very 
■ great fault at first, but the mercy of God was then, as it is now, 
BO infinite so forgiving, that, had Elisha's question recalled 
Gehazi to a sense of his groat guilt and excited real repentance, 
his punishment would have been a^^eited. But his aggravated 
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and repeated falseliooil called down on him a chastisement raosi 
terrible even tQ tliink about. Le[jrosy was not mei-eiy a dread- 
ful disease in itBelf, but it cut him off, from all the blessings and 
Illy of social life but of domestic; because, as God 
lad said it should cleave to hb seed as well as to himself, he 
could never find any one who would dare to love him, and he 
must have been compelled to lonely misery all his life." 

" It was a very dreadful punishment," repeated Ellen, fear 
fully. 

"It was, dearest; hut it was mercifu!, notwithstanding. If, 
God had passed it by, and permitted Gehazi to continue his 
sinful course, without any check or chastisement that would re 
call him to a sense of better tbings, and a wish to pursue them, 
he might have continued apparently very happy in this life, to 
be misei-able forever in the next; to be banished forever from 
God and His good angels ; and would not that have been still 
more dreadful than the heaviest BufTenng here 1 In those times 
God manifested his judgments through His prophets directly. 
That is not the case now, but He has given us His word to tell 
us, by history as well as precept, those things that are pleasing 
to Him, and those which excite His anger; and which, if 
not coriected while we. are in this world, will cause our con- 
demnation when our souls appear before Him in judgment, and 
when we can not cori-ect them if we would. Now children, 
and even young people, can not know these things as well as 
llieir parents and guardians can, and if wo neglect to teach them 
right and wrong, God is more angry with us than with them, as 
He tells Ezekiel." She read from the 18th to the 22d vei-ae of 
the third chapter, and explained it, so that Ellen could clearly 
understand it, and then said. " And now, my dear Ellen, can 
you quite underatand and quite feel why I have caused you so 
much pain, and been, as I dare say you have felt, so very, very 
Revere 1" 

Ellen's arms were round her neck in a moment, and her head 
cradled on hei- bosom, as her sole reply, for she felt she could 
not speak at first, without crying again. 

" I wish I could remember that God sees me wherever I am," 
she said after a short pause, and very sadly. " I am so fright- 
ened when I thmk of any body's anger, even Caroline's, that T 
can not lemember my thing else." 

" Did jou ncti(,e the Psalm wo read the day before yester 
day, mv dear Ellen in the morning lesson 1" 
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ThB child had not ; and her aunt turning to the 129th, read 
the firat twelve and the two last verses carefully with her, add- 
ing — 

" SiippoHe you leain one veree for mo every morning, till you 
can repeat the whole fourteen perfectly, and I think that will 
help you to remember it, my Ellen, and prove to me that you 
really are anxious to coirect yourself; and now one wowl more, 
and I think I shall have talked to you quite enough." 

" Indeed, indeed 1 am not tiied, dear aunt," replied Ellen, 
very earnestly ; " I feel when you are talking to me as if 1 
never could be naughty again. Oh ! how I wish I never were." 

"I am not so unconscionable as to expect you to have no 
faults, my dear child ; all I wish you to attend to, is more obe 
dience to my commands. I have not said any thing about your 
disobedience, because your untruth was of still moi'e conse- 
quence, but that grieved me too, for disobedience to me is also 
disobedience to God, for He has commanded you to oliey your 
parents and guardians ; and as you said you i-emembered I had 
told you not to move the flower-stand, I can not imagine what 
could have induced you so willfully to disobey me." 

Ellen looked up in her face with such earnest, wistful eyes 
that Mrs. Hamilton felt puzzled ; but as she did not speak, and 
laid her head again on its resting place, to hide the tears that 
rose, her aunt merely added — 

"But as I do not wish to inflict any further pain, I will not 
say any thing more about it ; only remember, that though I may 
be displeased if you disobey me again, an instant and full con- 
fession wiU soon gain my forgiveness ; and that though T will 
never doubt your word, still, if I discover another untruth, it will 
and must oblige me to adopt still severer^neasures, painiiil as il 
will be to myself. Do o emble so my Ellen, you know you 
can prevent it ; a d emembe o 1 vhenever you fail in 
truth, you punisl me s well as you -self ' and Mrs. Hamilton 
fondly kissed her a si e polie 

Light steps and a nging laugh a 1 a moment sounded in 
the passage, and E nel ne hough he ertainly did ask if she 
might enter, scarcely a ed fo an answe , before she bouaded 
in, the very personification of health and joy. 

"Mamma, papawantstoknowif we may not have tea to-night, 
and if we may not have Ellen's company too V 

" It is New Year's Eve," pleaded another joyous voice, and 
I'eri^y's bix)wn head just intruded ii^clf through the half-opened 
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^cwr; " and our tree will not be half enjoyable unless we are all 
there," 

" I had really forgotten your tree, my dear children, but I am 
glad papa and you all have rememhered it. Come in, Percy; 
Ellen will, I ilare say, admit you into her room." 

" He raced me all round the gallery, mamma, declaring he 
would give you papa's message, or bo take away my breath, 
that even if I outstripped him, 1 should not bo able ; but I have, 
youseo, sir" 

" Ouly because I did not know \\ liether it was quite proper 
lo entei a young ladj's loom But do como, mamma; Mr. 
Howaid IS with us as usual, and we ai* all aw desespoir for 
you and out little Ellen — she may come, 1 can read it in your 
»yes." 

"Aie you well enough, my love' Do you think this pooi 
flttle head will permit you to join us? ' asked Mrs. Hamilton, 
anxiously, for the sudden joy that gleamed in Ellen's eyes at the 
idea of joiring the family, told what the disappointment would 
be if she could not. 

" It does not hurt me at all if I can rest it, aunt ; but I am 
afraid it will not let me walk," she added, sorrowfully, as the 
attempt to walic caused it to throb again. 

"Never mind, Nelly, even if you can not walk; you shall 
Hiske use of my pedestrian powers," replied Percy, joyously ; 
" rest your head on ray shoulder — that's it — 1 should make a 
Cfipital nurae I declare ; should I not, mamma V 

And gayly answering in the affirmative, his mother could 
Bi;arcely prevent a throb of pride, as she looked on bis fine manly 
face, beaming with benevolent kindness on his little cousin, whom 
he had tenderly lifted in his arms, and checked his boisterous 
mirtli and rapid stride to accommodate her. 

"You are not quite so light as Tiny, but she is all air; I expect 
she will evaporate some day : never mind your hair, it does very 

" Stop, I will smooth it in a moment," exclaimed Emmeline, 
eagerly; "it is Sunday, Percy, she shall look well." 

" You. had better lot me do it, Emmy," said her mother, 
Btniling; "your cousin's head can only bear very tender band- 
ling to-night. There, that will do — and I am quite ready to 
utteiid you." 

The lights, the joyous voices, even her uncle's kind greeting, 
ftlinipst overpowered poor Elien ; as Percy, still preserving his 
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character of an admirable nurse, laid her carefully on a couch in 
the sitting' room, where not only tea was wailing, but the cele- 
brated family tree, which Mia Hamilton's anxiety and Elian's 
sorrow had caused them both to forgef, wa& displayed with e^en 
more than usual taste and beauty 

Mr. Hamilton, when young, had been a great dtal with his 
father in Germany, Denmaik, and bwedeii, and brought fiom 
tfae first and latter country ceitam domestic obaenancea which 
had especially pleased him, as so greatly enhancing the enjoy- 
ments of home, and helping to a light uiidei-standing between 
parents and children, by incieasing their mutual love and confi- 
dence. Tho family tree, or Chmtmas liee, as it was called, 
was one of these, and fi-om their earliest years it had been one of 
the children's greatest delights on New Year's Eve. Of course, 
as they grew older, and their taste improved, the tree itself, its 
suspended presents, and its surrounding decorations increased 
in beauty, and it had never been prettier than it was this year. 
The whole of the preceding afternoon had the young artists 
labored in preparing it, for of course, as the next day was 
Sunday, it was obliged to be all finished by the Saturday night; 
the servants, eager in all things to enhance the happiness of those 
whose parents made them so happy, did not care what trouble 
they look to help them. They always selected the room in 
which there was a very lofty and very deep oriel window, in 
the center of which recess {vvhich was almost as lai-ge as a 
moderately sized room) they placed the tree, which was a very 
large, gracefully -cut spruce fir ; it was placed in a tub filled with 
the same soil as that in which the ttee giew, so that by watei 
ing and caie it leraained freah for some time The tub which 
contained it, was completely hidden by the floweimg shiub^ 
that were placed round it, rising m an expanding pyiamid, by 
means of seietal flowei stands till the lecess seemed one mass 
of leaf and ilowei , among which the supeib scaiiet geranium, 
that in Devoiishuo glows so luxunantly all through the wintei, 
shining against its own beautiful leaf, the hnlhant beines of the 
holly, with then dark glistening biancbes, the snow berry an! 
flowering myrtle, shone pre eminent Small lamps ghtteied 
through the flowers, and weie suspended in suiEcient profusion 
from the pendent blanches of the liee to half repeal and halt 
hide the vaiious gilti and treasutes that weie theio deposited , 
and altogethei the eficot, from eiery pait of the lOom, was re illy 
Btiiking. 

H 
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The tree always leinained till afler their ball, but, the inter- 
chatigo of gifts which took place on New Year's Eve, causing 
so many peculiarly happy and home feelings, was confined to 
the family group; Mr. Howard alv. i ■ iuclucJed, Many weeka 
befiive had each individual worked ai lia own secretundertaking. 
If it could Dot all be done in private, no questions were ever 
asked, and each helped the other to keep ic at least from their 
parents till the eventful night iteelf Tiioy formed so large a 
party altogether, as little tokens of affection between the broth- 
ers and sisters were also exchanged, that the tree was quite 
loaded, and many a time had Mr. and Mrs, Hamilton discoveied 
some trait of character or some ruling fancy, even in such a 
simple thing as the manufacture and presentation of home gifts. 
Their own idea of family ties was so strong and so holy, that 
one great aim in the education of their children was to make 
them not only lo-ce each other, but have thought and attention 
for individual feelings and wishes, and so heighten feeling by 
action, not depend entirely on natural ties. Mrs. Hamilton hail 
known many young persons who were lavish in attentions and 
even presents to friends, but never imagined that their own 
home circle had the first and strongest claim to kindness, whether 
of word or deed. She knew that affections and thought lavished 
on comparative strangers never radiated on home, but that 
when given to \\wsasjir»t, they shed ligliE and kindliness far and 

Then- tea was indeed a mirthful one ; Ellen had been very 
fearful of meeting Mr. Howard, for she thought he must have 
been told how naughty she had been ; but if he had, there was 
nothing in his manner to say so ; for he shook hands with her, 
and even kissed her most kindly, and told her, laughingly, thai 
she must be quite well by the next night, or how was she to 
dance 1 That he thought it would be a good thing if Emme- 
line could give her a little of her dancing mania, as she hardly 
ever only walked, even when she called heiaelf quite sober. 
Edward, every passing thought of self-reproach banished by 
his sister's return to favor, was in the vrildest spirits; Percy 
and Emraeline seemed to have laid a wager who could say the 
wittiest tilings and laugh the most, Herbert was vei7 quiet, 
but looking as happy as the rest, and quite entering into their 
(nirth, and showing all sorts of little gentle attentions to Ellen, 
who had seemed to shrink from bis eye, more than from all the 
olhei's. Cavolino fully entered into the spirit of the evoning. 
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but iicithoi she nii JMisa Harcourt took the same notice of 
dlea aa tlio test Iho perbon who was to act the Wizard's 
pdit, and by means of a long wand detach the various treasures 
fiom the tiee, and cany them to the owners whose names they 
boie, was always choaen by lot; and great was the delight of 
the young party, when this night the office fell on Mr. Howard. 
No one Beemed more pleased than himself, performing it with 
Luch a spiut ot enjojmeDt and originahty, that a general vote 
dei-laied him the very thoicest wizard they had ever had. To 
enumerate all the contents of that marvelous tree would bo 
impo'i'iible Then paients' gifts to each of them were not in 
the tiee, bat always gnen afterward; but great was the de- 
light, when aflei a temble tussle to detach a large I'oU of 
cloth, down it came, light on Mr, Howard's head, and almost 
( nveloped him with its folds, and proved to bo a beautiful 
(.ovei, which he had long desired for a favorite table in hia 
diavnngioora, at the embroidered border of which, not only 
the three girls, but Mn Hamilton and Miss Harcourt had all 
worked, aa a joint ofleung of love and respect. This good 
man was so cbaimed, that he declared he would not use his 
wand agaia till he had full five minutes to admire it. Then 
theie was a leiv pretty, comfortable pair of slippera, worked 
Ijj Caiohne and Emmehne for their father, an J a pair of braces 
w Diked bv Ellen, all accompanied by some most ludicious, hut 
\ery cle\ei lei'^ies hom Peicy. Edward, who was very in- 
genious, had turned a vety pietty stand for his uncle to put bis 
watch in at nigbt , and manufactured two little vessels out of 
(,jik for his aunt, so delicately, and neatly, that she promised 
him they should stand on the mantelpiece of her dressiag-roora, 
as long as they would last Caroline had knitted her mother a 
very jiietty bag, and Emm^'line and Ellen had collected for her 
a %aaiety of lea\e3 throughout the year, and arranged them 
with great taste, both as to Grouping and tinting, in a soit of 
mall herbal with two or threfi lines of poetry, selected and 
uefiilly wntten by each aJt-irnatoly, attached to each page. 
Mis Hamilton was excessively pleased, as she was also with a 
poufolii formed by diawin^ from lioth her boys, and tastefully 
made up by Miss Hai court, and with their gifts to their fathetj 
a coiTect and most beautifully written out Gveeh uoem, whicJi 
Mr Hamilton had sevetil months, if not more than a ye^r 
before, expiLsKcJ a mJi to possaas, but the velum's whiih 
contuinod Jl was bo sciicc, and so exj'onaivs 'r.in tke r^u^i't'ti 
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of unintoiestiDg mattei in wlncli the gem was buiied, that he 
had given up all tlioaght of it Hetbert, however, had not, 
and never rested fioni the time his fathei epoke, till he had 
found and copied it — a task ot no small difhculty, for the 
ongina! was m many parts almost entiiely effaced, and, if 
Hoibert had not been an a Im ble C k Bcholai, and a quick 
imagmatoi as to what it u h b M How aid himselt had 
said he could not haie B led Tb wilting of the Greek 

character was most beau ful a 1 Pe y, in imitation of the 
ancient missals, had desig 1 dp d an elegant illuminated 

bolder round it, and a b f 1 e forming a thin volume, 
so valuable, their father delighted them by saying, that he would 
not exchange it for twenty of the most precious volumes in bis 
libmry. Such evidences of the home influence they had given, 
ill permitting^ leisure for the cultivation of taste and imagination, 
teaching ihetii the beautiful, and opening innumerable resources 
of enjoyment within themselves, and thence allowing them to 
enhance the pleasures of others, were indeed most gratifying to 
those earnest and afi'eciionate guardians. From their earliest 
years they had been taught, that to give the greatest amount 
of pleasure to their parents, their gifts must be all, or at least 
have something in them, of their own workmanship, and to 
enable them to do this, ihe lads had been taught in their hours 
of i^ecreation to use all sorts of tools, visiting and knowing 
Bometliing of a vaiiety of handicrafts ; and the girls to work 
and draw, and even biing the stores of Nature to their aid 
when needed, as in the present case, with Emmeline and 
Ellen's tasteful gift. 

Our young leaders must call upon their own imagination as 
to the other treasuies of this valuable tree ; for, as they would, 
no doulit, like to know what sort of New Year's gifts Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton had in store for their children (for Miss Har- 
court too, for they never omitted her), we really must not linger 
round it any longer. Poor Ellen, indeed, had the pain of feel- 
ing that her fault and its consequences had prevented the com- 
pletion of her purse for Percy, and a chain for Edward, and 
her cheek burned very painfully, when Mr. Howard, after 
exhausting the tree, esulaimed — 

" Nothing fi-om Ellen for Percj and E 1 va d Young gen- 
tlemen, have you been receiving any ^ fts n sec et 1 — out with 
them if you have — it ia against all Ja v and [ op ety." 

" We shall receive them next wtek n ost ] otent conjuror, 
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as you ought to have known without inquiring," answered 
Percy, directly; and bending over Ellen, by whom lie chanced 
to be standing, he said, kindly, " Never mind, Nelly, you will 
have time to finish them both next week." 

"Do not say 'never mind,' my dear boy, though I admire 
and sympathize in your kind care of your cousin's feelings," 
eaid his mother, in the same low tone, as only to be heard by 
him and Ellen. (Mr. Howard was very quick-sighted, and he 
took Percy's jest and turned off all farther notice of bis words.) 
"Even such a little thing as this in Ellen's case is pain, and 
can only be felt as such; we do not lessen it by denying it, ray 
Ellen, do wo V 

" I would rather feel it, if it would help me to remember," 
was Ellen's earnest and humble reply; adding, "but I thank 
you, dear Percy — you are so kind." 

" Not a bit," was his laughing answer. " Why, what in the 
world is this!" he added; "I thought the tree was exhausted." 

" So it is, but this was hid at its root," replied Mr. Howard, 
"and though it is directed to Caroline, it is somewhat too 
heavy for my "wand, and must reach her in a more natural 
way." 

" Why, it is my flower, my own beautiful flower, or one 
exactly like it, at least," exclaimed Caroline, joyfully, as, re- 
moving a hollow pyramid of gieen and white paper, a myrtle 
was discovered of the same rare kind, and almost in aa beauti- 
ful fliiwer as the one whose death had caused such increased 
coldness in her feelings toward Ellen. " How did it come t 
who cohIc! have procured it for me'" 

"Ellis sent for it at my request, dear Cai^oline," answered 
Ellen. "She said they were to be purchased from the gar- 
dener at Powderhara, and if it were possible to send any one 
so far, she would endeavor to got one for me; she told me 
yesterday she had succeeded, and I thought she gave it you, as 
I begged her, directly ; I bad nn oppoiluuity to tell you before, 
but I was so very, vei'y sorry I bad hurt your flower." 

" Ellia was veiy wise to put it among the pretty things of 
this evening, instead of oheying you," said her uncle, kindly; 
''and I really am glad that >our great desire to replace it 
made ber ihink of sending foi it for tliimgh I meant to have 
given Caroline another, I had so many things on my mind this 
week that it escaped me , and I know they are so much aought 
for, Wilson baa scarcely evei one on hand." 
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" Indeed, papa, you were much too kinu to tbink about it at 
all," said Caroline, very earnestly. " I am afraid, if you know 
bow vei-y croaa and unkind tbe loss of the otber made me, 
you would bave withdrawn your idea of such indulgence. I 
am very mucb obliged to you, Ellen," she continued much 
more cordially than she had yet spoken to her cousin ; " I did 
not deserve it even from you, for I worked myself into such an 
iil-temper, as almost to believe you did it purposely, and I had 
DO right to think that." 

It did indeed bear out its language, that pretty flower, for, 
with this one coldness removed — though Mrs. Hamilton's trem- 
bling heart dared not hope it would bo lasting — love now 
reigned pre-eminent. Every happy feeling increased when in 
the presentB from their parents each recognized something that 
had been wished for, though they never remembered express- 
ing it. Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton were alwiiys united in these 
New Year's gifts, though tokens of appit)val or occasional in- 
dulgences wore often given separately. There were a set of 
most beautiful engravings for Percy, which for the last thi'ee 
or four months he bad been most anxious to possess ; but with 
the i-ecollection of former folly very fresh in his memory, he had 
actually succeeded in driving them from his mind, and gave 
them up as unattainable, till he was richer, at least. For Her- 
bert there was a fine edition of the Greek tragedinns in their 
original, as beautiful a work of art, in its "getting up," as Percy 
called it, as its letter-press, which to Herbert was beyond all 

Erice. Edward was almost wild, as his uncle and aunt telling 
im he was fourteen next March, and might not be with them 
next New Year's eve, presented him with a treasure coveted 
beyond all other, a gold watch. (His father's had been given 
by his mother as a parting gift to Captain Cameron.) Mr. 
Howaid declaied that it was much too good for a sailor, and 
would be lost hia first voyage; he had much better hand it 
o\e! to the Rectory, promising to take every care of it; but 
looking so mischievous, Edward vowed it should not get near 
his hand Foi Caroline was a most complete and elegantly 
fitted up embi oidery-box, which quite charmed her, for it was 
exactly hke, if not more tasteful and complete, than one Annie 
Grahamo hod brought from London, and which she bad won- 
dered, Caroline could "exist" without. As Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton found that she could not only comfortably " exist," but 
much as she admired and had at first so coveted it, as to bave 
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a hard battle with discoTiterit, she had never even hinted that it 
might be useful. As they perceired that her mind v/aa so hap- 
pily engrossed by the idea of the pleasure liev gifts would 
bestow, as not to cast a thought upon Annie's superior bos, 
they indulged themselves and tlieir child, and were more than 
repaid by the beamigg look of delight with which it was re- 
ceived. For Emmeline was a parcel almost as large as her- 
self, Percy declared. "A drawing-box all to youraelf, Tiny 1 
Thank goodness ! My chalks and pencils have some chance 
of being let alone ; I really ought to thank mamma and papa 
quite as much, if cot more, than you, considering that in giving 
you a new possession they have presei-ved mo an old one, 
which I began to suspect would desert me piece by piece. 
Wbat, more 1" he continued, laughing at his sister's almost 
scream of delight, as she undid the covei-ing of a hook, and 
found it Co be tiie complete poem of the " Lady of the Lake," 
extracts of which she had i-ead in the reviews, and so reveled 
in them, child as she was, as to commit them all to memory, 
with scarce an effort, only longing to know the whole story. 

"And now, Nelly, what is your secret? still larger thau 
Tiny's ; what can it be 1 Come, guess ; 1 have you in my power, 
for you are not strong enough to race me as Era. would, and so 
I will be more merciful. What of all things would you like the 
best ? — one, two, three guesses, and then I'll i-elieve you ; I 
want to know if papa and mamma have looked into your seci'et 
chamber of wishes, as they have done in all of ours." 

" Do not be afraid of guessing, Elien ; you are so very quiet, 
that your secret chamber of wishes, as Percy calls it, is more 
concealed than any of the others," said her uncle, smiling ; " T 
am always obliged to refer to your aunt." 

" Come, Nell, apeak or I will indici you as unworthy of any 
thing. What did you say 1 a desk ! Hurrah ! then, there it is ; 
and what a beauty — rosewood and mother-of-pearl — -just fitted 
for an elegant young lady. How could mamma have found out 
so exactly ? You have used the old shabby thing Herbert lent 

e)u, as quietly and contentedly as if there could not be a beltei-, 
o let us examine it 1" and he dragged a table to her sofa, and 
displayed to the delighled child ali its fitti«gs-up, and its con- 
veniences, and the the pretty pen-holder and pencil-case, and 
fancy wafers, and sealing-wax, and a little gold seal witli her 
own name, and every thing that could possibly bo thought of. 
" And even a secret drawer," exclaimed Percy, quite proud of 
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the discovery. " Do look, Ellen ; why, you can keep all sorts of 
eecreta there, for no one w^oulc] be as clever as I am to find out 
the spring without being told, and of coui-se 1 should not betray 
it ;" and he laughingly sent away every body wliile he explain- 
ed to Ellen the spring. For some little while longer did the 
young party examine and j'e-examine and talk of their own and 
each other's ti'eaaures. And then Mr. Hamilton bade them re- 
memher, that, though it waa New Year's Eve, it was Sunday 
erening, too,* and that he had defen-ed the hour of evening 
prayer till ten, that they might have time to keep both, and so 
not lose the sacred music which was always part of their Sun- 
day recreation, to put away their things, and adjourn to their 
music-room. And he was obeyed in a veiy few minutes ; for 
though they might have prefen-ed lingering and talking where 
they were, what exertion could be too great for those who so 
thought of, so cared for them 1 

Returning happiness had had such a beneficial ciToct, that, 
though Ellen stili looked pale enough for her aunt not to feel 
quite comfortable a_bout hei, she could walk without any return 
of pain, aiid in one oi two hymns even join her voice with her 
cousins', though it was vieakei than usual However small in 
a^tpearance the talent foi music still Mrs Hamilton cultivated 
it, in her bojs as well as her giila, simply for the sake of giving 
tiiem home lesources ind amusements that could be pursued 
together ; she thougl t it such i miataken notion in education to 
imagine that only perltction w ao w oith attaining in the fine arts, 
and that, if theie weie not talent enough foi that, it was better 
not attempted Many a home might haie envied the feelings 
with which old and young to the lowest domestics, sought theii 
pillows that night ; for Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, so lavish in their 
indulgence to their children, never fovgot that for their domes- 
tics and retainers there were also claims on New Year's Eve j 
and the servants' hall, and every cottage which called Mr. Ham- 
ilton landlord, had vied in happiness with his own. 

Mrs. Hamilton had visited Ellen the last thing, to see that 
she was quite comfortable, and that there was no i"etum of pain ; 

♦ While passing through the pi'esa, the scene of tlie Family Tcea has beea 
strongly objected to by a valued Chtiatian friend, as beiag enacted on the 
Sunday evening. Ic was too lace then to repair the error. The anthor can 
only e;^es8 her sincere regret for a. fault ariginaling in an insufficient knowl- 
edge of^the Christian feeling toward the SaSbath, and most earnestly trusts 
the error may be pardoned. 
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and she was almost startled, and certainly still more bewildered 
as to liiiw such a depth of feeling could exist with such a veal 
childish liability to error, and why it should be so carefully con- 
cealed, by the way in which Ellen clung to her, as she bent 
over her to wish her good night, with the same unrestrained af- 
fection as her own Erameline did so often, with the only differ- 
ence, that with the latter it seemed always to spring from the 
very exuberance of happiness, which could only be thus dis- 
played. With Ellen, this night, it appeared like some deep, 
quiet feeling, almost of devotion, and as if — though Mrs. Hamil- 
ton's sober reason tried to pei-suade her imagination that it was 
too much meaning to attach to a mere embrace — she would 
thus tell her how intensely she felt, not only the indulgence of 
that evening, but the tine kindness and watchful love which 
had caused the preceding son'ow. She might have thought, as 
no doubt many of our readers will, that Ellen was much too- 
young and too childish, to contrast her system of treatment with 
her poor muthei's ; that she felt her soothing care in hei' hours 
of physical suffering — her indulgent love making no distinction 
between her and hev cousins — still the more keenly and grate- 
fully, fiom the recollection of her own mother's constant prefer- 
ence of Edward, and utter neglect of her; and that this con- 
trast so deepened the love she bore her aunt, that it exceeded 
in intensity even that borne toward her by her own children. — 
Adultswill think this aiivery fanciful, and perhaps interesting, but 
wholly improbable. Mi's. Hamiltou herself would have banish 
ed the idea, as too imaginary to be entertained seriously for b 
moment, as any guide for her conduct. Ellen hei-self could not 
have explained or told herself that so she felt; and yet, notwith- 
standing, all we have written was there, and was the real 
prompter of that almost passionate embrace. 

"Bless you, my dariing !" was Mrs. Hamilton's fond reply, 
instead of permitting the child to perceive the surprise it excited 
in herself; and Ellen sunk to sleep, almost moie happy than 
ever, in her little life, sho had ftit before. 
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If llie tLought of tlieir promised ball were the firet that 
entered the iiiiDds of the young party at Oakwood, as they 
opened their eyes on New Year's day, it was not very nnnatu- 
ral. Percy gloried in the anticipation of being master of the 
cereiBonies, and in conducting the whole affair with sucli inim- 
itable grace and gallantry, that every one sbould declare it 
was far superior to any party, old or young, of the season, ex- 
cept Mr. Howai'd's; that was beyond liim, he said, for he could 
not put Mr. Howai-d'a head on his shouldei's. Herbert antici- 
pated the enjoyment of Mary Greville's society, talking to and 
dancing with her undisturbed, and to hearing the almost uni- 
versal remark, what a sweet girl she waa. Edward did not ex- 
actly know what he expected, but he was in such a mood of 
hilarity and mischief, that the servants all declared Master Foi'- 
tescue was " mazed." To Caroline their ball was almost always 
{though unconfessedly) the happiest evening in the year. She 
knew she was handsome — Annie Grahame had told her how 
very much she would be admired in London, and that if she 
were not her very dearest fi-iend, she should envy her beauty 
teiTibly. She often in secret longed painfully for a' ' 
and homage ; and child as she still waa in years, yet a 
house, and as Mr. Hamilton's eldest daughter, in addition to net 
real attractions, she always received both in sufficient measure, 
as to satisfy even herself She delighted in those evenings when 
it ao chanced that her brothers had young friends with them, 
making no hesitation in confessing that she very much preferred 
conversing with boys than with girls, there was so much more 
variety, more spirit ; and though her mother's heart would act- 
ually tremble at the fearful ordeal which an introduction to the 
pleasures of the world would be to such a character, still she 
would not check the open expression of such sentiments by re- 
proving them as wrong, and not to be encouraged. She knew that 
though education might do much, very much, it could not make 
natural characters all alike ; nor, in fact, did she wish it. She 
'lid not grievo and complain that, with all her efforts she could 
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ihjt make Caroline give lier as little trouble and anxiety as Em- 
n.oiine, nor did she imagine that she should eee the effect of her 
eaitiiesC prayers and ciirea all at once, or without constant re- 
lapses in the cherished object of her care. She did all she cooW 
to coanteract a tendency which, situated as she would be when 
. she eotcrrecl life, must, without some strong, high principle, lead 
to suffering, and, perhapB, to sin — for whal is coquetry ? But 
she indulged in no idea of security, never believed that because 
she had ao tried, so striven to sow the good seed, it could not 
fail to briiig forth gooil fruic She Ifliew many trials might be in 
store for her ; for now might she hope to pass through life blessed 
as she was ihefo 1 It might please her Father in Heaven to try 
her faith and iSuly through liiose she loved bo intensely ; but if 
^he failed not in tier task, lie would bring her joy at lost. 

To Emmeline the idea of dancing was quite enough to be 
the acme of enjoyment. The only drawback was, that in the 
intervals of i-est, there was to be a little music, and though hei 
mother had excused her at Mr. Howard's, she knew that if any 
bodj expressed a wish to hear her at her own house, play she 
must ; and at those limes s!ie was half sorry she had chosen to 
learn the hai-p instead of the piano, as Caroline played bo well 
on the -latter instrument nobody would care to hear her; hut 
llie harp was rather a novelty, and no little girl who was coming 
played it, and so she was sadly afraid there was no escape for 
her, and that was very disagreeable, but she would not think 
about it till the time came ; the dancing lo euch music as 
that which Mr, Hamilton had ordered from Plymouth was joy 
enough. 

Ellen though rather afraid of so many strangers, could not 
resist the general contagion of anticipated enjoyment. She did 
not indeed wake with the thought of the ball, hut with the de- 
termination to learn the verse of the Psalm her aunt had point- 
ed out, and go and say it to her in her dressing-room before she 
went down. Acd as the first verse was very short she learned 
iwo, and repeated them, without missing a word, and bo as if she 
quite understood them, that her aunt was very much pleased ; 
and then Ellen could think of and join her brother's and cousins' 
delight, even though Mrs. Hamilton was obliged to be what she 
called very cruel, but what Ellen knew was very kind, though 
it did seem a restraint, and keep her very quiet al! day, instead 
of letting her run about from room to room, as Emmeline and 
Edward, and even Percy did, for fear of another headache ; and 
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so well did quietnesa succeed, that she looked and was unusual- 
ly well, and so was almost lively ty the evening. 

Just before dinner, Percy, who had gone to nde, because he 
said he was sure he should get into some scrape if he did not 
give a natural vent to his spirits, galloped back in company with 
a gentleman, whose presence seemed to occasion him still great- 
ur excitement. 

" Where is my mother? and is my father at home!" he asked 
.rnpatiently, flinging his horse's rein to Robert, desiring him to 
take every care of (he gentleman's horse, as he should not let 
nim leave Oakwood that night ; and rushing across the hall threw 
open the door of tiioir common sitting-room, and exclaimed — 

" Mother, give me- a vote of thanks and praise for my invin- 
cible eloquence ! — Here is this anchorite, this monk of the moor, 
who, when I fiiBt encountered him, seemed so doughty a denier 
of my wishes, actually conquered — led a slave to your feet ; re- 
ward me by throwing all the fascinations you possibly can in 
iiis way, tliat he may only dream of his cold ride and .desolate 
cottage (in Daitmoor to-night." 

■'Be quiet, madcap!" i-eplied Mrs, Hamilton, rising with 
very evident pleasure, and coming foi-ward with extendeit hand ; 
" your noisy welcome will not permit mine to be hoard. This is 
indeed, a pleasure, Mr, Morton," she added, addressing the 
young clergyman with that earnest kindness, which always goes 
to the heart, " and one that Mr. Hamilton will most highly ap- 
preciate — if, as I trust, the chains my son has thrown over you, 
are not soTieavy as to become painful." 

"I should ratlier fear the pain will be in castine them oft', 
Mrs. Hamilton, not in the wearing them," replied Mr. Morton, 
almost sadly; "it ia the knowledge, that minghng as oilmen in 
your home circle as Mr. Hamilton and my friend Percy desire, 
would wholly unfit me for the endurance of my loneliness, that 
keeps me so aloof, believe me. Inclination would act a very 
different part, but there was no resisting such eloquence ami 
such happiness as his to-day," he contiaued, more gayly. 

And Mr. Hamilton and Herbert entering as he spoke, theii 
greeting was quite as warm and eager as Percy's and his mother's, 
and Mr. Morton gave himself op, for the evening at least, to enjoy- 
pient. His own generous nature had been particularly struck 
by Percy's manly conduct with regard to his satire, and different 
OB were their characters, a warm friendship from that moment 
commenced between them. It was impossible to resist Percy's 
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warm-hcai-terfnefis of word and deed ; and that he would some- 
liraes leave liis luxurious home, and stay two or three days with 
Mr. Morton, seeming actually to enjoy the lude cottage and its 
desolate localities, and spread such a spirit of mirth within aud 
around, that it was no wonder the afflicted young man looked 
to ills society as almost his greatest pleasure, especially as be 
felt he dared not too often accept Mr. Hamilton's continually- 
proffered invitation. Oakwood was the home which had been 
his heau ideal for Jong years, but which now seemed wholly 
unattainable. He felt himself doomed to solitude and suffering, 
and the struggle for content and cheerfuluesa was always more 
painful after he had been with bis friends. 

When all preparations for the evening were concluded, even 
the respective toilets completed, Percy and Emmeline found it 
impossible to resist trying the spring, as they called it, of iliu 
oaken floors (whence the carpets had been removed), and 
amused themselves by waltzing in the largest circle they could 
make. The beautiful suite of rooms were all tbrown open, and 
perceiving Caroline standing by the piano in an adjoining apart- 
ment, Percy called out — 

" Play us a wallz, Caroline, there's a, love ; the very liveliest 
you can find. Tiny and I want to try the boards wbile we can 
enjoy them to perfection, that is, when we are the only persons 
in\he room." 

" You must excuse me, Percy," she i-eplied somewhat pet- 
tishly ; " I should think you would have dancing enough m the 
course of the evening ; and what will our friends think, if they 
come and find me playing V 

" Think 1 why, that yi)u are veij obliging, which at present 
you ara not," answered Percy, laughing ; " never mind, Emmy ; 
let us try what our united lungs will do." 

" You may if you like, Percy, but really I am not clever 
snough to dance and sing at the same time — I should have no 
breath left," was her as joyous rejoiuder. 

" Come and dance, Caroline, if you will not play ;" exclaimetl 
Edwaid, who after decomting bis button-hole with a sprig of 
holly, seemed seized vpith Percy's dancing-mania. "Do give 
n>e an oppoituuity of practicing tlie graces before I am called 
upon to display them." 

" My love of dancing is not so great as to attempt it without 
music, so practice by yourself, Edward," was Caroline's quick 
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"Without spectators, you mean, Lina," observed her brotliei, 
very ciryly; and a3 Emmeline begged him not to tease hei-, he 
asked — 

" What has put her in this ill-humor, Emmy 1" 

" Oh, I don't know exactly ; but if you let her alone, she will 

" Well, to please you, I will ; for you look so pretty to-night, 
I can not resist you." 

'■ Take care, Percy, if you try to turn oiy head with such 
speeches, I shall go to Edward, and punisli you by not waltz- 
ing with you," said his little sister, shaking her head at him with 
a comic species of repi-oach. 

" That's right, Emmy ; do not take flattery even from a broth- 
er," said her father, coming forward with a smile ; " but will 
you not tire yourself by dancing already V 

" Oh, no, papa ; I feel as if 1 could danco all night without 
stupping," 

"Not with me, Emmeline," rejoined Pei-cy, shrugging his 
shoulders with horror at the idea ; " I should cry you mercy, 
before one half the time bad elapsed." 

"But if you are not to be tii-ed, will you not spoil your dress, 
and disorder all these flowing curls," continued Mr. Hamilton, 
" and surely that will be a great misfortune." 

" Indeed it will not, papa ; Percy has surely too much regard 
for me, to willfully hurt my frock, and if my hair should be so 
troublesome as to get out of order, Fanny will i-e-arrange it in a 

"If you wish to cause alarm on that score, ray dcai' father," 
said Percy, with marked emphasis, " You must go to Caroline, 
not to Emmeline. Thank goodness, I Lave one sister above 
suoii petty misfortunes." 

" Ai-e you not too hard upon Caroline, Percy 1" 

"Yes, papa, he is indeed; do not mind what he says," an- 
swered Emmeline, veiy eagerly ; but Percy said impetuously — 

"1 am not, Emmeline. I would lay any wager that BOnie 
thing has gone wrong with her dressing, to-night, and so made 
her pettish. Her frock is not smart enough, or she does not 
wear the ornaments she wished, or some such thing." 

Cacsline had fortunately quitted the music-room, or tins 
speechr would not have tended to restore her serenity ; but be- 
fore Mr. Hamilton could reply, Edward, who had been to seok 
Ellen, burst into the room exclaiming — 
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" Now, Percy, wo may havo a proper waltz ; aunt Emraelino 
says we may have just one before any one comes, and here she 
is to play for us, and Ellen for my paitner," and. they enjrjyed 
it in earnest. Mr. Hamilton watched them for a few minutes, 
ind then went to seak his elder girl. 

She was alone iu a little room prepared for refi.'eshments, 
tastefully arranging some beautiful flowers iu a bouquet. She 
looked up as he entered, and so smiled that her fond father 
thought Percy must be wrong, for there certainly seemed no 
trace of ill-temper. 

" Why are you not with your hrothers and sister in the draw- 
ing-room, my dear 1 and why did you just now refuse your 
brother such a trifling favor as playing a waltz?" he asked, but 
so kiiidly, that Caroline, though she blushed deeply, instantly 
replied — 

" Because, papa, my temper was not quite restored ; I went 
into the music-room to try mamma's remedy of solitude for a 
Sew minutes, but Percy spoke to me before I had succeeded. 
I know I answered ifim pettishly, but indeed, papa," she added, 
looking up eaiTiestly in his face, " indeed he is very provoking 



" I know he is, my love ; he does not always know hoi 
lime his jokes, or to make sufficient allowance for disposit 
imt exactly like his own ; but tell me, what firat occasioned tem- 
pei- so to fail that solitude was necessary." 

Caroline's biush became still deeper, and she turned away 
her head saying, very hesitatingly — 

" For such a very,, very silly reason, papa, that I do not like 
to tell you." 

" Nay, my dear, do not fear ,that I shall either laugh at or 
]-eproach you. If you feel youraelf how very silly it was, I am 
not afraid of its gaining too gieat ascendency, even if you fail 

ily — only — that I was not quite satisfied with the 
desired me to wear to-night, papa; that was all, 
indeed." 

"You wished, perhaps, to wear a smarter one, my Jove," 
replied her father, kissing her glowing cheek so affectionately, 
that the poin of her confession was instantly soothed; "but, 
iLideed, I think mamma has shown a much better taste. It re- 
quires moio care than yau are yet perhaps aware of, to dress 
BO exactly according to cur age and station, as to do ourselves 
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justice, antt yet excite no unpleasant feelings in those of a lower, 
and no contempt m tliose of a higher grade. Many, of our 
friends who are coming to-night could not afford to dress their 
children as we might ours, and do jou not think it would be 
both inhospitable and unkind, by being over-dressed, to excite 
any unpleasant fbeling of inferiority in their minds, when actu- 
ally none exiats? for difference of foitune alone can never con- 
stitute inferiority. I am wizard enough to gueea that was 
mamma's reason for your being attired so simply and yet bo 
prettily to-night, and equally wizard enough to guess your rea- 
son for wishing to be smarter — shall I tell it you 1" he added, 
playfully, " Because you fancy Miss Grahame will be attired 
m such a vory fashiouahle London costume, that yours will ap- 
pear so very plain and so childish. I sec by that conscious 
smile, I have guessed correctly ; but, indeed, I would not ex- 
change ray dear ingenuous Caroline, oven were she attii-ed in 
the cottagor's stuff frock for Annie Grahame, did she bring 
worlds as her dowry. And as you like ornaments, wear tliis," 
he added, tastefully twining a superb sprig of scarlet geranium 
in the rich dark hair that sbaded Caroline's noble brow ; " and 
if mumma inquires, tell her your father placed it there, as a to- 
ken of his approbation, for temper conquered and tnith unhes- 
itatiagiy spolten — spite of pain." 

Caroline's brilliant eye sparkled with a more delightful sense 
of pleflsuro than any triumph of dress could have bestowed, and 
ia answer to her father's inquiiy, for whom she had aiTanged 
such a beautiful bouquet, she said — 

"It is for mamma, dear papa — Emmeline is always before 
me ; but I think the idea of to-night's enjoyment has so bewil- 
dered her, that she has forgotten it, so I may just have lime to 
present it before any one comes," and sbe hastened with her 
father to the drawing-i-oom, where she found Mrs. Greville and 
her two children (for Alfred was at home for a few months), 
in addition to Mr. Morton and their own family group ; and the 
young clergyman could not but admire the uatui-al grace with 
which Caroline, after warmly welcoming her guests, presented 
her ilowei's to her mother It was a very little thing, but ihe 
joys and. gvieia of home arc almost all made up of little things, 
and Mis. Hamilton was pleased, not from the attention alone, 
but that it proyed, trifling as it was, that the annoyance and dis- 
content which her command had occasioned in her child had 
leiY no unkind feeling behind them ; and the rammer with wluch 
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she received it made Caroline vei'y happy, for she had inwardly 
feared lier ill-temper not only deserved, but had excited her 
toother's displeasure. 

Emmeline'S look of disappointment and self-reproach at hei 
own unusual forgetfulnesa waa so in-esistibly comic, that Percy 
and Edward buret iiito an immoderate fit of laughter, which 
the former only checked to ask Caroline where she had been, 
and what she had done, to produce such an extraordinary 
change for the better in her appearance in so short a time. 

" Oh; you have no light to my secrets, Percy," was her per 
fectly good-humored reply ; " I do not think I shall answer you, 
except by having the charity to refer you to papa, who has pi'o- 
duced the change." 

" By means of this pretty flower then, I imagine," said Mrs. 
Hamilton ; " its power I do not pretend to know, but the taste 
with which it is placed might vie with that of the most fashion- 
able artiste of the metropolis. Mrs. Greville, do unite with 
me in congratulating Mr. Hamilton on his new accomplish- 

The rapid succession of an'ivals prevented any further re- 
mark, and very speedily the inspiring sound of tie beautiful 
music, which was stationed in a sort of ante-chamber betweeti 
the drawing-room and ball-room, removed any thing like stiif- 
ness or reserve which the younger guests might have at first 
experienced among themselves. After two or tbiee quadrilles, 
the spirit of enjoyment seemed to reign alone, not only among 
the dancers themselves, hut even those who sat out and talked, 
either from preference or because the sets were full. Percy, 
his brother, and cousin, were so active, so universal in their at- 
tention and politeness, that all had the same measure of enjoy- 
ment i there waa no sitting down four or five times consecutive- 
ly for any one, and therefore neither weariness nor dissatisfec- 
tion. Where there is a gi-eat desire in the givers of a party to 
make every one as happy as themselves, and thoroughly to enjoy 
it, ihey seldom feil to succeed. And there was such a variety 
of amusements in the various rooms that were thrown open, 
suitable for all ages — from the mammas and papas to the 
youngest child, that it was scarcely possible to feel any thing 
but pleasure. Very many sets had been formed and danced 
before the Grahame family appeared, and as Carohne glanced 
at her friend and even at hef little sister, it required a very vivid 
recollection of her father's words to prevent a feeling of false 
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shame, while Ann e lookel at Emm 1 ne and e en licr favorite 
Caroline for a fe u es w 1 al o emp . 

" People talk so ve y nu 1 of M e Ha n 1 n'a taste," she 
thought, " but she a ha e one n d es. las certain — why 
no one could 1 g lledule fo tie poorest gen- 
tleman's here — Bq o one an n al e my rank. Thank 
goodness, there no a d s 1 ke n e — 1 o it will be en- 

Ifiookaweree len eofen y Ann e had hen to her heart's 
content, but how would she have been mortified, could she have 
read the secret meaning of those looks, the contrast drawn be- 
tween the manners and appearance of Lady Helen's daughters 
and those of the Honorable Mrs. Hamilton. Lady Helen her- 
self, indeed, whea she saw Caroline and Emmeline, was quite 
provoked that she had been so weak as to permit, and even en- 

" You are so late," said Mrs. Hamilton, as she carao forward 
to greet tiiem, "that I almost gave you up, fearing I don't 
exactly know what. I do hope nothing unpleasant has occa- 
sioned it." 

"Oh, no," was Mr. Grahame's reply, and it was almost hitter; 
" only Miss G-rahame was so dreadfully afraid of being unfash- 
ionably early, that her mother did not choose to come before — 
indeed, my patience and my little Lilla's was so exhausted, that 
we thought of leaving Cecil to be their beau, and coming alone 
an hour ago." Lady Helen's look of entreaty at Mrs. Hamil- 
ton was answered by her saying directly — 

" I suppose Annie was thinking of her London parties, and 
forgot how completely Gothic we are as to honi-s and every 
thing else in Devonshire. But you must try and forget such 
superior pleasures to-night, my dear girl," she added, jestingly, 
though the young lady felt it rather uncomfortably as earnest, 
"or 1 fear you will find but little amusement." Alfred Greville 
at that moment came to claim Annie as his partner, and she 
gladly joined him, for though Mrs. Hamilton had " certainly no 
taste in dress," she never felt quite at her ease in her presence. 
Cecil and Lilla were soon provided with little partners, and 
dancing with much more real dehght than their sister. 

It was scarcely possible for any one, much less a parent, to 
look at Caroline that night without admiration. She was so 
inimated, so gi-aceful, so pleasing, and as such completely the 
wnter of atli action (and really without any effort on her part^ 
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to all the gentlemen, young or old in the I'oom. The lails con- 
gregated round her, and it was rather a difficult task to keep 
clear of offense, when so very many more entreated her to 
danue than tho lengtli of the evening permitted ; but she man- 
aged to talk to all, and yet not to neglect any of her own sex, for 
she always refused to dance, if she fancied her being in a qua- 
drille prevented any couple who had not danced so much, and 
8t those times contrived to conciliate five or six instead of only 
one. Emmeline took charge of the younger children, often re- 
fusing to dance with older boys, who would have made her 
much pleasanter partners, that she might join the little quadrille 
and set them all right, 

" I am really glad to see Ellen among ns to-night, and seem 
ing truly to enjoy herself," said Mi-s, Greville, addressing Mrs 
Hamilton, who was standing rather apart at the moment, 
watching Caroline with such mingled feelhigs of pride and 
dread, tbat she was quite glad when her friend's voice disturb- 
ed her train of thought, " She looked so ill in church yester- 
day, ihut I half feared we should not see her. I told her I was 
quite grieved that she was too unwell to he at Mr. Howard's 
last Friday, and — " 

" What did she say t" inquired Mi-s. Hamilton, anxiously. 
" That it was not illness which prevented her; but she look- 
ed so confused and pained that I changed the subject directly, 
and the smile soon came back," 

" You touched on a very painful theme," replied Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, with real relief; " Elien and I were not quite as good 
friends as we usually are, last week, and my poor little girl felt 
my severity more than I imagined or meant. I gave her to 
your dear Mary's especial care to-night, for she is so timid, that 
left quite to herself, I was afraid it would be more pain than 
pleasure. Maiy has taken my hint most admirably, for Ellen 
seems quite happy." 

" It would be rather hard, if your little niece's wore the only 
sad face in this scene of enjoyment ; surely, if ever there were 
happiness without alloy, it is here." 

'■ If you think so Mrs. Greville, you will agree with my friend 
Morton, who has just been half poetizing half philosophizing on 
this scene," said iUr, Hamilton joining them, with the young cler- 
gyman leaning on his arm. " He says there is something singu- 
larly interesting in watching the countenances and movements of 
chii''ren, and in tracing the dawnings of respective characters." 
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" You ai-e not one of those, then, who think childhood a mere 
negEf!-. ' — ■'^oies of existence," rejoined Mre. Gievillc. 

'•1 , do liot ; there is much move pleasure to me in 

wi:,tctii'.g such a scene, than a eimikr one of adiiha. It is ful! 
of that kin.' of poetry, which, from tlie heauty and freshness of 
the present, creates a future of happiness or sorrow, good or 
evili as Bomcthiug in each countenance seems dimly to foretell. 
How many will be the longing- thoughts thrown back in after 
yeara upon to-night !" 

" Do you think then childhood the happiest season of life 1" 

He answered in the affirmative, but Mr. Hamilton shook his 
head. 

"I diSer from you, my good friend," he said, "Childhood 
feels its i^isfa as bitterly as those of maturer years. We are 
apt to think it was all joy in the retrospect, perhaps because it 
has not the anxiety and cares of ripei' yeare, but sorrow itself 
is felt as keenly. From reason not being perfectly formed, the 
difficuily to control self-will, to acquiesce in the to tiiem incom- 
prehensible wishes of parents or guardians, the restraint they 
are oflen compelled to use, must be ali trials even to well-regu- 
lated children, and to those subject to the caprices of weakness, 
indolence, neglect, indulgence at one time, and tyranny at 
anolher, feelings disbelieved in, and therefore never studied or 
soothed— the little heart thrown back upon itself— Morton, believe 
me, these are trials as full of suffering, and as bard to be endur- 
ed, as those which belong to manhood." 

" You may be right," replied Morti>n ; " but do you not think 
there ia an elasticity in childhood which flings ofi' sorrow, and 
can realize happiness sooner than older years V 

" Undoubtedly, and most happy it is that they are so consti- 
tuted, else what would become of them 1 their susceptibilities 
for eitlier joy or sorrow are equally quick. If the former did 
not balance the latter, how would their tender frames and quick 
affections bear their burden 1 The idea that childhood is in it- 
self the happiest season in life is so far mischievous, that it pre- 
vents the necessary care and watchfulness, which alone can 
make it so. But we must not philosophize any more, for it has 
made us all g^ve. I see my wife is addressing Miss Grahame, 
and I think it is for music. Come, Morton, take Mrs. Oi-eville 
to the music-room, and woo melody instead of poetry f<)r iha 
next half hour. Miss G-rabame promises to be a very fair mu- 
sician, so you will be charmed." 
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They adjourned to the music-room, where Percy had ah-eady 
gallantly conducted Annie, and several of the gtiesta, young anil 
old, seconded the move : Annie Grahame really played I'e- 
narkably well, so far as execution and brilliancy were con 
cenied, and Mrs. Hamilton was delighted at the expression of 
'jrahame's face as he listened to his child and the applause she 
ixcited. " Why will he not tiy to win his home- affections," she 
iiought, " wheu he is so foiined to enjoy thetn 1 and why, why 
aaa Helen so indolently, so foolishly cast away her happiness 1" 
was the thought that followed at tbe contrast which Lady 
Helen's face presented to her husband's ; she knew Annie 
played well, she had heard it (rom very superior judges, and 
how could it concern her what the present company thought J 

A very pretty vocal duet from the two siateis followed, and 
soon afterward Caroline approached the music-stand, near 
wbicli Percy and Mr. Moitoo were talking, and Percy, with his 
usual love of provoking, exclaimed — 

"You surely are not going to play after Mias G-rabame, 
Caroline. If your powers deserted you a few hours ago, and 
prevented the execution of a waltz, they would certainly do you 
a charity in deserting you completely now." 

Caroline's cheek burned, but she answered, with spirit — 

"Mamma desired me to oblige my friends, Percy; and she 
would not do so, if she thought I should disgrace myself or 

" Do not heed your brother. Miss Hamilton," interposed Mr. 
Morton, taking the music from her, and offering her bis arm to 
lead her to the piano. " I have had tbe pleasure of hearing you 
often, and those who can not find an equal, if not siipeiior charm 
in your playing to Miss Grahame's do not deserve to listen." 

" Nay, you must be flattering, Mr. Morton ; think of Annie's 
advantages." 

" Indeed, my dear Miss Hamilton, yours exceed hers ; no 
master's heart is in his pupil's progress, as a mother's in her 
child's, even should she not teach, but merely superintend." 

Caroline was seated at the instrument as he spoke, and there 
was something in his few words touching a right chord ; for aa 
she began to play she certainly thought more of her mother 
than any one else ; and determined, if possible, that otliei-s 
should think with Mr. Morton, fijrgetting at the moment that 
very few, except their own immediate circle, knew whose pupil 
she was, not imagining that the mistress of Oakwo id and ii| 
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large possessions could have time or iDclination for any part of 
tbe education of her daughters, Morton was certainly riglii 
as to the amount of admiration, equaling, if iiotsm-passing, that 
bestowed on Miss Grahame ; there was a soul, a depth of ex 
pression and feeling, in Caroliue's far simpler piece, that won 
ife way to the lieait at once, and if it did not surprise as much, it 
pleased more, and excited an earnest wish to listen to her again. 

" Does not your younger daughter play V inquired a lady, 
who had beea much attracted with Emmeline. 

" Very little, compared with her sister," replied Mrs. Hamil- 
ton ; " she is not nearly so fond of it, and thei'efore does not 
devote so much time to its acquirement just yet." 

" Do you think it right to permit children to follow their own 
inclinations with regard to their education 1" asked another 
rather stem-looking lady, with much suiprise. 

" Only with regai'd to then accomplishments ; my Emmeline 
is as fond of drawing as Caiulme is of music, and therefore I 
indulge her by permitting her to give more time to the one, than 
to the other." 

" Bat do you think natural taste can be traced so early 1 that 
it can be distjnguisbed from idleness or p er verse ness '" 

'■ Indeed, 1 do," replied Mrs. Hamilton, earnestly. " If a 
child be allowed leisure to choose its own pursuits, and not 
always confined, to the routirje of a schoolroom, natural tasto 
for some employment in preference to another will, 1 think, 
always display itself. Not that I would depend entirely on that, 
because I think it right and useful to cultivate a taste for all the 
fine arts, only giving more time to that which is the favorite. 
My niece has shown no decided taste for any particular pursuit 
yet ; but I do not neglect the cultivation of accomplishments on 
that account; if, in a few years, a preference manifests itself, 
it will be quite time enough to work hard at that pailicu!ai 
branch." 

" Is that pretty little harp used by either of your daughters V 
inquired the first speaker. " It looks very much as if it were 
the especial property of my engaging little friend." 

" Your guess is coiTect," replied Mra. Hamilton, smiling 
" Emmeline was quite sure she should bate music, if she mus" 
learn the great ugly piano. If she might only have a harp, sb'- 
would do all she could to learn, and she really has." 

"And may we not hear herl" 

" WheM the room is not quite so full : she baa not half he. 
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Bister's confidence, and ao large an audience would fiighten awaj 
all her little powers; but I will promise yon a very sweet song 
instead," she added, as Herbert approached, and eagerly whis- 
pered some request. "That is, if my persuasions can pi-evail 
jn my young ftiend; Mvs. Greville, must I ask your infiueuce, or 
wiU mine be enough 1" 

" What, with Mary 1 I rather think, your request in this case 
will be of more weight than mine;" and a few lainutea after- 
ward Mi-a. Hamilton led the blushing, timid girl in triumph to 
the piano. Her yoice, which was pecuijariy sweet and thrilling, 
though not strong, trembled audibly as she commenced j hut 
Herbert was turning over the leaves of her music, his mother 
was standing close beside her, and after the fii-st few bars her 
enthusiastic spirit forgot the presence of all, save ihose she 
loved, and the Bpirit of her song. 

Mrs. Hamilton never listened to and looked at her at such 
momenta without a trembling foreboding she vainly stniggled to 
overcome. There was something in those deep blue, earnest 
eyes, the hectic color that with the least exertion rose to her 
cheek, the transparency of complexion, the warm and elevated 
spirit, the almost angel temper and endurance in her peculiarly 
tried lot, that scarcely seemed of eartli ; and never was that sad 
foreboding stronger than at that moment, as she looked round 
the crowd of yomig and happy faces, and none seemed to 
express the same as Mary's. She could scarcely command her 
voice and smile sufficiently to warmly thank her young favorite 
as slio ceased ; but Mary was more than satisfied by the fond 
pressure of her hand. 

This little interruption to the actual business of the evening 
only increased the zest and enjoyment, when dancing recom- 
menced. Even the call to supper was obeyed with reluctance, 
and speedily accomplished, that they might return the sooner 
to the ball-room. The hours had worn away, it seemed, on 
gossamer- wings, and as each happy child felt assured that the 
delight could not last much longer, the longing to dance to the 
very last moment seemed to increase, EmmcHne's excitable 
' Bpirit had thrown off all alloy, for it was quite impossible any 
one would think of asking her to play now ; she had arranged 
all the remaining couples — for the room had begun very much 
to thin — for the favorite haymaker's country dance,* and ac- 

■ A country daiieo, Iho author belleveK, peciiliar to Devonshii-e, fur tht 
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cepting Edward, aa her own partner, and being iinanimouHly 
desired to lake the top, led off her young inends with such 
Bpiiit and grace, and so little semblanco of fatigue, that it 
certainly appealed as if she would verify her own words, and 
dance all night. 

Miss Grahame had declared it was much too great a romp, 
and declined joining it, Caioline, who would have enjoyed it, 
moro out of politeness to her fiiend than inclination, sat down 
with ber, and a cheei-ful group of some of the older lads, and 
one or two young ladies, joined ihem, Herbert and Mary find- 
ing the quadrille for which they were engaged, changed to a 
dance for which, though they bad quite the Bpirit, they had wot 
the physical sci-ength, enjoyed a quiet chat instead, and Ellen 
seated herself by her favorite Mary, declining, from fatigue, 
Alfred Gri'eviile'B ertreaty that she would second Emmeline, 

" I declare I could dance myself with that merry group," 
exclaimed Mr, Grahame, after watching them some time, and 
all his austerity banished by the kindly spirit of the evening, 
" Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Greville, do one of you take pity on me, 
and indulge my fancy," 

Both ladies laughingly begged to he excused, offering, how- 
ever, to introduce hitn to a partaer, 

" No J it must be one of you or none at all. That little 
sylph of yours, Mrs. Hamilton, seems inclined to dance for you. 
and herself too. What a pretty couple she and tiiat handsome 
cousin of hers make ! And there goes my little Lilla — I do 
hope I may ha\e one leally happy child what tiied, Peicy 
— compelled to gi\e up — absolutely exhausted ' 

Indeed I am answeied Peicy who had w^It^el his pait 
uei very cleveilj out of the line and after giving ber a seat 
thiew himself on a large ottom^n 

Mother if you do not put a stop to Emmehne & proceed 
ings ber strength vnll entirely fa 1 and down she and Ednaid 
will go and the lest follow ]usC hie a pack ot caida Do 
pray prevent such a catabtiophe fot I assuie jou it is not iti 
the least unhkelj 

The giavity with which he sp ke cause 1 a genenl lauq'h 
bit Mis Hamilton feeling by the length of time the fatiguing 
dance had 1 s "d there was leally some tiuth in his worJi de 
iiied the rauBiuai •> to stop causiig an exclamatijn of regret 
and disappointment "rom many youthful I ps and Emmeline 
a IFiwailr-i ij 1 1 er ti ei tint that they n ght go (n 
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little longer. Mrs. Hamilton, however, refused; and Edward 
yielded directly, but Emmeline was bo ranch excited, that 
obedience was most unusually difficult ; and when hei' mother 
desiiMl iier to sit down (juielly for ten minutes, and then come 
to thb music n M Allan most particularly wished to 

hear h<sr play b f h 1 f ho answered, with more petulance 
than aU* wa a al! f — 

"I sm su I ll y a note now — it will be no use 

trying.' 

" Emmeli 1 d her mother, adding, gravely, " I 

am afraid yo h d d lo much, instead of not enough." 

The kone, 11 m I he words, was enough ; poor Em- 
meline ■•vas J I m d when teal's are quite as near as 
smiles; her w p la eemed to reproach her too, and 
she sudJenly burs e rs Many exclamations of sympathy 
and condolence burst from her mother's friends : — "Poor child!" 
" She has over-tired herself !" " We cannot expect her to play 
now!" — but Mrs. GreviUe saying, with a smile, that her little 
friend's tears were always the very lightest April showers, suc- 
cessfully turned the attention of many from her ; while Mrs 
Hamilton taiing her hand from her face, merely said, in a low 



" Do tiot make me more ashamed of you, Emmeline. What 
would papa think if he were to see you now^" Her little 
girl's only answer was to bury her face still more closely in her 
mother's di'ess, very much as if she would like to hide hei-self 
entirely ; but on Mrs. Allan saying, very kindly — 

" Do not distress yourself, my dear. I would not have asked 
to hear you play, if I had thought you would dislike it bo much. 
I dare say you are very tired, and so think you will not auc- 

She raised her head directly, shook back the fair ringlets 
that had fallen over her face, and though the tears were still on 
her cheeks and filling her eyes, she said, with a blending of 
cliildish shyness and yet courageous truth, impossible to be 
described — 

" No, ma'am, 1 am not too tired to play — I did not cry from 
fatigue, but because I was angry with mamma for not letting 
me dance any more, and angry with myself for answering her 
ao pettishly; and because — because — I thought she was dis- 
pleased, and that I deserved it." 

'■ Then come and redeem ynur characli^r," was Mrs. Ham 
1 
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iltQti'a only notice of a reply that actually matTe her heart thri>L 
with thankfulness, that lier lessons of tmth were so fully uiicter- 
Btood and piaciiced by {)ne naturally bo gentle and timid as her 
Emmeline: while Mi's. Allan knew not what to answer, from 
a faeling of involuntaiy respect. It would have been so easy 
to escape a disagreeable task by tacitly allowing that she was 
loo tired to play; and what careful training must it have bepn 
to have so taught truth. 

" Mrs. Allan would not ask you before, because slio knew 
you did not like to play while tbe room was so VBry full ; there- 
fore, ought you not to Ho your very best to oblige her V 

Emmeline looked timidly up in her mother's face to he quite 
sure that her displeasure bad subsided, as her words seemed to 
denote; and quiie satisfied, her tears were all checked, and 
taking Mi's. Allan's offered hand, she went directly to the 

Mrs. Hamilton lingered to desire Herbert (who had come ay 
to know the cause of his sister's sudden tears) to form the laiii 
quadrille, and reserve a place, if he possibly could, for Emme- 
line, as they would not begin till she had done. Her little girl 
was playing ns she rejoined her, and it really was a pretty 
picture, her faiiy figure willi her tiny harp, and her sweet iaco 
seeming to express tiie i-eal feeling with which she played 
The was no exe t' n ' the simple Highland air, but hei 

vid magma on le a mea g, and so, when fairly playing, 
she d d no n nd M ■s \Maa had lost a little girl just al. 

Emmel ne s a e nh had al o played the harp, and there was 

me h g n he a c and 1 anks, after she had done, thai 
made Emmel n tand qu e ly a her side, without heeding the 
p aises ha we e la 1 ed n 1 her. Herbert at chat momeni 
appeared with one of thi, young Allans. 

" Come, Emmy, we are only waiting for you ; Mr, Allan 
says you have not favored him to-night, and he hopes you will 

"Pray, do," added Mrs. Allan, as her son gayly pleaded his 
own cause ; Emmeline only waited to read her mother's con- 
sent in her eyes, for she thought that she ought not to dance 
any more ; and in another minute the joyous music had re- 
soutided, and she was dancing and chatting as gayly and hap- 
pily as if there had been no interruption to her joy. 

" And you will leave all these delights to imprison yourself 
in a man-of-war V asked Mr. Gi'ahame, jestingly of Edward. 
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heartily; "any one would think he had been a sailor all his 
little life. You talk boldly now, my boy, but yow may change 
your tone when you have once tried the cockpit." 

" I do not think I shall," answered Edward, eaniestly ; " 1 
know tliere are many hai-dships, and I dare say I shall find 
them more disagreeable than I can possibly imagine ; but 1 
shall get usecl to tbem ; it is so cowardly to care for hai-dships." 

" And ia it no grief to give up all the pleasures of land V 

" I exchange them for others more deliglitfu! still." 

" And the sea is to be your sister, uncle, aunt, and cousins — 
altogether ]" 

" Yes all," replied Edwai-d, laughing; adding, as he put his 
arm affectionately round Ellen, "my sister has so many kind 
friends that she will be able to spare me till I am old enough to 
do all a brother ought." 

"You are a good fellow, Edward, and I see I must not talk 
of parting, if I would preserve this evening's pleasure unal- 
loyed," Grrahame said, as he laid his hand kindly on Ellen's 
head, and then turned to obey the summons of his wife. 

The young party, no doubt, felt that it would he infinitely 
more agreeable to sit up all night, and talk of the only too 
quickly concluded enjoyment, than to letire to their respective 
pillows; but the habits of Oakwood were somewhat too well 
regulated for such dissipation, though, no doubt, their dream-land 
that night, was peopled with the pleasant shadows of reality, 
and, according to their respective sources of enjoyment, brought 
biick their evening's happiness again and again. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



ITS ORIGIN AND CONSEQUENCES. 

The return to the quiet routine of wovls, and less exciting 
recreation after the Christmas pleasures, was of course a trial to 
all our young friends. Not bo much to the boys, as to theii' sis- 
ters ; Percy's elastic spirits found pleasure in every thing, being 
somewhat too old to cai'e for his studies, or feel them now as a 
restraint. Herbert only exchanged one kind of happiness for 
another. Edward looked to every month that passed, as bring- 
ing nearei- the attainment of his wishes; and he was so fond of 
Ml Howard, and so quick at learaiug, and such a fa\onte with 
al! Ills schoolfellows, that he did not caie at al! when the time 
of woik came again EUeu and Emmeline both found it very 
difficult to like then lesions again, especially the latlei, who 
felt as if woik and regulaiity weie mo&t particularly disagreea- 
ble thirgs, and sometimes was almost in despiii as to her ever 
enjoying them again, but she tried -(erybaid to o\ercoine in- 
dolence, and never give way to petulance, and succeeded, bo 
as to win bet the delight of both hei parents' approbation In- 
dulgent always made her feel as if no effort on bei part was 
too gieat to prove how much she felt it ; and whfn any one, old 
or young, evpeneiices this soit of feeling, they need never be 
afraid but that thej will succeed m their efforts, painftil and 
hard as they may at fitit seen) It was not so difficult for El- 
len as foi Emraeline, because she was less able to lealize such 
an intensity of pleasure She seenaed saler when legularly 
employed , and besides, to woik hard at her lespective studies, 
was one of the veiy levi things which she could do to pro\e 
how much she lo\edhei aunt, and accustomed fiom such eaily 
childhood to conquer inclination, and, in fact, ne^ei to fancy 
pleasui'e and indulgence weie hei due, theie was happiness 
enough for her even in their more regular life : but to Caroline 
the change was actually unbearable. While admiration and 
praise only incited Emmeline to greater exertions, tliey caused 
Caroline completely to relax in hers, and lo give, in conse- 
quence, as much trouble and aunojanoe as slie had received 
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pleasure. The peisevevanco in htir varicus studies, especially 
m music, the unceasing control over her temper, which hefart 
the holidays she had so striven for, had now entirely given way. 
It was much less trouble for her to learn than Emiiieline, theri;:- 
foi'e her studies with Miss Harcourt were generally well pei"- 
fiirmed ; hut the admiration she had excited made her long for 
JDore, and betieve herself a person desei-viug much more consid- 
oraiion and respect than she received fi-om her own family. 
Tlie^e thoughts peraiated in, of course, produced and retained 
ill temper , which, as theie was no loiigei any fear of her being 
debaiied by its indulgence fiom any pltaiuie, she made n " 



ttrapt to oveicome The piaiie bestowed on her mi 


usic, made 


hei fdiicy hereelf a much gieatet ptofinent than she i 


-eally was, 


atid though hei lo^e of music was great her love 
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was gieatet , and so she not only relaxed in her pn 


actice, but 


lawaidly muimuted at the veiy httle piaise she rec( 


:ived from 
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1 much trouble, Caroline, 
when you know you can do so much better t" Herbert ex- 
claimed, one day, when an attack of neakneos, to which ha wM 
liable, had confined him to a bofa 

Mis Hamilton, after gning hei uiita! hour's lesson, in which 
Caiohne had chosen to do nothing, had left her in veiy evident 
displeasuie, and even Heibert was loused to most uimsual in- 
dignation 

' What IS the use of piacticmg day aftei day V was her angi"y 

reply; "I am sure I should play just as, well if I practiced lees," 

"You did not think so a month ago, Caroline." 

" No, because then I had something to practice for." 

" And have you nothing now % — la mamma's approbation 

nothing \ — Is the pleasure you give all of us, by your talent for 

music, nothing % — Ob, Caroline, why will you throw away 

sa much real gratification, for the vain desii-e of universal 



" There sureJy can be no harm, Herbert, in wishing to be 
universally loved and admired," 

" There is, tvben it makes you discontented and unhappy, 
and blinci to the love and admiration of your home. What is 
tbe praise of strangere worth, compared to that of those who 
love you best V 

"There is not much chance of ray receiving either at present," 
was the cold reply. 
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" Because you will not try foi' the one most easily and happi- 
ly obtained; anil even without thinking of piaise, how can you 
be so ungrateful, as to repay all mamtna's care and trouble by 
the iadolonce, coldness, and almost insolence, you have shown 
to-day 1 How few raoihers of her rank would — " 

" You may spare your sermon, Herbert ; for at this moment 
I am not disposed either to listen to or profit by it," inter- 
rupted Caroline, and she left tlie room In anger. A faint flush 
roBo to the pale cheek of her brother, but he quickly conquered 
the natural irritation, and sought his mother, by every fond at- 
tention on his pail, to remove the pain of Caroline's conduct. 

This continued for about a foitnight, at the end of which time, 
Caroline suddenly resumed her music with assiduity, and thei^e 
were no more ebullitions of iil-temper. Herbert hoped his ex- 
postulations were taking effect ; Mrs. Hamiitiin trusted that hei-' 
child was becoming sensible of her past folly, and trying to con- 
quer it, and banish its memory herself: both, however, were 
mistaken. Annie Grahamo had imparted to her friend, in strict 
confidence, that her mother in nd d gi g grand ball about 
tho end of Februaiy, and mean e Ms. Hamilton, as a 

personal favor, to let Caroline b \ C oline little knev^ 

the very slight foundation Anr h 1 f 1 assertion. Lady 
Helen had merely said, perkap 1 Id k ; and this was 

only said, because she was too d 1 d eak to say " No" 

at once. Not that she had any k d f 1 g oward Caroline, 
but simply because she n as p f ly i Mrs. Hamilton 

would not consent, and to pers 1 ly as Aimie wish- 

ed was mally too much lioubl 

Cai-oline's wishes in this instance tnumphed over her belter 
judgment, foi had she allowed herself to think soberly, she 
ought to have known hei mothei'a principles of action stifficient- 
ly, not to entertain the slightest hope of going. 

The invitations (three weeks' notice) for her parents and 
brothers came. In them she did not expect to be included', but 
when above a week passed, and still not a word was said, dis- 
appointment took the place of hope, and it was only the still 
lingering belief that she might go, even at the last moment, that 
pi-eventod the return of ill -temper. 

Now Lady Helen really had asked, though she did not per 
euade; and Mi-s. Hamilton thanked her, but, as she expected, 
decidedly refused. " Caroline was much too young," she said, 
" for such a party. Did she know any thing about being asked 1" 
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Lady Helen said, witii imth, that she had not meutioneil tlie 
subject to her, and had desired Annie to he equally silent. 

Mrs, Hamilton quite fotgot lliat Miss Grahame was not fa- 
mous for ohedience, and, relying on iier frieud's assurance, de- 
terrained on not saying any thing to Caroline about it; wishing 
to spai"e her the pain wliich she knew her refusal would infiici. 
As it happened, it would have been belter if she had spoken. 
The weather had prevented Caroline from seeing Annie, bui 
ehe was quite sure slie would not deceive her; and her pixi'jd 
heart rebelled against her mother, not only for refusing Lady 
Helen's request, but for treating her so much like a child, as to 
hide that refusal from her. Under the influence of such thoughts, 
of course, her temper became more and more difficult to control 
and as a natural consequence, anger and irritation against her 
raotber, and self-reproach for the indulgence of such feelings 
increased, (ill she became actually miserable. 

It happened that phout this time Miss Harcouit left Oakwood 
for a week on a visit to an invalid friend at Dartmouth. Mre. 
Hamilton had given her full liberty, promising that her pupils 
should lose nothing by her absence. She left on the Saturday, 
and the Thui-sday was Lady Helen's ball. On the Monday, 
Mr. Hamilton, detained Edward as lie was leaving the library, 
after morning prayera, and lold him that be had received a let- 
ter, which he thought might chance to interest him. Ten min- 
utes afterward, Edward rushed into the hieakfest-room, in a 
state of Bucb joyous excitement that hecould scarcely spc.ik. 

" Wish me five, ten, twenty thousand joys I" he exclaimed, 
springing from chair to chair, as if velocity of movement should 
bring back speech. " In one month the Prince William sails, 
and I am to meet ber at Portsmouth, and be a sailor, a real 
sailor ; and to-morrow fortnight uncle saya we are to start ffjr 
London, and bave ten days there to see all the fine sights, and 
then go to Portsmouth, and see all that is to be seen there, and 
then — and then — " 

" Take care you do not lose your wits before you leave Oak- 
wood,'' interposed Percy laughing heartily. " I should not at 
all wonder, before you go, that you will be fancying the river 
Dart the Atlantic, and set sail in a basket, touch at all the islets 
you may pass, imagining them various cities, and finally land at 
bartmoutli, believing it Halifax, your destined port — that will 
lie l!ie end of your sailofsbip, Edwaid, depend upon it." 

■■ I rather think I should stand a chance of being ducked into 
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my sober senses again, Percy, unless wicker be waterproof, 
wliich ] never heard il was." 

" But I have, though," eagerly inten-upteil Emmeline ; ■' iim 
Stota ami Picts inYaiTed England in wicker' hoata, aud to have 
lield so many men, they must have been strong and waterproof 
iDo. So you see, Percy's basket ia oidy an ancient boat, Ed- 
ward. You are much better off than you thought you ■were." 

'• Give me Alfred's wooden walls instead, Eraroy ; your Picts 
and Scots were veiy little better than savages — Alfi'ed ie my 
man ; he deserves to be called great, if it were only for form- 
ing the firet English navy. But neither my aunt nor Ellen have 
wished me joy. 1 think I shall be offended." 

Mrs. Hamilton could not speak at the fii'st moment, for the 
ioy, tbe animation of her nephew so lecalled the day when her 
own much-loved brother, hei dailing Chailes, had rushed inio 
her i-oom, to tell her all his glee, for no one ever listened to and 
shared in his joys and troubles as she did. He was then scarce- 
ly older than Edward, as full of hope and joy and buoyancy — 
where was he 1 "Would his fate be that of the bnght, beautiful 
boy before her? And as Edward thi-ew his arms round her 
neck, and kissed her again and again, telling her he could not bo 
quite sure it was not all a dream, unless she wished him joy too 
it was the utmost effort to prevent the fast gathering tears, and 
so command her voice, that he should not hear her tremble. 
Poor Ellen looked and felt bewildered. She bad always tried to 
realize that Edward, to be a sailor, must leave her ; aniS in fait 
awai'e t]iat his summons would soon come, her aunt and uncle 
had often alluded to his departure before her, but still she bad 
never thought it near ; and now the news was so sudden, and 
Edward was so wild with joy.she fancied she ought to rejoice too, 
but she could not ; and f'ercy was obliged to ask her merrily, 
what ailed her, and if she could not trust to his being a much 
more worthy brother than such a water-rat, who had no busi- 
ness whatever on land, before she could take her place at the 
breakfast table and ti-y to smile. But her eyes would rest on 
Edward even then, and she felt as if there were something 
across her throat and she could not swallow the nice I'ol! which 
Herbert, had so kimlly buttered and cut, and so quietly placed 
ill her plate ; and when Edward said something very funny, as 
he was in the habit of doing, and made them all laugh, she tried 
to laugh too, but instead of a laugh it was a sob tlmt stnitled 
herself, for she was qnile sure slie djd not riii?iin id ' <• ■=■- 'nn'isli ; 
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but instead of being reproved, as she was afraid she should he, 
she felt hev aunt's arm thrown gently round her, till she could 
hide her face on her shouider, and cry quite quietly for a few 
minutes, for they went on talking and laughing round the break- 
fast-table, and nobody took any notice of her, which she was 
quite glad of, for she could not bear Edward to think she was 
unhappy when he was so pleased. And after breakfast, though 
he was in such a desperate hurry to tell Mr. Howard the good 
news, that when he did set off, he left even Percy far behind 
him, he found time to give her a hearty kiss, and to tell her that 
he loved her very much, though he could not help being so glad 
he was going to sea ; and that he was quite proud of her, because 
though he knew she was very sorry he was going, she did not 
ci-y and make a fuss as some selfish people would ; and then she 
really did smile. 

" It is Monday morning, my deara, and T find Ellis and Mor- 

lis require my atteniion for a longer time than I expected," 

Mrs. Hamilton said, as she entered the school-room, and found 

the three girls preparing their hooks, " so I must set you all to 

k d see how well you can get on vrithout r,ie till eleven, 

1 I will rejoin you. 1 shall otder tbe caniage at half-past 
w 1 nd if all 1 require is completed, we will pay your fa- 
Id ruin a visit, Emmy ; tlio morning is so lovely, that I 
h k may venture to take our sketch-books, and sef" what, 
b p t of Berry Pomeioy we can lake pencil possession of." 

& h n anticipation was quite enough for Emmeline Her 
d bout the loom was only cliecked by the idea that her 

1 ouid never be ready, nor her exercises and sum? done, 

i as 1 e sat quietly down, and so, with a great effort, shfl gave 
11 h tention to her various tasks, and mastered them even 
b f 1 er mother returned. Ellen, though she tried quite as 
m h as not so successful. The Piince "William would sail 

m ure on her slate, over all her figures. The recollection 
t 1 vful storm they had encountered on their voyage to 
E 1 d would return so vividly, that the very room seemed to 
h And then — but she could not make out why she should 

h k 1 ut that then — her mother's death-bed came before her 

1 1 promise, and it seemed harder slill to part with Edward, 
f gue dread that came over her, but still she tried to pt- 

hat she !iad to do, and congratulated herself on its corn- 



p! 1 efore her a 



s determined not to work. Bpcaiisi 
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had not made herself miserable enouj^h alieady, the most un- 
founded jealousy entered her liead from seeing her niothei-'s- 
caressing kiadneas toward Ellen at breakfast ; why was not her 
manner as kind to her I She was quite as unhappy, and her 
motber must see it, but she took no notice of her — only of Ellen. 
She naight be cross sometimes, but she never told stories or tried 
to hide her faults, and it was very hard and unjust that she 
should be treated so like a child, and Ellen made so much of; 
and so she thought and thought, not attempling to do a single 
thing till she actually made herself believe, for ihe iime, that her 
kind, indulgent mother had no love for her; and every thing 
looked blacker than before. 

She made no effort to rouse herself even in Mrs. Hamilton's' 
presence, but listened to her reraonstranoes with such extreme 
carelessness, almost insolence, that her mother felt her patience 
failing. The self-control, however, for which she had success- 
fully striven, enabled her so to overcome the irritation, as to i-e- 
tain her own quiet dignity, and simply to desire Caroline to give 
her attention at once to her studies, and conquer her ill-temper, 
or not to think of accompanying them on their excursion, as 
idleness and peevishness were better left to themselves. An 
insolent and haughty reply rose to Caroline's lips; but with an 
eifort she remained silent, her flushed forehead alone denoting 
the internal agitatitRi. Emmeline's diligence and the approba- 
tion she received irritated her still more ; but she rejoiceil when 
she heard her mother tell Ellen there was not a correct line in 
her French exercise, and her turn a compound long division, 
wrong fi-om the veiy lirat figure But the pleaauie soon gave 
place to indignant anger, wben inetead ol the leproof which 
she believed would follow Mr^ Hamilton said \ety kindly — 

"I should veiy much like these done conectly, Ellen, be- 
fore we go out; suppose jo t ensconce youiself in that bay- 
window, there are a table and chair ill leady for you, and we 
shall not interrupt you as we should if you lemain at this table, 
I know they are both veiy difficult t<: day especially, but the 
more merit in their accomplishment yiu know tht, more pleas- 
ed 1 shall be," 

Ellen obeyed directly; a little care, am! with the assistance 
of her grammar, which her aunt peimicted bor to refer to, in- 
stead of depending entirely on her memory that morning, ena- 
bled her to succeed with her French ; but four times was that 
tormenting sura returned to, till at last her tears effaced the I" 
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area as fast as tliey were wiitten. Still, patience and resoliUion 
in both teacher ami pupil conquered, and the firih time tiiero 
wa3 not a figure wrong ; and Mfs. Hamilton, fondly putting 
back the heavy ringlets which in EOeu's absorbed attention hatl 
fallen over her tearful cheeks, said, playfully — 

" Shall I tell you a secret, my Utile Ellen? I was quite as 
disinclineJ to be firm this morning as yow were to he patient; 
so you see we have both gained a grand victory. My conjuring 
propensities, as Emmy thinks them, told me that you had real 
cause for some iittle inattention, and, therefore that it was very 
cruel in me 10 be so determined; but Yoy judgment would tell 
me that myJeeliJig was wrong, and that to conquer disinclina- 
tion and overcome a difficulty, was a much better way of les- 
sening even natural sorrow than to give up. I do not expect 
you to think so just now, but I fancy you are not veij son^ this 
disagreeable, terribly tii-esome sum has not to be done lo-mor- 
row, which it must have been, had you left it to-day." 

Ellen was so glad, that she felt almost happy, and her few 
other duties were done quite briskly, for Mrs, Hamilton had 
been so kind as (o countermand the caniage till one, that she 
and Caroline might have time to finish. But Caroline, if she 
had not tried before, was now still less capable of doing so. 
Every word of kindness addressed to Ellen increased the storm 
i-aging within, and the difficulty of restraining it in Mi's. Ham- 
ilton's presence caused it to burst forth with unmitigated vio- 
lence the moment she quitted the apartment, desiring Erame- 
line and Ellen to make hasie, and put away their hooka, hut 
still without taking the least notice of her. Invective, reproach, 
almost abuse, were poured against Ellen, who stood actually 
Iriclitened at the violence she had so very innocently excited, 
and at the feaiful and deforming passion which inflamed her 
cousin's every feature. Caroline's anger had miscounted time, 
or she must have known that her mother could not have gone 
far enough, for such unusual tones of excitement to escape her 
quick bearing. Mre. Hamilton, startled and alarmed, returned 
directly, and so vividly did her child's appearance and words 
recall her own misguided sister in those uncontrolled fits of 
fury, under which she had so often trembled, that present disap- 
pointment and dread fi)r the future, took possession of her, and 
ibr the moment rendered her powerless, Caroline was too 
much engrossed to perceive her at first, and she had, thevefoiii 
lime to rally from the momentarv iveakness. 
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" What does this moan }" she exctairaeU, fixing ber eyes on 
Caroline, with tliat expi-ession of (]«iet but stern re|>roof. wliicli 
when she di^ use it- and it was very seldom — had the power of 
subduing even the wildest excitement. " What has Ellen done, 
that yoii should abuse her with this unjust and cruel and most 
unfeminine violence? You have itidulged your ill-temper till 
yoii do not know what you say or do, and you are venting on 
another the angor which my displeasure has caused you to feel 
toward me and toward yourself. I desire that you will control 
it directly, or retire to your own room, till you can behave with 
some degree of proptiety, and not disturb the conifoit and hap- 
piwess of others in this most uncalled-for maiiner," 

" I will not go," answered Caroline, bursting into violent 
tears, and scarcely aware of what she was saying, " I know I 
dislike Ellen, and I have reason to dislike her, for before she 
came, you were never so often displeased with me; you are 
always kind and mdulgenc to her, always treat her as a rea- 
sonable being, not as the child, the infant you think me. 1 know 
you have lost all love for me, or you must have seen I was un- 
happy, and spoken kindly to me, as you did to Ellen; I have 
every reason to dialike her, stealing your affection from me as 
she has, and I do with all my heart 1" 

" Go, and prepare for our drive, my dear children," Mrs. 
Hamilton said, as she calmly turnod for a moment to Emmeline 
and Ellen, who both stood bewildei'ed, the foimer from actual 
terror that ber sister should dare so to address her mother, and 
the latter fi-om pain at the violent avowal of a dislike which 
she had intuitively feit, but had always tried to disbelieve. 
" The beauty of the day will be gone if we linger much longer, 
and I do not intend to be disappointed of our promised ramble. 
Do not think any thing of what this unhappy girl is saying; at 
present she scarcely knows herself, and will by-and-by wish it 
recalled, far more intensely than ever we can." 

Emmeline longed to throw her arms round her mother, and 
with teai-s beseech her to forget what Caroline had said; but, 
though Mre. Hamilton had spoken cheerfully, and in quite her 
usual tone of voice to them, there vvas something in her counte- 
nani'e, that checked any display of softness even in her affec- 
tionate child ; something that almost awed hei", and she left tlie 
room with Ellen to prepare for the promised excursion, which 
' ' ' " ■ '' "; all its anticipated enjoyment from the j.ncon 
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" Now, Cai'oliae, I will answer you," said Mrs. Hamilton, as 
soon as tliey were alone, and again regarding Caroline, wlio 
was sobbing violently, ■witli that same searching look. " YoMr 
charges are such vei'y teavy ones, tliat I tealiy must request you 
during my absence to arrange and defioe them in some order, 
i am so perfectly ignorant of having given you any foundation 
for them, that, before I can attempt defense, you must inform 
me exactly and definitely of what you complain. That thia 
morning my manner was kinder to Ellen than to you I quite 
acknowledge. Her inattention and depression had a cause, 
yours had none ; for if you were unhappy, it was from your own 
fearful temper, which by encouragement has blackened every 
thing around you, You may employ your time till dinner as 
you choose ; hut at five o'clock come to me in my dressing-rooni, 
prepared to define and inform me of every charge you can biiug 
against me. You will consider this a command, Caroline, dia- 
i-egard or evasion of which will be disobedience." 

8Iie left the i-oom, and iu a very short time afterward Caro- 
line heard tlje carriage drive off; but for nearly three loug hours 
she never moved from her seat, so utterly miserable, as scarcely 
even to change her position. Never in her life before, not in 
her most angry moments, had she so spoken to her mother, and 
her remoree was almost intolerable. Again and again she re- 
membered what Mrs. Hamilton had told her so often, that, if 
she did not strive and pray against the dominion of ill-temper 
while young, it would become more and moi^e uncontrollable, 
and the older she became, the more difEcuJt to subdue, even in 
a moderate degree; and her words were indeed true. It had 
been many months siiice temper had gained such an ascendency, 
and its effects were far, far more violent, and its power over her 
move determined, and if, as she grew older, it should be still 
worse, what would become of her 1 how insufferably wretched' 
what would she not have given to have i-ecalled her words ? 
The jealousy which had arisen, now she knew not how, had sunk 
into air before those few calm inquiring sentences from her 
mother, and in her excessive misery every kind deed and word 
and look, every fond indulgence and forbearance, in fact, all the 
love her mother had so lavished on her from her infancy, I'ushed 
back upon her, till she actually hated herself, and longed the 
more intensely Cut the comfort of that soothing affection, which, 
in real pain or childish sorrow, had never been refused her. 

"Why, why did Annie lell me any thing about that hateful 
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ball V she exclaimed, ot length, as tho sound of many joyoua 
voices an<l the diessiiig-bell pi'oclairaed tlie retui'nof tlie various 
members of her family only in lime to pi-epai-e for dinner. " It 
was all, all from that ; I know now, only from that one thought 
— one wish. Why was I s'uch a fool, as not to tell mamma ;it 
onee that I knew I was to ha asked, and wished so much to go I 
— if she had refused lae, it v/ould not Lave been half the pain I 
have made for myself. And how can I meet papa's eye and 
Percy's unkind jokes witii eyes 3ike these?" she added, as on 
rising to go to her own room, ahe caught sight of her own face 
in a minor, and actually started at the disfigurDment which 
the violence of her emotion had wrought. " Oh, bow I wish 
mamma had not desired me lo go to her; that I could but hide 
myself from every body — or get rid of this hoitible black 

FiBui eveiy eye but her motlier'a sho could and did hide 
herself; for saying ihat her head ached, which was the truth, 
and she did not wish any thing to take, she refused to go down 
to dinner. Mrs. Hamilton had successfully exerted herself 
duiing their excursion, and Emmeline and Ellen enjoyed ihem- 
aelves so thoroughly as almost to forget tho alloy of the morn- 
ing ; and even when Caroline's message recalled it, the boys 
were all so meny, that it did not disturb them, Percy always 
declared that Caroline's headache was only another term for 
temper-ache, and he would certainly have sent her some mes- 
sage of mock pity, if his quick eye had not discovered or fancied 
that his mother did not look quite as well as usual, and so he 
contented himself by trying still more to he the life of the din- 
ner-table. Mr. Hamilton had seen at a single glance lliat all 
was not quite right, and Caroline's non-ajipearance and mes- 
sage explmned it, to his extreme regret, for he had beguLi to 
hope and believe that hia wife's exti'eme solicitude, on 5:er ac- 

Mrs. Hamilton had. not much doulit that silence and solitude 
had so far had effect on Caroline as to subdue passion, and 
bring her to a sense of her misconduct ; but that had scarcely 
power to lessen the anxiety and the pain which Caroline's 
words had so wantonly inflicted. Had she indeed evinced any 
thiug like undue parti al ity ? the idea alone almost brought a 
smiie ; foadly, and almost as liev own child, as she loved her 
little niece. The very anxiety Caroline occasioned har, deep 
enod her alfectioii ; tho very control sho was obliged to exercise 
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in lier mode of guiding Iier, strengthened eveiy feeling toward 
het. Shi) was so snwi-apped in these painfully engrossing 
thoughts, in tbe stiict examination of her own own heait, that 
she was not aware the time she had appointed bad passed by 
full ten minutes, tiii she was roused by the handle or her door 
being softly turned, and lefb again, as if some one had wished 
to enter, but hesitated. The very hesitation gave her hope, for 
she really did not know that the utmost penalty she could have 
inflicted on Caroline, in the moment of na'.unt] indignation, 
would have failed in producing such an effect as the simple 
command to seek her, and define her charges against her, when 
that angry excitement had so calmed, that Caroline would have 
given worlds, if slie might hut have not referred to it again. 
She knew she dared not disobey, but Jier daiing had left her 
BO powerless that she had stood at her mother's door full ten 
minutes before she could command courage sufficient to open 

Mrs. Hamilton looked at her changed aspect, the hitter 
humihaiion expressed in every feature, with sucli pity, that it 
required even more than her usual exercise of control, to i^etain 
the grave, and appaiently unmoved tone with which she said — 

"You have had a long time in which to reflect on your 
charges against me, Cai-olino. I hope they are now sufficiently 
defined for me to underetand and answer them. You may sit 
down, for you do not seem veiy capahle of standing." 

Caroline gladly obeyed, by sittirg down on a low ottoman, 
some little distance from lier mother, on whose neck she abso 
luloly longed to throw herself and beseech forgiveness ; but 
Mrs. Hamilton's tone was not such as to give her courage to 
ilo 60. She remained silent, burying bev face in her hands, 

"1 am waiting your pleasure, Caroline; I should have thought 
that you had had plenty of time to think during my absence. 
Of what do you accuse me V 

" Oh, nothing, nothing ! mamma, dear mamma, dp not speak 
to me in that tone, I can not bear it ; indeed, indeed, I am mis- 
erable enough already ; condemti nie to any punishment, the 
severest you can, I know I deserve it — but do not, do -not 

" No, Caroline ; were I to condemn you to any punishment, 
it would seem more like vengeance for the pain you have in- 
flicted on me by your accusation of partiality and injustice, 
than from the hope of producing any good onil. Yoti xirc no 
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longer a child, who must be taught the line of duty to a parent 
You Kuow It now as well as I can teach it, and if you fail, 
mu?t !)e £-r'wei-ablo only to yourself. I can not help you any 
ftirtlioc, t'.KiO by requesting you to explain clearly the oiigin oi' 
your coiuptoint against me. Its main ground of offense ia, 1 
beKeve, that since Ellen lias become an inmate of my family 
I have treated you with more harshness and unkindness than 
1 over did before. Can you look back on the last eighteen 
months and recall one instance in which this bas been tiie case 1 
I must have an answer, Caroline ; you may now think explana- 
tion is not necessary, and that you meant nothing when you 
Epoko, but that will not satisfy me nor you, when ill-temper re- 
gains ascendency. You need not refiain from answering for 
fear of woundiug me. You cau scarcely do that more tban you 
have done already." 

Caroline ti'ied to speak, but she could only sob forth, that 
ahe could not recall one instance, in which her mother had been 
more displeased with her than her conduct merited. Acknowl- 
edging, but almost inarticulately, that she had sometimes fan- 
cied that she had remained longer cold wiih her than with 
Ellen, after the committal of a fault — and that — (she stopped). 

" Go on, Caroline." 

" I could not feel my faults such heavy ones as Ellen's." 

" They are of equal, if not greater weight tlian your cousin's, 
Cai'oline. You have been, from your earliest infancy, the ob- 
ject of the most tender and devoted care to your father and 
myself. Miss Harcourt has followed out our plans ; you have 
never been exposed Eo any temptation, not even that of casual 
bad example. Ellen, till she became mine, encountered neg 
lect, harshness, all that could not fail in such a character tc 
engender the faults she has. You can not compare yourself 
with her, for, had you been situated as she was, I fear you 
would have had still heavier ftilings." 

" I should never have told uuEvutlis," exclaimed Caroline 
with returning temper. 

" Peihaps not, for some persons are so physically constituted 
that they do not know what fear is; and harsliiiesa would 
hiirdon, not len'ify and crush, as with such dispositions as 
Ellen's. .But Caroline, when temper gains dominion over you, 
as it has done to-day, do you always think and utter nothing 
but the truth V 

Caroline tui'ued from that penetrating look and burst into 
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tears. Pew as the words were, tliay seetnsd to flash light into 
the veiy inmost recesses of her heart, and tell ber that in mo- 
nients of uncontrolled temper, in her brooding fencies, she 
really did fofl'eit the truth, on adherence to which she so prided 
herself; and that there was no excuse for her in the idea that 
she did not know what she said or did — for wby had religion 
and reason heen so carefully implanted within her, but to enable 
her to subdue the evil temper, ere it acquired such fearful 
domijiion. 

" Perhaps you have never thought of this hefore, Cai'oline," 
resumed Mrs. Hamilton, and her tone was not quite so cold ; 
" but think of it in future, and it may help you to eonquei 
yourself. Remember, words can never be recalled, and that, 
though you may have lost such command over youreelf, aa 
scarcely to know the exact sense of what you say, yet those 
to whom they are addressed, or those who may have only 
V^eard them, must believe, and so receive, and perhaps act on 
false impressions, which no afier effort will remove. , Now tc 
your next chai'go, that I treat Ellen as a reasonable being, and 
you as a child : — if you have the least foundation for this sup 
position, speak it without hesitation — whence has it arisen t" 

For one minute Caroline hesitated, but then resolved she 
would atone for her fault at least by a full confession. She told 
all the wishes, the hopes Annie's information of Lady Helen's 
promise had impailecl, and the pain it was to foei that her 
jnother thought her such a child as not to speak to her on the 
subject. 

" And if you did think so, Caroline, why did you not from 
the first moment that Annie told you of it, come to me, and tell 
nie how very much you wished it? I could not, indeed, have 
granted your wishes, but your confidence would have been 
met with such indulgence as would at least have saved you 
Bume degree of pain. Believing, as I did, and as Lady Helen 
assured me I might with safety, that you knew nothing about 
it — would you have thought it kind or judicious in me, had I 
Baid, ' Lady Helen has persuaded me to take you to her ball, 
but I have refused her.' I was silent to spare you pain, as, had 
you permitted yourself calmly to think, you would have be- 
lieved. However, as appearances were, 1 grant that I have 
not treated you, in this instance, with the consideration that 
your age might perhaps have demanded ; and from Annie not 
obeying Lady Helen's desire, that filie shciuld nnt mention the 
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subject to you, liave failed, in Bparing yuu the paio of disap- 
pointment, as I had hoped. But another time, instead ofhrood- 
mg over that which eeems want of consideration on my part, 
come to me at once, and spare yourself and me the pain you 
have caused me to-day, I do not think you can accuse me of 
ever meeting your confidence with bo mucb hai-shness as to 
cbock such openness on youv part." 

Caroline looked hastily up; her mother's tone was almost as 
Ijnd &B usual, and, unable to restrain the impulse any longer, 
she started from her low seat, and kueeling down close by her, 
clung round her, passionately exclaiming — 

" Mamma ! mamma ! pray, forgive me ; I am so very miser- 
able — T can not bear myself — I do not know when I shall be 
Imppy again ; for even if you forgive mo, I know — I know — I 
never can forgive myself" 

" I Jo not wish you to forgive yourself just yet, my dear 
child," replied her mother, not refusing the kiss Caroline's eyes 
so earnestly besought, " Your fault has been such an aggra- 
vated one, that I fear it must cause you many days of remorse, 
the most painful kind of suifering which error can bring ; but 
do not try to shake it off; I would rather see you endure it, and 
not expect happiness for a few days. You know where to seek 
the only source which can bring peace and comfort, and you 
must endeavor by earnest prayer to strengthen yourself for the 
conflict you have so often to encounter. You have a very 
difficult task, my poor child, that I know ; and, therefore, do I 
so try to provide you with a guard and help." 

"If I could but conquer it at first," answered Caroline, whose 
violent excitement bad given' way to teara of real repentance ; 
"but at first it seems almost a pleasure to me to be ci-oss to 
every body, and answer pettishly, and as if it were pSeasanter 
to encourage disagreeable thoughts than to read or do any thing 
that would remove them. And then, when I would give any 
thing to escape from them, it seems every body's fault but my 
own, and 1 can not." 

" If you accustomed yourself constantly to pray against this 
gi'eut faultf my dear child, you would find, that its very fiiBt 
approach would so startle you, that you would use eveiy energy 
to subdue it. But I fear, it is only when temper has made 
you miserable, as it has tonlay, that you are quite aware of its 
enormity. Youdonotthinktliofault great enough to demand the 
watchfulness and care without which it never will be subdued." 
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" I am afi-aid I do not indeed, mamma. I know I do not 
make it a subject of prayer, as yoiz have so often advised me, 
sxcepi when every thing looks so black, and 1 am ao misei-able; 
and then, 1 fear, I ask move to be happy again, than for foigive- 
cess of my sin, and for grace and Btrength to overcome it. I 
never fe]t this to be the case so strongly as to-day, but your 
coldness seems to have shown rae my whole self, and I never 
thought 1 was so wicked, and so 1 must be miserable." 

Mrs. Hamilton involuutavily drew her child more closely to 
her. The humility, the bitterness of self-reproach, was eo un- 
like Caroline's usual haughtiness — so very much deeper than 
thoy had ever been before, that she hoped, in apite of her anxi- 
ety, and her voice audibly trembled as she answered — 

" If you really feel this, my Caroline, you will not hesitate to 
follow my advice, and really pray and watch against this un- 
nappy temper, even when every thing is so smooth and iiappy, 
thai you cau not imagine why you need. Sin always gains as- 
cendency by using pieaauie as his covering. l)o not let a single 
cLiiss woi-d, or momentary unkind thought, pass unnoticed; 
never cease in your peiition for grace and sii-ength, tut do not 
be content with only prayer; you must use effort as well, and 
if your thoughts will be black, and you feel as if you could not 
conquer them by yourself, nor banish them even by your fevorite 
employments, come to me, confess them without fear or hesita- 
tion to me, and let us try if we can not conquer them together 
Will you promise me to try this plan, Caroline 1" 

Caroline could not reply, for every kind word her mother 
spoke, seemed to heighten self-i-ep roach, and make her still 
more wretched. Mra. Hamilton felt that there was no refusal 
in her silence, and continued talking to ber in that same gentle 
strain a little while longer, and then rose to leave her — but 
Caroline looked so sorrowful that she hesitated. 

"No, mamma, I do not desei-ve that you should stay with 
me, and so deprive Emmeline and ElJen, and the boys of their 
favorite hour," she said, though the tears started again to her 
eyes, for she felt as if it would be an indesciibable comfort still 
to be alone with her mother. " I am too unhappy and too 
ashamed to join ihem, if I may remain away?" Mre. Hamilton 
answered in the affirmative. " 1 have not a thing prepared for 
to-morrow, and — and 1 do not — indeed, I do not mean to give 
you any more trouble with my studies. 1 liate myself for that. 
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" Do not attempt to study to-night, my dear Caiuline; getuji 
a ]ittle earlier to-movrow, n> be ready ibr me, if you like ; but 
though it will be much more painful to you to remain i^la the 
remainder of this evening than to employ yourself, even with 
the moat disagreeable task, I would much rather you should do 
so. Once let temper be quite subdued, and your heart receive 
its necessary government, and I have no fear but that you ivill 
very quickly make up for lost time ; and even if you did not, 
believe me, my dear child, the graces of the niind, precious as in 
general they are considered, and as they are, still are to me ac- 
tually nothing woith, if unaccompanied by a gentle temper and 
womanly heart. Do not shrink from tbe suffering which it wi'l 
bo to sit alone and thiuk on all that has passed to-day ; but lee 
your remorse be accompanied by a resolution (which you are 
quite capable of not only foi'ming, but of keeping) not to rest till 
by pi-ayer and effort you bave sought God's blessing (n your 
difficult task, and so teel stiengthened for its fulfillment; and 
also ibr pei-seveiing in it for you must not hope to succeed in 
subduing yourself all at cnce Do this and I shall be belter 
pleased than if to-mono w morning jou brought ne a treble 
quantity of mental work 

She embraced and lelt her — to meditations from whose bit- 
ter, though salutary pain Caiohne made no attempt to escape ; 
though, had it not been foi hei mother s advice she would 

Sladly have flown to hei studies and woiked with double assi- 
uity, believing that she was by domg so atoniwg foi her fault, 
instead of merely shiinking from its i-emembranca. It was a 
trial to join her family oven for prayers ; for she felt so self-con- 
\-icted, so humbled, that she lauried eveiy one most despise 
her; and when, after the service, Percy approached, and, with 
mock sympathy, inquired how her headache was, and if she had 
recovered her appetite, and begged her not to be ill at such a 
critical time, as he most particulai'ly wished to go to Lady 
Helen's ball, and he could not be so cruel, if she were not well, 
her spiiit was so broken that the large tears rolled dowu her 
cheeks, and she turned away without uttering a single word. 

" If you had taken the trouble to look in your sistei''s face, 
Percy, you would not have spoken so unkindly," said Mrs. 
Hamilton, more hastily than she was in the habit of interfering ; 
and as Caroline came to her, she whispered some few fond 
words, that enabled her to wish her father good-night and leava 
the room, without any faithef di'^play of emolinn. 
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" Do you wish your sisler 
gently detaining him, as he v 

" Dislike me, mother ? No ! how can you think so V 

" EecauBe you act as if you wished it ; you never see her un- 
comfoitable, with<iiit trying to make her more so, and is that 
kind 1 How can she ever look up to and love you, while such 
is the case 1" 

" I only mean it for fun, mother. It is such glorious enjoy- 
ment to me to torment, when I see people cross and miserable 
for nothing." 

" And in the enjoyment of your fun, my dear boy, you forget 
other people's feelings. I must beg you as an especial favor 
lo myself, that you will do all you can to soothe rather than ir- 
ritate Caroline, in the short time that intervenes before you go 
to London. She wi!! have a hard struggle with herself, so do 
not you make her trial more difficult." 

"Do you wish it, mother, dear? you know I would refrain 
from leasing even for a whole year, if it would please you, and 
give me the privilege of a kiss whenever I like," he laughingly 
answered, looking up in her face so archly and yet so fondly, 
that his mother could not help smilingj promising she would 
not sentence him lo any thing so terrible as not to tease for a 
whole year, as she was quite sure be would fall into his old pro- 
pensities, before a quarter of the time had expired. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

JVSPKTION. A PARTING, A DOTIBLE OBIEF.- 



Labv Helen's ball took place; and Caroline had so con- 
quered herself, that she could listen to Percy's fiowing account 
of its delights with actual cheerfulness. It was so associated 
with self-reproach, that she could scarcely think of it without 
pain ; but she was so convinced of her folly in permitting such 
a vei7 little thing so to affect her temper as to cau?6 all the 
misery she had endured, that she had resolved to punish herself, 
not only by listening to Percy, but by herself inquiring tha 
details She was a girl of really a strong mind, and once con- 
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vinced of error, once released fi om tlie fell dominion of tempei 
she did not care what pain slie endured in wha! difficultj she 
encouiilered, so that she could but consince her inothet how 
truly Bhe regretted, and tiled to atone for past misconduct It 
was very easy, as Mrs. Hamilton had told het to legain lost 
time in hor studies, but not quite so easy to check the ciosa 
woid or unkind thought and to bieak fiom the black cloud 
that still at times would envelop her But she did not gne 
way, constantly even making- oppoitumties fii self denial and 
doing little kindnesses for Ellen, though she was tio imthiul to 
profess an aflection which as yet she could not feel 

Early in the follovring week Mr. G-iahame came over to Oak- 
wood with a petition, jinnie having taken coid at the party, 
liad been obhged to enact the invalid, mucii against her inclina- 
tioTj, and so entreated her mother to invite Caroline to spend a 
few days with her ; and 1 h h r cold, harsh 



father volunteered to g h n 
once acceded ; his wife h 
Caroline, who chanced t I 
for it was the lime of i-ec 
her countenance was act lly 
clouded over. 
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" I am afraid of mys If 
more ill-tempered and p 1 I j I [ I uve as 

to Moorlands would be.' 

" Would you rather n ^ h 

"1 can not say quite that, mamma, I should liko i 
much, if I could but bo nare of myself afterward." 

" Did you over feel such a doubt of yourself before, Caroline, 
when going to stay with Annie 1" 

" No, mamma ; I seem to have thought a great dea! more 
the last few days, and not to feel half so sure of myself." 

" Then I ihink there is less danger for you, that is, of course, 
if you are vi'iiliiig to risk the temptation of Lady Helen's too 
kind consideration and lavish praisoa, which make mine so 

"Oh, mamma, pray do not say so," interrupted Caroline, 
very eagerly. " Indeed, I would rather hear you speak and 
dee you sinilo as you do now, than listen to all that Lady Helen 
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is so kind as to say. I know I did like it very much and that 
it did BometimeH make me fancy when I came home tl xt j ou 
were almost cold. But, indeed, indeed, I hope Ian lear ng 
to know you better." 

" I hope so, too, dearest. But Mr, Grahame is wa t g for 
you ; and, by-the-by, begged me to ask you for some I es y u 
promised to copy out for a print in Lady Helen's album \ u 
may do just as you like about going, because you are quite 
old and wise enough to decide for yourself. Ill-temper always 
brings such suffenng with it, that if pleasure must recall it, 
you will be wiser not to go ; but if you can resist it — if you 
think you can return to your quiet daily routine as forbearing 
and gentle 'nd happy aa you are now, go, my love, and enjoy 
yourself as . uch as you can." 

" I will trj and remember all you said about prayer when 
we think we aie most a ecu re, dear mamma, "answered Caroline, 
in a very earnest and somewhat lowered voice, " I know, 
whenever I have been to Moorlands before, 1 have felt so 
elated, so sure I should never be in an iil-temper, so proud 
from being made so much of, that I fear 1 have very often 
relaxed even in my daily prayers, and never thought it neces- 
sary to pray against ill-Iemper. Do you think if I watch my- 
self, and still pray against it, it will save me from being cross 
and unkind on my return 1" 

" It will undoubtedly help you, my dear child, very consider- 
ably, and render your trial very much easier, but I can not 
promise yon that it will entirely prevent the inclination to feel 
pettish and unhappy, I have no doubt that in time it will 
prevent even that ; but now, yo'j know, it is very early days, 
and you have not yet- forgotten the bitter pain uf last week; 
still I think you may venture to go, love, and if I do see you 
■ happy and gentle on your return, it will do much toward con- 
vincing me you are striving in earnest. Make haste and get 
ready, and- do not forget the poem. I will send over your 
things. Tell Lady Helen I shall expect all her family next 
Monday evening, to join Edward's little farewell-party, and 
you can return with them." 

With the most delighted alacrity Caroline hastened to get 
ready, and in her hurry forgot the poem till she re-entered the 
scliool-room, which was still untenanted. 

" What shall I do for some writing-paper 1" sho thought; 
" ihe desks are all put away, and it will detain mo so long to 
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go up again for the keys, and the volumo is too large to carry 
— oh, I will tear out a blank page ffora this book, it will not 
be very elegant, but I can recopy ic at Moorlands," 

And she hastily tore out a page from an exercise-book which 
lay open on the table ; not perceiving that by doing so, a fellow- 
leaf, which was written on, was loosened, and fell to the ground, 
mingling with some torn papers whicb had been put in a beap 
'o be cleared away. She had just finished it, when Fanny 
came to tell her Mr, Grahams could not wait any longer, and 
asking if all the papers on the ground were to be removed, 
Caroline hastily answered in the affirmative, without looking 
at them, and the girl bore tbem off in her apron, the written 
leaf among them. 

Now it so happened tliat this written leaf had already occa- 
sioned trouble. Miss Haicourt had been so displeased with 
Ellen's careless performance of a French exercise that morning, 
that she had desired her to write it again. It was very difficult, 
and had materially shortened the time which she had promised 
to devote to Edward, who was this week released from his 
attendance on Mr. Howard, to permit him and Ellen to be as 
much together as possible. Hurried by him, she left her book 
open on the table to dry, and, findin"; it closed on her return, put it 
away, without looking at it. The following day Miss Harcourt, 
of course, requested to see it, and, to Ellen's utter astonishment, 
her exercise was not there ; only the faulty and blotted theme, 
with no sign to explain its disappearance. Now we know Miss 
Harcourt was rather prejudiced against Ellen, and, as she had 
unhappily failed in truth more than once (perhaps she was not 
so unjust and harsh as poor Ellen felt her to he), she refused to 
believe her assurance that she had written it. No one had 
been in the school-room at the time to whom she could refer : 
if Ellen had never disobeyed or deceived, of course her word 
stould be Bufilcient, as her Jjrotber's and cousins' would. 

" That you have failed again, both in obedience and truth, 
Ellen, I can not for a moment doubt, and it certainly would be 
my duty to inform your aunt directly; but as I know it would 
cause her real suifering to he compelled to punish you just this 
last week that Edward will be with us for some time, I shall 
say nothing about it to her, nor inflict any penalty on you to 
attract her notice, but it is entirely for her sake I forbear. 
One so hardened in falsehood as you must be, so soon to forgKt 
her kind indiilgcnce after your fault only a few weeks ago, can 
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deserve notliing but liaraliness anil contempt. I eliall certainly, 
after this week, warn her not to trust too imphcitly in your 
artful professions of repentance." 

Poor Ellen. felt too bewildered and 'oo miserable even, to 
cry. Tliqt she bad written her exercise, she was as positive as 
that she had been told to do so; hot if she had — what bad 
become of it 1 Harsh as Miss Harcourt seemed, appearances 
were certainly very much against her. She bad not a single 
|>roof that she had obeyed, and her word was uothing ; even 
Emraeline looked at her doubtingly, aud as if she could scarcely 
even pity her. It was very little comfort to think her aunt was 
not to be told. Her own impulse was to go to her, and tell 
her at once , but huw could she be believed t and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton's words — "If I evei discover another untruth, you will 
compel me to adopt still seieiei measures, pam as it will be to 
myself," the remembrance of all she had sufTeied, t\e disap- 
pointment It would he to her aunt to think all she bad said and 
read to het weie forgotten, when in reabty she was constantly 
thinking of and tiying to act on them all checked the impulse, 
and terrified bei into silence 

Miss Harcourt was not an acute physiognomist , she could 
only read m Ellen's face hatdibood and lecklessnesS. We 
rather think Mrs Hamilton would have read something very 
different! 1"^' ^^^ "'^^ very much engaged with Edward, and 
if she did thmk Ellen looked much moie out of spirits, she 
attributed it to natural feeling at the i-apid ajpioach of the day 
of separation. For hor brother's sake, to prove to him she 
cotild enter into his joy, sbe tried very bard not to evince the 
least symptom of depression, and never to cry before him at 
least; though every night, that told her another day had gone, 
aniJ brought before her all sorts of vague feelings and fancies 
of dread, she either cried herself to sleep, or laid awake, still 
more unhappy. The suspicion attached to her seemed to 
double the severity of the trial of parting. Edward waS her 
own; Edward must love her, with all her faults ; but even her 
aunt, her kind, dear, good aunt, must cease to have any affec- 
tion for her, if so constantly believed guilty of a sin so terrible 
as falsehood. And she seemed to love her brother still more 
than ever, every day that brought the hour of parting nearer — 
Bometimes as if she emld not bear the pain of not being able to 
look at his bright face, and listen to his glad laugh and dear 
Yoice for three, perhaps six long years. Her aunt's gentle 
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kioJuesa Heemed lo ihcreHse ber utihappiness, for tViough she 
knew she was intittcent, still she feic, if Miss Hsrcourt had 
told Mre. Hamllion, she coulil not be so caressed aiid cared 
{i\~ and she was receiving that which she was believed to have 
f yrraited. Miss Harcourt's face certainly seemed to psk her as 
distinctly as words, how she could he so aicful — so deceitful — 
us to permit her aunt to take such notice of her ; and so she often 
shrunk away, when she most longed to sit by and listen to her. 
Edward's spints never sobered, except now and then, when 
he thought oi leaving Mi-s. Hamilton, to whom he had given 
the same love he had lavished on his mother, perliaps to a still 

S eater extent, for reverence was largely mingled with it. Mr. 
oward, too, was another whom he grieved to leave, ai»J Mrs. 
Hamilton so trusted in these apparently strong affections and 
his good disposition, as to feel but little anxiety; merely sorrow 
that she was to lose him for a profession of danger. She did 
not know, nor did Mr. Howard, nor Edward himself, that he 
was one who would be guided more by the influence of those 
with whom he was intimately thrown, than by any memory of 
the absent, or judgment of his own. 

Ellen's manner on Monday evening annoyed and prejudiced 
Miss Harcouit still more ; Mrs. Greville and Mary, Lady Helen 
and al\ her family, bringing Caroline home with ihem, Mr. 
Howard, and some of Edward's favorite companions, all 
assemhled at Oakwood, and every one was determined to be 
gay and cheerful, and Edward's voice was the merriest, and 
his laugh the happiest there ■ and Ellen, though her head 
ached with the eff rt and the constant struggle of the preced- 
ing week, was qu te cheerf il too and talked to Mary Greville, 
and Lilla ami Cecil (jtalame and even to Mr. Howard, as 
Miss Harcourt felt si e had n j r ght to do; and as must prove 
her to be that wh cl t! e I ad al vays fancied hei:. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, on the contraiy fa \ that in ^he very midst of a laugh, 
or of speaking, her i ece s eye would rest upon Edward, 
and the lip quite quiver, and her smile become for the mo- 
ment BO strained, that she was satisfied Ellen's cheerfulnesr 
proceeded from no want of feeling ; she wondered, indeed, 
at so much control at such an early age, but she loved her for 
it, notwithstanding. Once only Ellen was nearly conquered. 
Mary had begged her to sing a little Hindoo air, of which she 
was particularly fond, tmA Edward, hearing the request, said 
eagerly— 
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" Do sing it, dear Ellen ; I am quite aa fond of it as Mary 
is, ftir it seems to make me think of India and poor niarania, 
and it will be such a long time before I hear it again," 

Shs had never in her whole life felt 60 disinclined to sing, 
so as if it were quite impossible — aa if she must cry if she 
did ; but Edward would think it so uokind if she refused, for 
she did not know herself why liis very words should have 
increased the difficulty, and what reason could she give him t 
Mary went and asked Mi-s. Hamilton to accompany hei';. and 
Ellen did her very best, but her voice would tremble, and just 
before the end of the second.verse it failed entirely, but stil! 
ehe was glad she had tried, for on iVIrs. Hamilton saying, very 
kindly, arid in a voice that only she and Mary could hear, " J 
was half afraid you would not succeed to-night, my dear Ellen 
but you were quite right to try," Mary seemed to understand 
at once why it had been so difficult for her to oblige her, and 
to be quite sorry she had pressed it so much, and Edward had 
thanked her, and told her he should sing; it in idea very often. 
She tried to be merry again, but she could not succeed as 
before, and so she kept as near her aunt as she could, all the 
remainder of the evening, as if she were only safe there. 

Edward, too, had a hard battle with himself, as one by one 
his favorite companions took leave of him with a hearty shake 
of the hand, and eager — but*in some, half-choked wishes for 
his health and prosperity; and when all had gone, and Mr. 
Howard, who had remained for prayers, took him in his arms, 
and solemnly prayed God to bless him, and save him from 
danger and temptation, and permit him to return to his family, 
improved in all things that would make him an affectionate 
guardian to bis orphan sister, and repay all the love and care 
of his aunt and uncle, it was a desperate effiji't that prevented 
him from sobbing tike a child ; but he had his midshipman's 
uniform on for the first time, and he was quite resolved- he 
would not disgrace it; thei-efore he only returned Mr. Howard's 
embrace very warmly, and ran out of the room. But when 
his aunt went into his room an hour afterward, it appeared as 
if he had put off his pride and his uniform together, for, though 
he was fast asleep, his pillow was quite wet with tears. 

The next morning was a very sad one, though Percy and 
tia father did all they could to make it cheerful (we ought to 
have said before that Percy and Herbert were both going with 
Mr. Hamilton and Edward). No one liked ibe idea of losing 
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Edward for so long a time. He had made Limeelf a favorite 
witli all, even with every "no of the Bevvants, who, when the 
carnage was ready at eleven o'clock, thninged into the hall to 
take a last look at him. He was so altered, that he had that 
morning, actually of his own accord, shaken hands with every 
one of them who had ever done any thing for him, especially 
Ellis and Morris, and Robert, to whom he had given a \ery 
handsome present, ahd thanked him for all his attention. 

He kept up very manfully till be came to his aunt, whose 
emotion, as she held him in a close embrace, was so unusually 
visible, and for tJie moment he sgemed so to love her, that the 
idea of the sea lost half its delight, and he felt as if he could al- 
most have liked to retnaio with her. But Percy's joyous voice — 

" Come, Master Edward, I thought you were a sailor, not a 
schoolboy. Off with you ; you will not give me time or room 
for one kisa from mamnja before we go," roused him, and be 
tried to laugh in the midst of his tears, gave Ellen another 
kiss, and ran into ihe carriag-e, where he was quickly followed 
by his uncle and cousins, and in a very few minutes Oakwood, 
dear, happy Oakwood, as his whole heart felt it at that moment, 
was hidden from his sight. 

Ellen remained by the window, looking after the carriage, 
long after it was impossible to see or hear it, very pale, and her 
eyes very heavy, but not in tears'; and as her aunt went to her, 
and put her arm round ber, arid began talking to her very 
cheerfully of all Edward would have to write to her about, aod 
how Boon they might hear from him, and that Ellen should an- 
swer him as often and as fully as she liked, and that she would 
not eY.en ask to see her letters to him, or all his to her, as ihey 
might have many little afiectionate things to say to each other, 
that they might not care about any one else seeing, and she 
would trust them both — Ellen seemed as if one pain was sooth- 
ed, and ii indeed she heard often from him, she might bear his 
departure. But there was still the other source of unhappiness, 
recalled every time she met Miss Harcotirt's cold suspicious 
Jook, which had not changed even then. Still she tried to join 
bet cousins, and get her work, for there were no studies thai 
morning, and so some little time passed, by Mrs. Hamilion's 
exertions, almost cheerfully ; but then Ellen left the room to get 
something she wanted, and, in seeking her own, passed Ed- 
ward's room, the door of which stood half open. She could 
«ot resist entering, and every thing spoke of him so vividlj', and 
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yet seemed so to tell her he had gene, really gone, and she was 
quite aloce, that all the pain came back again worse iJian over, 
and she laid her head on his pillow, and her iong'checked teaia 
flowed witti almost passionate violence. 

" My dear Ellen, I have been "looking for you every where," 
said her aunt's kind voice, full an hour afterward ; ' ' Erameline 
went into your room and could not fled you, and I could not 
imagine what had become of you. It was not wise of you to 
come here just this morning, love. You. have been so brave, 
so unselfish all ibis week, that I must not let you give way now. 
Try and think only that Edward will be happier as a sailor 
than he would be remaining with you ; and though I know you 
must raiss him very, very painfully, you will be able to bear it 
better. Poor Alice Seaton, of whom you have heard me^peak, 
has no such comfort ; her brother could not bear the idea of a 
sea life, and is scarcely strong enough for it ; and yet, poor fel- 
low, it is the only opening bis uncle has for him, and his poor 
sister has not only that pain to bear — for you can fancy how 
dreadful it would be, if Edward had left us for a life in which 
he. thought he should be miserable — but is obliged to leave the 
aunt she loves, as much, I think, as you love me, Ellen, and go 
as a teacher in a school, to bear her accumulated sorrow quite 
alone. Sad as your ti-iai is, you have still many things to bless 
God for, dearest, as I am sure you will acknowledge, if, when 
the pain of the present moment has subsided, you think of 
Ahce, and try to put yourself in her place." 

" It is not only parting from Edward," answered Ellen, try- 
ing to check lier tears, but clasping her arms stili closer found 
her aunt, as if dreading that her own words should send he. 
from her. 

"Not only parting from Edward, Ellen, love! what is it 
then 1 tell me," rephed Mrs. Hamilton, surprised and almost 
alarmed. But Ellen could not go on, much as she wished it, 
for her momentary courage had deserted Ijer, and she could 
only cry more bitterly than before. " Have you done any thing 
wrong, Ellen f and have you forgotten my promise ]" inquired 
her aunt, after waiting several minutes, and speaking very sor- 

"Misa Harcourt thinks I have, aunt; but indeed, indeed, I 
have not; I have not been so very wicked as to tell another 
falsehood. I know no one can believe me, but I would rather 
you should know it, even if— if you punish me again." 
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Ellen tried to obey, but her grief had gained such an ascend- 
ency, that it was very difficult. Mis. Hamilton looked very 
thoughtful when she ceased, for she really was more pei-plexed 
than she allowed Ellen to perceive ; and the poor child, iancy- 
ing her silence could only mean disbelief and condemnation, re- 
mained quiet and trembling by her side. 

" I promised you that I would not doubt you, Ellon, and I 



will not now, though appear 
she said, aftei" several minutes' thought. " Come witii me to the 
Bchool-room, and show me your exercise-book ; I may find 
some clew to explain this mystery." 

Ellen thought that was quite impossible ; but, inexpressibly 
comforted by her aunt's trust, she went with her directly. 

" Elien has been telling me that you have been very much 
displeased with her, my dear Lucy," Mrs. Hamilton said, direct- 
ly she entered, addressing Miss Harcourt, who was sitting read- 
ing vvilli Caroline and Emineiine, " and certainly with great 
apparent justice ; but she is so unhappy about it, that f can 
scarcely believe that she has forgotten all which passed between 
us a abort time ago, and I am going, therefore, with your per 
mission, to try if I can not discover something that may throw a 
ligbt on the subject." 

" I am afraid that will scarcely be possible," replied Miss 
Harcourti " however, I am glad she has had the candor to tell 
you, instead of continuing to receive your notice, as she has done 
the last week." Ellen had brought her book while Miss Har- 
court was speaking, and Mrs. Hamilton attentively examined it. 

" Did you not begin one like this the same day. Caroline V 

"Yes, mamma; don't you remember we were obliged to 
send to Harris for tbera t as the parcel with '-lie stationery did 
not corae frotn Exeter as soon as we expected. And we no- 
ticed how much thinner they were, thougb they were the same 
sized books," 

" And did I not hear yoa say something about their having 
the same number of leaves, and therefore it must have been 
inly the quality of the paper which made the difference 1" 
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" What a inemory you have, mamma," answered Caroline. 
Btniliiig. " I did not thiDk you were taking the leoat notice of 
us, but I do remember saying so now, and, indeed, I very often 
wiab the quality bad been the same, for our writing- looks 

" Do you happen to remember th mb f leaves they 
contained, and if they were both alik i 

" I kuow they had both the same mi d I ! ink it wan 

two-and-twenty, but I can tell you m And witb 

her usual quickness of movement, Ca 5 n 1 fc d her desk, 
drew forth her book, and rao over tl 1 

"I am rigbt — two- and -twenty." 

" And you are quite sure they ha<l both the same iiuraberl" 

" Perfectly certain, mamma." 

" Then, by some incomprehensible meana, two leaves Iiavo 
disappeared from Ellen's — here are oti!y twenty. Have you 
ever torn a leaf out, Ellen V 

" No, aunt, indeed I have not." 

" When did Miss HarcourC tell you to write this missing ex- 

" Last Monday week — I mean yesterday week." 

" Where did you write it, and what did you lio with youi 
book afterward 1" 

" I wrote it at this table, aunt : I was so sorry I had to do it, 
when Edward depended so mucli on my going; out with him, 
that I thought it wouid save time not to get my desk ; and as 
soon as it was done, I left it open to dry. When I came home 
it was closed, and I put it away without looking at it, and the 
oext morning the exercise was not there." 

" Wbo was in this room after you left it ? by-the-by, it was 
the morning you went to Lady Helen's, Caroline ; did you no- 
tice Ellen's book open, as she said 1 Wby, what is the matter, 
my dear?" she added, observing that Caroline looked as if 
some sudden light had flashed upon her, and then, really grieved. 

" I am 80 very, very sorry, mamma ; I do believe it has been 
all my haste wid carelessness that has caused Ellen all this un- 
happiaess. I was in such a hurry to copy the poem for Lady 
Helen, that I tore a blank leaf out of an o2)en book on the 
table, without thinking whose it was. In my baste the book 
fell to the ground, I picked it up to write on it, but never no- 
ticed if the fellow-leaf fell out, which it must have done, and n{j 
doubt Fanny carried it away with some other torn papers, 
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which she asked me if she were to destroy. I am more Borry 
than I can t-jll you, Ellen ; pray believe that I did not do it pur- 
posely."' 

" I am sure she will, if it be only for the comfort of out 
knowing the truth," said Mra. Hamil.ton, truly relieved, not 
only ffoin the explanation, but perceiving Caroline's voluniarity 
offered kisa was willingly and heartily i-etumed by Ellen. It 
was almost the first she had ever seen exchanged between 
thorn. 

" I must believe you, dear Caroline, for you nevor say what 
you do not mean," said Ellen, earnestly ; " but I do ao wish 
Miss Harcourt could see my exercise ; she would quite believe 

"And we should all be moie satisfied," replied Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, perceiving in a moment that Miss Harcoart still doubted, 
and ringing the bell, she defied the Jootvoan to send Fanny to 
her. 

"Do you remembei takmg sun 
the morning you wont to tell Mis' 
was waiting V she asked. 

" Yes, madam." 

" And were they all torn up in small pieces 1" 

" No, madam ; there was one like the page out of a book, 
which made me ask Miss Hamilton if they were all to be de- 
stroyed. It was such a nice clean piece, only being written on 
one side, that I wrapped up some lace in it — Mrs. Ellis having 
only half an hour before scolded me for not keeping it more 
carefully." 

" Bring me the leaf, my good girl, and Miss Ellen will give 
you a still better piece for the purpose," replied her mistress, 
quite unable to suppress a. smile, and Ellen hastily took out a 
large sheet of writing paper, and the moment Fanny returned 
(she seemed gone an age) gave it to her, and seized her own, 
which she placed in her aunt's hand, without being able to 
Bpeak a single word. 

" I think that is the very thet 
inc;, my dear Lucy ; wc can h; 
Mrs. Hamilton, the moment Fanny had leil the room, deligh^ 
ed with the exchange, and drawing Ellen close to hei, for 
the poor child could really scarcely stand. 

" I have done you injustice, Ellen, and I heg your pardon," 
replied Miss Harcourt directly, and Mrs. Hami'toa would have 
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been better pleased had sho slopped there, but she could not 
help adding, " You kuDw'I should nover-bave doubted you, if 
you had not so often forfeited truth." 

Eilen'a first impulse had been to go to her, but her last 
words caused her to bury her face on her aunt's shoulder. 
■ " I really think, Eilen, you ought to ihank Ellis for giving 
Fanny a Bcolding, as it has done you such excellent service," 
resumed Mrs. Hamilton, playfully j " and what fee are you go- 
ing to give rae for taking upon myself to prove your innocence 
in opefl court I I think myself so very clever, tliat I shall tell 
Percy I am a better lawyer without study, than he can hope to 
be with. You don't seelii very capable of doing any thing but 
kissing rae now, and so I will not be very exactmg. You have 
cried yourself almost ill, and so must bear the penalty. Go and 
lie down in my dressing-room for an hour or two ; Emraeline, 
go with your cousin, and see what a kind, affectionate nurse yoti 
can be till I come. It is never too early to practice such a 
complete woman's office." 

Emmeline, quite proud of the charge, and more grieved than 
she very well knew how to express, till she was quite alone 
with Ellen, that she, too, had suspected dnd been cold to her 
the last week, left the room with her cousin. Caroline seemed 
to hesitate for a moment, but she was quite certain by her mo- 
ther's face that she wished, to speak with Miss Harcourt, and 
BO, without being told, took up her book, and went into the 
library, 

" And now, Lucy, I am going to ask you a personal favor," 
began Mrs. Hamilton, the moment they were alone. 

" That I will try and not judge Ellen so harshly again," was 
her Instant reply ; " you have every right to desire it, my dear 
friend, not to ask it as a favor; I was too prejudiced and too 
hasty ; but your own dear children are bo truthful, so open, that 
I fear they have quite spoiled me for the necessary patience and 
forbearance with othei-s." 

'' You have not quite guessed it, Lucy. Appea 
BO very strongly against that poor child, that I a 
astonished you should have disbelieved her assert 
moment of irritatioti, it is not unlikely I should have done so 
myself; but the favor I am going to ask you, is merely that 
you will try and never show that you doubt her word, or refer 
to her past failures. I am quite convinced that untruth is not 
Ellen's natural disposition, but that it has been caused by the 
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s which have made iiersuch a painfully timid, 
too humble character. If, with all hei' efforts to conquer her 
self, nhe Btill finds her word doubted, and the past brought fcr 
ward, she never will be ablo to succeed. Examiue as strictly 
and carefully as you please, and as I am sure she will desire, 
if necessary — as she did to-day — but oblige me, and never doubt 
her. If she finds we never do, it will raise her seif-esteem, 
and give her a still further incentive to adhere as sti'ictly to the 
truth, as she sees we believe she doea. I am certain the habit 
of falsehood has often been strengthened by the injudlciiiUB and 
cruel references to one or two childish failures. If I am never 
to be believed, what is tbe use of ti7ing to iel! the truth 1 is 
the very natural question ; Rnd the present pain of carefulness 
being greater than the visible amount of evil, the habit is con- 
firmed. . Will you oblige me V 

" Of comse I will, dearest Mrs. Hamilton ; how can you talk 
so I Have you not a right to desire what you think proper, in 
iny guidance of your children, instead of so appealing to me as 
an equal ?" 

" And are you not 1 My dear Lucy, have I ever, in act or 
word, considered you otherwise? In the very intrusting my 
children to your care, do I not prove that I must think you 
so? Have you lived with me all these yeai-s, and not yet dis- 
covered that I have some few tiolions peculiar perhaps to my- 
self, but that one among them is, that we can never consider 
too much, or be too grateful to those invaluable friends who 
help us in the training of our children ?" 

" I have lived long enough with you to know that there 
never was, never can be, any woman like you, either as wife, 
mother, mistress, or friend \" exclaimed Miss Harcourt, with 
most unusual fervor. 

"You did not know your own mother, dearest Lucy, as 
how I wish you had, or you vifould not think so. Every firm, 
truthful, estimable quality 1 may possess, under God's blessing, 
I owe ti] her. As a young child, before she came to me, and 
some years afterward, 1 was more like Ellen than either of my 
own darlings; and that perhaps explains the secret of my love 
for, and fortiearance with her." 

"Like Ellen!" repeated Miss Harcourt, much surpnsed ; 
" forgive meV but, indeed, I can scarcely believe it," 

" It is truth, notwilhstandiiig ; my poor father's great prefer- 
euro fi)r Eleanor, when we were children, her very superior 
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beauty and quiclmess, threw me back into myself; and I am 
quite certain if it had not beoti for your excclleut mother, who 
came to live with us 'when I waa only seven, my character 
would have suffered as much ftom neglect on the one side, and 
too painful humility on my own, as Ellen's has done. I can 
understand her feelings of loneliness, misappreciaiion, shrinking 
into herself) better even than she does herself." 

" But your affection and kindness ought to have altered her 
character by this time." 

" Hardly — eigliteen montlis is not long enough to remove 
the painful impressions and influences of eleven sorrowful 
years. Besides, I scarcely know all these influences ; I feai 
sometimes that she has endured more than I am aware of. So 
you must think charitably of my fancy, dearest Lucy," she 
added, smiling, " and help me to make Ellen as much like me 
as a woman, as I believe she is to me as a child ; and to do so, 
try and think a little, a vejy little, more kindly and hopefully 
of her than you do." 

" I really do wish you were not quite so penetrating, dearest 
Mrs. Hamilton ; there is no hiding a single feeling or fancy 
from you." answered Miss Harcourt, slightly confused, but 
kughing at the same rime. " What with your memory, and 
ynur quick observation, and your determined notice of little 
things, you really are a most dangerous person to live with ; 
aiid if you were not more kind, and indulgent, and true than 
any body else, we should all bo frightened to come near you." 

" I am glad 1 have some saving qualities," replied Mrs. 
Hamilton, laughing also ; " it would be rather hard to be 
isolated because I can read other people's thoughts. However, 
we have entered into a compact," she continued, rather more 
seriously ; " you will never show that you doubt Ellen, and in 
any difficult matter, come at once to me," and Miss Harcourt 
willingly assented. 

The day passed much more happily than the morning could 
have anricipated. Emmeline's nureing was so affectionate and 
successful, that Ellen was quite able to join ihem at dinner, 
and her aunt had selected such a very interesting story to read 
aloud, in which one cbai'acter was a young sailor, that the 
hours seemed to fly ; and then they had a long talk about poor 
Alice Seaton and her brother, whether it would be possible for 
Mr. Hamilton to place young Seaton in a situation that he 
liked hatter, and that his bealtVi was more fitted for. Ellen 
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said she should like to see and know Alice so niiicli, for her 
tnal must be such a very hard one, that her aunt promised her ahe 
should in the midsummer holidays, for Alice should iht'n come 
and spend a week with them. It seemed as if not to be able 
to wish Edward good-night, and kiss him, brought back some 
of ilie pain again ; but she found that thinking about poor 
Alice, and fancying how miaerabie she nrust be, if she loved 
her aunt as dearly as she did Mrs. Hamilton, to be obliged to 
part from her as well as her brother, and live at a school, made 
hev pain seem leas absorbing; as if to help Alice would do 
move toward curing it than any thing. And though, of course, 
every day, for a little while, she seemed to miss Edward move 
and more, still her aunt's affection and her own efforts, prepared 
her to seo her uncle and cousins return, and listen to a;l ihcy 
nould tell her about bira, without any increase of pain. 
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PART IIL 

SIN AND SUFFEKING. 



CHAPTER I. 



Our readers must imagine ihat two years and four ir.fniiiis 
have elapsed since our last visit to the inmates of Oakwood, It 
was the first week in March that Edward Fortescue (only 
wanting ten days for the completion of his fourteenth year) 
quitted a home, which was happier than any he had ever 
known, to enter the world as a sailor ; and it is the 7th of June, 
two years later, the day on which Ellen Fortescue completes 
her fifteenth year, that we recommence our narrative. 

Over this interval, however, much as we are anxious to pro- 
ceed, we must take a brief glance, clearly to undei-stand the 
aspect of the Oakwood home affairs, which, from (he increasing 
age of the younger members, had undergone some slight change. 
The greatest and most keenly felt was the departure of Percy 
and Herbert for college, the October twelvemonth after Ed- 
ward had gone; the house seemed actually desolate without 
them. Percy's wild jokes and inexhaustible spirits, and Her- 
bert's quiet, unobtrusive kindnesss, much as they had always been 
truly appreciated by their home circle, stil! scarcely seemed to 
have been fully felt till the young men were gone ; and the old 
house actually seemed enwrapped in a silence, which it required 
very determined efibrt on the part of all who remained in the 
least degree to dispel. 

Our readers who are mothei-s, and earnest ones, will easily 
understand the anxious tremblings of Mrs, Hamilton's heart, 
when she parted from her boys for the world ; for such, to spirits 
fresh, boyish, unsophisticated, as they still were, Oxford could 
not fail to be. For Herbert, indeed, she had neither fear nor 
doubt: no sneer, no temptation, no bad example, would affec' 
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him, in whom every passing year seemed to increase and deepen 
those exalted feelings which, in liis earliest childhood, had " less 
in them of earth than heaven." His piety was so leal, his faith 
BO fei-vent, liis affections so concentrated in his home and in one 
other individual, his love and pursuit of study so ardent and un- 
ceasing, his one aim, to become worthy in heait and mind to 
serve G-od as his minister, so ever present, that be was effectu- 
ally guarded even from the world. Percy had none of these 
feelings to the same extent, save bis ardent love for borne and 
its inmates — his mother, above all. He did, indeed, give every 
promise that the principles so carefully instilled bad taken iirm 
ro and wo Id g 'de h' conduct in the world ; but Mrs. Ham- 
1 on was oo 1 umble ra nded — too convinced that every human 
eff t a n pe fee w 1 on the suat^ning and vitalizing grace 
ot G-od o es n seen v as many might have done, that 'be- 
c e^he ! ad so wo ked so prayed, she musl Bucceed. Sbe 
as hopefu! ndeed ve y hopeful — how coKld she be other- 
w se I e she bebel I 1 s deep, though silent, reverence for 
sacred things — his constant and increasing respect and love for 
bis fiitber — his devoted affection for herself — his attacbment to 
Herbert, wbich seemed so strangely yet so beautifully to com- 
bine almost reverence for his. superior mind and holier spirit, 
with the caressing protectiveness of an elder for a younger — a 
stronger for a weaker 1 There was mticb in all this to banish 
anxiety altogether, but not from such a heart as Mrs. Hamil- 
ton's, whose very multiplicity of blessings made her often trem- 
ble, and led her to the footstool of her God, with a piety as hum- 
ble, as constant, as fervent, as many believe is the fmit of ad- 
vei-sity alone. 

Caroline had sufficiently improved as greatly to decrease 
solicitude on ber account : though there was still a want of suf- 
ficient humility, a loo great proneness to trust implicitly in her 
own strength, an inclination to prejudice, and a love of admira- 
tion, which all made Mrs. Hamilton fear would expose ber to 
sonie personal sorrow ere they were entirely overc<]me. To 
produce eternal good, she might not murmur at temporal suf- 
fering ; but her fond heart, though it could anticipate it calmly 
for herself, so shrunk from it, as touching ber child, that the 
nearer approacbed the periml of Caroline's introduction to the 
gay world, tbe more painfully anxious she became, and the 
more gladly would she have retained ber in the retirement of 
Oakwood, where al: ber better and higher qualities alone had 
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piajr. But sha knew this could not be ; and she could only iruH 
that ber anxiety would be proved as groundless with Caroline, 
aa every letter from Oxford proved it to he with Percy, and 
endeavor to avert it l>y never wavering in her watcliful and 
guiding lovo. 

Emmeiitie, at fifteen, vras just the same sportive, happy, in- 
nocent child as she had been at twelve. Her feelings were, 
ini3eed, still deeper, her imagination more vivid, her religion 
more fervid. To her every thing was touched witii poetry — it 
mattered not bow dull and commonplace it might seem to other 
people; but Mrs. Hamilton's judicious care had so taught that 
Trut/i alone was poetry and beauty — the Ideal only lovable 
when its basis was the Real — that she was neither romantic nor 
visionary. Keen as her sensibilities were, even over a work 
of fiction, they prompted the deed and act of kindness, not the 
tear alone. For miles round her father's large domain she 
was known, loved, so felt as a guardian spirit, that the very 
sound of her step seemed to promise joy. She actually seem- 
ed to live for others — making their pleasures hers ; and, withal, 
so joyous, especially in her own home and at Greville IVIanor, 
that even anxiety seemed exorcised when she was near. Be- 
fore strangers, indeed, she would be as shy as a yonng lawn ; 
though even then natural kindliness of heart prompted sttcb 
kindness of word and manner, as always to excite the wish to 

Edward, in the two years and a quarter which he had been 
away, had only once occasioned anxiety. Two or three moii'rhs 
after he had sailed, he wrote home in the highest terras of a 
certain Gilbert Harding, one of the senior midshipmen of his 
ship, from whom he bad received kindness upon kindness; and 
who, being six or seven years older than himself, be jestingly 
wrote to his aunt and uncle, must certainly he the very best 
friend he could have chosen, as he was much too old to lead 
him into mischief. Why he (Harding) had taken such a fancy 
to him, Edward could not tell ; hut be was so excessively kind, 
BO taught him his duty, and smoothed al! the difficulties and dis- 
agreeables which, be owned, had at first seemed ovei- whelming, 
that he never could be grateful enough. He added, that, 
though not a general favorite with his immediate messmates, be 
was very highly esteemed by Sir Edward Manly and his other 
superior officera, and that the former had much commended him 
fbi- his kindness to the yonngestboy on board, which Edward 
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was. Ic was very easy to perceive that young Foi'tescue's sua 
tepEible sffifcitioiiB had all been not otily atiraoted, but already 
civctec". by this new friend. All the voung party at Oakwood 
rejoiced at it ; Mrs. Hamilton would have done bo also, bad 
she not perceived an anxious expression on her husband's face, 
wliich alarmed her. He did not, however, make any reniarlt 
till he had. spoken to Mr, Howard, and then imparted, to bia 
wife alone (not choosing to ci-eate suspicion in the open hearts 
of his ciiiidren) tliat this Gilbert Harding, though very young at 
the time had been one of the principal actors in the affair which 
had caused Mr. Howard to dismiss his pupils, as we related in 
a formar page ; that his very youth, for he could scarcely have 
been more than eleven or twelve, and determined hardihood, so 
marked natural depravity, that Mr. Howard had had less hope 
for him than for any of the others. This opinion had been 
borne out by his after conduct at home ; but the affair had been 
successfully hushed up by his family; andbyimmense interest he 
been permitted to enter the navy, where, it was said, his youth- 
youthful errora had been so redeemed, and his courage and eon- 
duct altogether bad so won him applause, that no farther feai-s 
were entertained for iiim, Mr, Howard alone retained his opin- 
ion, that the disposition was naturally bad, and doubted the imto*nfl/ 
response to the seeming outward good ; and hewasgrievedand 
anxious beyond measure, wheo he heai"d that he was not only 
on board the same ship as Edward, but already his favorite 
companion -and most trusted friend. His anxiety, of course, 
extended itself to Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton to such a degi-ee, that 
at the first moment they would gladly have endeavored to ex- 
change his ship ; but this would have seemed very strange to 
Sir Edward Manly, who was one of Mr. Hamilton's most valued 
friends. He had, in fact, actually delayed Edward's becoming 
a midsliipman till Sir Edward could take him in his omi ship 
and now to place him elsewhere was really impossible ; and, 
after all, though he might be removed from Harding's influ- 
ence, how could his anxious guardians know all with whom ' 
might bo thrown ? They were obliged to c<mtent themselv 
with writing earnestly and affectionately to Edward ; and, pai 
ful as it was, to throw a doubt and shade over such youthful 
confidence and afl'ection, implored him not to ti-ust tot 
plicitly in Harding j that his character had not always been free 
from stain ; that he (Edward) was still so young and so 
reptible, ho might find that he had imbibed principles, and 
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tempted to wrong almost unconsciously, and auftur from il3 ef- 
fects wlien too late lo escape. They wrote as afFectiouately 
and indulgently as they could — Mr. Howard, as well as Ha 
aunt and uncle ; but still they feh ihat it certainly did appear 
cruel to warn a young, warm heart to break off the first fnend- 
ship it had formed ; especially as he beheld that friend appf'ov- 
ed of by his captain, and looked up to by the crew. And that 
Edward's reply was somewhat cold, thougb he did promise 
caution, and assure ttem he had not so forgotten the influences 
and principles of Oakwood aa to allow any one to lead him into 
error, did not surprise them. He never referred to Harding 
again, except sometimes casually to mention his cotupaTiion- 
ship, or some act which had won him approval ; and they real- 
ly hoped their letters had had at least the eiFect of putting him 
on his guard. Sir Edward Manly's own reply to Mr. Hamil- 
ton's anxious appeal to him, however, succeeded in quieting 
their fears ; he assured them he had seen nothing in Harding's 
conduct, since he had been at sea, lo render him an unfit com- 
panion for any boy : that he had heard of some boyish faults, 
but it was rather hard he was to suffer from them as a man ; 
and he assured his friends that he would keep a strict look-out 
after young Portescue, and the first appearance of a change in 
a character which, young as he was, he could not help loving, 
should be inquired into, and the friendship ended by sending 
Harding to some other ship. So wrote Sir Edward Manly, 
with the fullest possible intention to perform; and Edward's 
anxious friends were happy, more especially as letter aiier let- 
ter l^rought praises of the young sailor from captain, officers, 
and crew, and his own epistles, though brief, were affectionate 
and satisfactory. 

It was happy for Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, and Mr. Hoivard, 
too, that they were ignorant of the multiplicity of great and 
little things which could not fail to engross the mind of Sir 
Edward Manly, who was not only captain of the Prince 
William, a gallant seventy-four, but commander of the little 
fiotilla which accompanied him, or they could not have rested 
so secure. Happy for them too, during those years of separa- 
tion, that they were not perfectly acquainted with Edward's 
real weakness of character, or of the fearful extent of mischiet 
which the influences of his first twelve yeai-s had engendered 
Had he remained at Oakwood till nineteen or twenty, it m 
probable they would have been insensibly conquered, and tha 
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impressions of good, which he had appeared bo readily to 
.'eceive, really take o and guided his after life, but eighteen 
months could not do I 3 as Mrs, Hamilton would have felt, 
had she kuowi all the effect of ber sister's ill-judged partiality 
and indulgence b t th s as ve have already r 
concealed from I by 1 b gl 1 bl w g 

which alone w pp m O d f 1 

of Edward (if ! y I 11 h gl f h d 

frequently alio g 1 ff f h m) h 

penetratue as h d h f b 
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appear an inco 1 m li L g ' 

so Bucce-isfully b h Id f 1 p 1 

needed 

Edwards It Ok I 1 d b y t PP 

pleasure"! and d 1 hi 

did not hims Itkwl Ibly p fmh 

excessive love fpl wbhimb d dl 

gence had or gi lly f d I h I wl 1 h 1 

imd Mr. Howard exercised ovei him had been so very gentle 
and forbearing, that. he had scarcely ever felt the inclination to 
exert seif-vjill, and when it bo chanced that he had, Ellen had 
covered his fault, or borne its penalty for bim. He thought 
he had guided himself, whet), in fact, he was guided ; but this 
could no longer be the case when one of the liitle world which 
thronged a first-rate man-of-war. Outward actions were, in- 
deed, under control ; but what captain, the most earnest, most 
able in the world, could look into and guide the hearts of all 
those committed to his care? And almost the first action of 
Edward's unbiased will was indignantly to tear into shieds, 
and scatter to the winds and the waves, those affectionate and 
warning letters, and cling the more closely to, rest the more 
confidingly on Harding, for the wrong that he thought he had 
done him, by allovring bis eye even to rest for a moment on 
Bucb base, unfounded aspersions on his name. 

When Mrs, Hamilton told Ellen that her letters to her 
brother, and his to her, should never be subjected to any 
scrutiny but tbeir. own, she acted on a principle which many 
parents and guardians would consider as high-flown and ro- 
mantic, and which she herself had most painibl reason to regret 
—the effects, at least, but not the pnnciple itself, for that was 
based on too refined a feeling to waver, even though she suffered 
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from it. She could not bear, nor could lier husband, the system 
which prevailed in Boine familiea of their acquaintance, that 
their children could neither receive nor write letters to each 
other, 01' their intimate friends, without being shown to their 
seniors. As for opening and reading a letter directed to one 
of them, before its possessor saw it, as they had seen done, it 
was, in their estimation, as much dishonor and as mean, as if 
such a thing had been done to an adult. Perfect confidence 
in their home they had indeed instilled, and that confidence 
was never withheld. There was a degree of suspicion attached 
to a demand always to see what a child had written or received, 
from which Mrs. Hamilton's pure mind actually ebiimli in 
loathing. In the niany months the Grahame iaraily passed in 
London, Annie and Cai'olino corresponded without the least 
restraint: no doubt many would pronounce Mrs. Hamilton 
very unwise, knowing Annie so well, and trembling for Caro- 
line as sh6 did ; hut, as she told Miss Harcourt, she had some 
notions peculiar to herself (they always had the sanction and 
sympathy of her husband, however), and this was one of them. 
She was always pleased and interested in all that her children 
read to her, either from their own epistles or those they re- 
ceived, and if they wished it, read them herself, but she never 
asked to do so, and the consequence was, that the most perfect 

When Ellen and Edward parted, they were both so young, 
that Mr, Hamilton had hesitated as to whether his wife was 
quite justified in the perfect trust with which she treated them, 
und whether it would not be wiser to overlook their corrospond- 
«iice; but Mrs. Hamilton so argued that their very youth was 
i-heir safeguard, that they were all in all to each other, and as 
such she wished them to feel they were bound by even a closer 
and a fonder tie than that of brother and sister under other cir- 
cumstances, so won over her husband that he yielded ; and from 
the long extracts that Ellen would read of Edward's letters to 
the family in general, and of her own to her aunt, he was quite 
satisfied as to the wisdom of his wife's judgment. 

For full a year after Edward's departure, Ellen's conduct 
and general improvement bad given her aunt nothing but 
pleasure; even Miss Harcourt's and Caroline's prejudice was 
nearly removed, though, at times, the fancy would steal over 
both that she was not exactly what she seemed, and that that 
which was iiidden was not exactly chat which Mrs, Hamilton 
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believed it ; aud this fancy strengthened by a certain indeiiii' 
able yet fdt change in Ellen, commencing about thiiceen 
months ai'cer she had patted from her brother. Mrs. Hamilton 
herself, for some time strove against belief, but at length she 
could no longer conceal from herself that Ellen was becoming 
reserved again, and fearful, at times almost shrinking, and sad, 
as in her childhood. The openness, and almost light-hearted- 
ness, which for one brief year had so characterized her, seemed 
completely but so insensibly to have gone, that Mrs. Hamilton 
couM not satisfy herself^as to the time of the commencement, 
or reason of the change. Her temper, loo, became fitful, and 
altogether her aunt's anxiety and bewilderment as to her real 
character returned in full force. Once, when gently questioned 
as to why her temper was so altered, Ellen confessed with 
tears, that she knew it was, but she could not help it, she 
believed she was not well; and Mi-s. Hamilton called in Mr. 
Maitland, who said that she really was in a highly nervous 
state, and required care and quietness, and the less notice that 
was taken of her momentary irritability or depression the bet- 
ter. Little did the worthy man imagine how his young patient 
blessed him for these words ; giving a reason for and so allow- 
ing the trepidation which paled her cheek, parched her lips, 
and made her hand so tremble, when she received a letter from 
her brother, to pass unnoticed. 

But change in manner was not all ; almost every second or 
third month Ellen's allowance of pocket-money (which was 
unusually liberal,- as Mrs. Hamilton wished to accustom her 
girls, from an early age, to purchase some few articles of dress 
for themselves, and so learn the value of money) most strangely 
and mysteriously disappeared. Ellen either could not or would 
not give any account of it ; and, of coui-se, it not only espo.'^ed 
her to her aunt's most serious displeasure, but inexpressibly 
heightened not only Mrs, Hamilton's bewilderment and anxiety, 
but Mies Harcouit's and Caroline's unspoken prejudice; From 
the time of Edward's departure, Ellen had never been dis- 
covered in or. suspected of either utteiing or acting an untruth ; 
but her sileni'e, her apparent detprmined ignorance of, or reso- 
lution not to confess the cause of the incomprehensible disap- 
pearance of her allowance, naturally compelled Mrs, Hamilton 
to I'evert to the propensity of her childhood, and fear that tiiith- 
fUliiess was again deserting her. Her displeasure lasting of 
course, the long-er from Elleii's want of openness, and the aif 
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-if what almost appeared to her anxious yet still affectionate 
iunt like Bulleii defiance (in reality, it wag almost despair), 
when spoken to, caused a painful degree of estrangement be- 
tween them, always, however, giving place to Mi'a. Hamilton's 
usual caressing manner, the moment Ellen seemed really re- 
pentant, and her month's expenditure could be properly ex- 
plained. 

For six or eight months before the day on which we recom- 
mence our natralive, there had been, however, ijotiiing to com- 
plain of in Ellen, except still that unnatural reserve and frequent 
depression, as if dreading something she knew not what, which, 
as every other part of her cfinduct was satisfactory. Mm. Ham- 
ilton tried to comfort herself was physical alone. Norefei-enco 
to the past was ever made : her manner to her niece became 
the same as usual ; but she could not feel secure as to her 
character, and, what was most painful, there were times when 
she was compelled to doubt even Ellen's affection for herself, 
a thing she had never had the slightest cause to do even when 
she was a little inanimate child. 

But very few changes had taken place in tlio Greville and 
Qrahame families. Mrs. Greville'a trial continitfcd in unmiti- 
gated, if not' heightened bitterness : the example, the com- 
paiiionship of his father had appeared to have blighted every 
good seed which she had stienuously endeavored to plant in 
the bosom of her son. At sixteen he was already an accom- 
plished man of the world, in its most painful sense : he. had his 
own companions, bis own haunts ; scarcely' ever visiting his 
home, for a reason which, could his poor mother have known 
it, would have given her some slight gleam of comfort. He 
could not associate either with her or his sister, without feeling 
a sort of loathing of himself, a longing to be to them as Percy 
and Herbert Hamilton were at Oakwood ; and not having the 
mora! courage sufficient to break from the control of his father, 
and the exciting pleasures in which that control initiated him, 
bo shrunk more and more fi-om the only spot in which better 
feelings were so .awakened within him as to give bim pain. 
To deaden this unacknowledged remorse, his manner was rudn 
and unfeeling, so that his very visits, though inexpressibly longed 
for by his mother, brought only increase of grief. 

Mi's, Greville seemed herself so inured to suffering, that she 
bore up against it without any vi.sible failing of health ; strug- 
gling against its enervating effects, more, perhaps, tlian she was 
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aware of herself, for tlie sake of one treasure still granted 
her — her own almost angel Maiy — who, she knew, without 
her love and constant cheerfulness, must sink heneath such 
a constant aggravated trial. Yet that very love brought 
iccreasd of anxiety from more than one cause. As yet there 
was no change in their manner of living, but Mrs, Greville 
knew that, from the excesses of her husband and son, there 
very aoon must be. Ruin, povoi-ty, all its fearful ills, stood 
before her in perspective, and how could Mary's fragile frame 
and gentle spirit hear up against them t Again and again the 
question pressed upon her — Did Herbert Hamilton indeed 
love her child, as every passing year seemed to confirm^ and 
if he did, would — could his parents consent to his union witli 
the child of such a father, the sister of such a brother t There 
were always long messages to Mai'y in Herbert's letters to his 
mother, which Mrs. Hamilton not only delivered hei'self, but 
sometimes even pftt the whole letter into Mary's hand, and at 
last laughingly said, she really thought^ they had much better 
write to each other, as (hen she should chance to get a letter 
all to hei-self, not merely be the medium of a communication 
between them ; and Mary, though she did slightly blush, which 
she was in the habit of doing for scarcely any thing, seemed to 
think it so perfectly natural, that she merely said, if Herbert 
had time to write to her, she should like it very much, and 
would certainly answer him. 

"My dear Emmelino, what are you about?" was Mrs. 
Greville's- anxious appeal, the moment they were alone. 

" Giving pleasure to two young folks, of whom I am most ex- 
cessively fond," was Mrs. Hamilton's laughing reply. " Don't 
look so terrified, my dear Jessie. They love each other as boy 
and girl now, and if the lovo should deepen into that of man 
and woman, why, all- I can say is — I would rather have your 
Mary for my Herbert than any one else I know." 

"She is not only niff Mary!" answered the poor mother, 
with such a quivering of the eye and lip, that it checked Mrs. 
Hamilton's joyouaness at once. 

" She is yonr Mary, in all that can make such a character as 
my Herbert happy," was her instant reply, with a pressure of 
Mrs. Greville's hand, that said far more than her words. " I 
am not one of those who like to make matches in anticipation, 
foi man's heat laid schemes are so often overthrown by the 
moat trifling hut unforeseen chances, that display a much wiser 
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wrtividence than our arcatest wisdom, tliat I Bhould cniisider it 
alnnffit sinful so to do ; but never let a thought of Buffering crosB 
your mind, dearest Jessie, as lu what my huabaod'a and .my 
own artswei- will be, if our Herbert should indeed ever wish to 
choose your Mary as his wife, and, certainly a most iiapnitant 
addition, should she wish it too. Our best plan now is to let 
thom follow their own inclinations regarding correspondence. 
"We can, I am sure, tnist them both, for what can be a greater 
proof of my boy's perfect confidence in my sympathy with his 
feelings toward her, i;han to make me his messenger, as he lias 
done, and as he, no doubt, will continue to do, even if he wHle. ' 
I have not the smallest doubt, that he will inclose me his lettei s 
to her unsealed, and I rather think your Mary will send me 
her, replies in the same unreserved mamier." 

And she was right. Nor, we think, did the purity and inno- 
cence of those letters, so intensely interesting to each other, 
give place to any other style, eveti when they chanced to dis- 
cover that Mi's. Hamilton was utterly ignorant of their contents, 
except that which they chose to read or impart to her them- 

But even this assurance on the part of one so loved aa4 
trusted as Mrs. Hamilton, could not entirely remove Mrs. 
Greville'a vague anticipations of evil. "Mr. Greville always 
shunned, and declared he hated the Hamilton fctoily ; but as 
lie seemed to entertain the same feeling toward herself and 
her poor Mary, she tried to comfort herself by the idea that he 
vvould never trouble his head about his daughter; or be glad 
to get her out of his way, especially if she married well. Still 
ansiety for the future would press upon her; only calmed by 
her firm, unchanging faith in that gracious, ever- watchful 
Providence, who, if in spite of her heavy troubles she still 
tried to trust and serve, would order all things for the best j 
and it was this, this faith alone, which so supported her, as to 
permit her to make her child's home and heart almost as happy 
as if her path had ail been smooth. 

In the G-rahame family a change had taken place, in Master 
Cecil's being sent to Eton some time before his father had in- 
tended ; but so many cases of Lady Helen's faulty indolence 
aiii! ruinous indulgence had come under his notice, that he fell 
1(1 remove the boy from her influence must bo accomplished at 
any cost. Cecil was quite delighted, but his mother was so 
indignant, that she overcame her habitual awe of her husband 
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V that she would not live so far from her son, 
o to school, she must leave Moorlancia. G-va- 
i, declared that he would not give 
up a home endeared to him so long, nor so enlirely break off 
his companionship with his defliest friends. A very stormy 
dialogue of course took place, and ended by both parties being 
more resolved to Entertain their own opinion. The interposi- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, however, obtained some con- 
cession on Grahame's part, and he promised that if Lady 
Helen would make Moorlands her home from the middle of 
July till the end of October, November and December should 
be spent in the vicinity of Eton, and she should then have six 
months for London and its attractions. This concession brought ' 
back all Lady Helen's smiles, and charmed Annie, though it 
was a source of real regret to Caroline, who could not help 
feeling a little pained at her friend's small concern at this long 
separation from her. But still she loved her ; and, as Annie 
wrote frequently, and when she was at Moorlands never tired 
of her society (the eight months of absence giviog her so much 
interesting matlev to impart), Caroline was not only satisfied, 
but insensible to the utter want of sympathy which Annie 
manifested in Iter pursuits, Aer pleasures. Mrs. Hamilton often 
wished that Caroline had chosen one more deserving of her 
friendship, but she trusted that time and experience would 
teacb her Annie's real character, and so did not feel any 
anxiety on that score. 

Thei-s was only one member in Grahame's family, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Hamilton hoped might bring joy and comfort to their 
friend, and that was his little Lilla. She was five years younger 
than Annie, and being much less attractive, seemed almost for- 
gotten, and so was spared the dangerous ordeal of flattery and 
indulgence to which Annie had been subject; and from being 
more violent and less agreeable than Cecil, was not so frequent- 
ly spoiled by her mother. They feared the poor child would 
have much to endure from her own temper, Aunie's overbear- 
ing insolence, and Lady Helen's culpable indolence ; hut Mrs. 
Hamilton hoped, when she resided part of the year in London, 
as she felt she would very soon be called upon to do, to be en- 
abled to rouse Grahame's attention toward his youngest child, 
and prevail on him to relax in his sternness toward her ; and by 
taking notice of her continually herself, instill such feelings in 
her as would atti'act her toward her father, and so increase the 
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happiness of both. Every visit of the Grahame family to Moor- 
lands, she resolved to study Lilla well, and try all she could 
to make one in reality so estir,.iible, as her husband's friend, 
happy, in one child at least. 

It had been Mr. and Mrs. Hamiltoti's intention to go to I,on. 
don the January after Caroline was seventeen, and give her the 
advantage of finishing masters, and a partial introduction to the 
world, by having the best society at home, before she launched 
into all Its exciting pleasures; to return to Oakvfood in July 
or August, and revisit the icetropolis the following February or 
March, for the season, when, as she would be eighteen and a 
half, she should be fully introduced. Caroline, of course, antici- 
pated this period with intense delight. She was quite satisfied 
that in her first visit she should study as much as, if not more 
than before ; and content and thankful that her mother would 
allow ber to enter eo far into society, as always to join dinner 
or evening parties at home, and go to some of her most intimate 
friends, when their coteries were very small and friendly ; and, 
another eagerly anticipated delight, sometimes go to the opera 
and the best concerts, and visit all the galleries of art. 

To poor Emmeline these anticipations gave no pleasure what- 
ever ; she hated the very thought of leaving Oakwood, finnly 
convinced that not the roost highly intellectual, nor the most 
delightful social enjoyment in London, could equal the pure 
delights of Devonshire and home, Ellen seemed too engrossed 
with her own thoughts to evince a feeling either way, much to 
her aunt's regret, as her constant quietness and seeming deter- 
mined repression of her sentiments, rendeied her character still 
more difficult to read. 

Eat a heavy disappoiiiiment was preparmg for Caroline, in 
the compelled postponement of her bright anticipations ; to 
understand the causes of which, we must glance back on an 
event in the Hamilton family, which had occurred some years bo- 
fore its present head was bom. In the early part of the reign of 
George the Third, Arthur Hamilton, the giandtather of our 
friend ( f the same name, had been sent by govei cment to the 
coast of Denmark : hia estimable character so won him the re- 
gard of the reigning sovereign. Christian VII , that, on his de- 
parture, the royal wjs!> was expressed lor his speedy return. — 
Oil hia voyage home, he was wrecked oft the Feroe Islands, and 
rescued from danger and death by the strenuous exertions of 
the islanders, who enleitaiiif^d him and the crew with the iit 
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most hospitality, till their ship was again neaworthy. During 
his involuntary derention, Mr, Hamilton l)ouame (3eep!y inter- 
ested in the Ferouaa, a people living, it seemed, in fhe miiist gf 
Josolation, a ciusier of small i-ocky islets, divided by some hun- 
dred miles of stormy sea from their fellows. He made tb© tour 
of the islands, and found almost all their inhabitants possefising 
the same characteiistics as those of Samboe, the island off which 
he hai3 been wrecked ; kind, hospitable, honest, temperate, in- 
clined to natural piety, but so perfectly indifferent to the various 
prlvatioUs and annoyances of their lot, gs to make no effort to- 
ward removing them. Traveling either by land or sea was so 
dangerous and difficult, that in some pariahea the clergyman 
could only perform service twice a year,* or once every one, 
two, or three months. The islands in which the clergyman re- 
sided were, Mr. Hamilton observed, in a much higher state of 
civilization and morality than Samboe and sorae others, and an 
earnest desire took posses8i()n of him, to do some real service 
for those who had saved him from danger and treated him so 
hospitably. He very speedily acquired their language, which 
gave him still mote influence. He found, also, that if their 
ancient customs and traditions were left undisturbed, they were 
very easily led, and this discovery strengthened his purpose. — 
His departure was universally regretted ; and his promise to 
return imagined too great a privilege to be believed. 

As soon as his pohiioal duties in England permitted, Mr. 
Hamilton revisited Denmark, and was received with such cor- 
diality as to encourage him to make bis petition for the improve" 
Blent of his majesty's poor subjects of Samboe. It was granted 
directly ; the little island so far made over to bim, that he was 
at liberty to introduce and erect whatever he pleased within it ; 
and Mr. Hamilton, all eagerness for the perfection of his plans, 
returned with speed to England ; obtained the valuable aid of 
a poor though worthy clergyman, who, with his wife, vohuita- 
rily offered to make Samboe their home, and assist their bene- 
factor (for such Mr. Hamilton had long been), to the very best 
of their ability. A strong-built vessel was easily procuied, and 
a favorable voyage soon transported them to Feroe. The de- 
light of the Samboese at beholding their former guest again, 
prepossessed Mr. and Mrs. Wilson in their favor, and Mr. Ham- 
ilton, before his six months' sojourn with them was over, behaid 

* Fot this aeooontof Feroe and the FeroeBa the author is indebted In a 
* History of the Island?, by a Hesident " 
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the island in a fair way of religious and moral improvement. — 
Schools were formed and masters appointed — housfts weie 
made more comfortable — women and young childi'eii moi'e 
cared for, and employments found, and sufficiently rewarded to 
encourage persevering labor. Three or four times Mr. Ham- 
ilton visited the island again before his death, and each time 
he had more reason to be aatisfied with the effect of his schemes. 
Ml', and Mra. Wilson were perfectly happy. Their son was 
united to the pretty and excellent daughter of one f 1 Da 1 
clergymen, and a young femily was blooming o d hem o 
that there seemed a fair pi-omise of the mini y of fa n b 
continuing long in charge of the same family. 

Mr. Hamilton, on his death-bed, exacted a pr e f o >i 1 
son that he would not permit the island to fall ba k n old 

habits ; but that, if required, he would visit it h m If Tl e 
visit was not required, but Percy Hamilton (the fa h f he 
present possessor of Oakwood), from respect b f 1 a 
memory, made a voyage to Samboe on the dera e f 1 e d 
Wilson. He found every thing flourishing and h ppj T ed 
Wilson had been received as their pastor and head, with as 
much joy as their regret for his father would permit; and Mr. 
Hamilton returned to England, satisfied with himself, and inex- 
pressibly touched by the veneration stili entertained in that 
distant island for his father. The same promise was demand- 
ed by him from his son, and Arthur Hamilton bad visited Feroo 
directly after the loss of his parent, and before his engagement 
with Miss Manvers. He found it in the same satisfactory con- 
dition as his predecessors had done, and the letters he regular- 
ly received confirmed it ; but for the last year and a half ho 
had received no tidings. Frederic Wilson, he knew, was dead, 
but his last account had told him his eldest son, who had been 
educated in Denmark, had been gladly received by the simple 
people, and promised fair to be as much loved, and do the same 
good as his father and grandfather. The silence then was 
incomprehensible, and Mr. Hamilton had resolved, if another 
year passed without iiiteliigence, it would be a positive duty to 
visit It himself. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A LETTER, AND ITS CONSEnUENCr.S. 

It wae the seventh of June, anti one of those glorious morn- 
higs, when Nature looks lovelier tban ever. The windows of 
the breakfast-room were thrown widely open, and never did the 
superh trees of Oakwood Park look richer or display a greater 
variety of green. The flowei--garden, on part of which the 
breakfast-room opened, was actually dazzling with its profusion 
of brilliant flowers, on which the sun looked down so gloriously ; 
a smooth lawn whose green was a perfect emerald, stretched 
doivn fi'ora the paiteii'e, till it was lost in woody openings, 
which disclosed the winding river, that, lying as a lake on one 
side, appeared to sweep round some exquisite sceuery on the 
oppofiie side and form another lake about a mile further. It 
w Em 1 f d le Iw y declared, that 

d a p f 1 1 h sure it never 

Ikd mu lylkad Ig would she 

nd d dm h h m b t n h a ened to send 

h b b akf n h wn h 1 view, though 

p q Id n mpl Ij -n h ttentiou fi'om 

h 1 11 1 { 1 1 Tl 1 on the table 

this morning, so she had a longer time to drink in poetry than 

"Who can offer Ellen a more precious birthday-gift than 
mine t" exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton, playfully holding up a letter, 
as her niece entered. " I wonder if Edward remembered how 
near his sister was to fifteen, and so wrote on the chance of 
your receiving it on the day itself!" 

" Why, Ellen, what a queer effect pleasure has on you ! I 
always notice you turn quite pate whenever Edward's letters 
are given to you," interposed Emmeline, looking at her cousin, 
and laughing, " I am sure, tbe very hun-y I am in to open 
Percy's and Herbert's, must give me a color, and you are as 
deliberate as if you did not care about it. I do wish you would 
not be so cold and quiet." 

" One giddy brain is quite enough in a house," rejoined her 
fattier, in the same niirthfiil tone, and looking up from his letter. 
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he called EUeti to liim, and kissed her. " I forg-ot tlie day of the 
month, my liiile girl, but I am not too late, I hope, to say, 
God blesa you, and wish that every year may pass more happily, 
more uaet'uily, and more prepared for eternity than the last 1" 

" I do not think you have forgolten it, my dear uncle," je- 
plied Ellen, gratefully (she had not yet opened her brothei's 
letter) ; " for my aunt says, I am to thank you as well aa her 
tor this beautiful birthday gift," and she displayed an elegant 
little gold watch ; "indeed, I do not know how to thank you 
for all your kindness !" she added, so earnestly that tears came 

" I will say, as I have heard your aunt often say — by trying' 
to be a little more lively, and unreseiTed, my dear Ellen ; that 
would prove our kindness and affection made you happy, bet^ 
ter than any thing ; but I am not going to lecture you on your 
birthday, and with a letter from Edward in your hand," he con- 
tinued, smiling. " Open it, my dear, I want to know its date ; 
I rather think my fi'iend Maiily's must be written later." 

"Nothing in it for me, Ellen 1" asked her aunt. " What a 
lazy boy he has giown !" 

" An inclosure for you, Ellen ; why, that is as queer as your 
paleness!" said Emmeline. 

" Do let your cousin's paleness alone," interposed Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, gayly. " I really can not perceive she lias any less color 
than usual, and as for the inclosure, Edward often has some- 
thing to add at tiie last moment, and no room to insert it, and 
so there is nothing remarkable in his using another half sheet." 

" Emmeline always creates wonders out of shadows," said 
Caroline, dryly. 

" And you never see any thing but dull, coarse, heavy reali 
ties," laughed her sister in reply. " Come, Ellen, tell us some- 
tiling of this idle brother of yours, who promised to write to me 
every packet, and never does." 

Ellen i-ead nearly the whole letter aloud and it was unusually 

rt gfhhpbdbnni ab 11 h 

nlEdddbdl d plh 

Id dm Igllyh IH pdwl 

g 1 £ ra I d ] 1 1 -)s 



" No, uncle ; he concludes quite abruptly, saying they hai 
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just piped all lianda, and he must lie oiC. The directian does 
not seem his writing." 

" Nor is it ; Sir £dward sealed, directed, and put it up for 
him in his own to rae. Thej had piped all hands, as he calls it, 
because the pirate ship was in sight, and an engagement did 
take place." 

" And Edward — oh, uncle, is he Lurt ? 1 am sure, he is, by. 
your face," exclaimed Ellen ; trembling and all the little circle 
looked alarmed. 

" Tlien my face is a deceiver,"' replied Mr, Hamilton, quite 
cheerfully. " He only received a slight flesh wound in his right 
arm, which prevented his using it to complete hia letter, and I 
rather think, he would have willingly been hurt still more, to 
receive such praises as Sir Edward lavishes on him. Listen to 
what he says — ' Not a boy or man on board distinguished him- 
self more than your nephew; in fact, I am oitly astonished he 
escaped as he did, for tlioso pirates are desperate fightei-s, and 
when we boarded them, Fortescue was in the midst of them, 
fighting like a young lion. Courage and gallantry are such 
dazzling qualities in a young lad, that we think more of them 
perhaps than we ought, but I can not say too much for your 
nephew; I have not a lad more devoted to his duty. I was glad 
to show liim my appvobalion by giving him some days' liberty, 
when we were off New York ; but I have since told him, the 
air of land certainly did not agree with him, for he has looked 
paler and thinner ever since. He is growing very fast; and 
altogether, if I have occasion to send another prize schooner 
home, I think it not improbable I shall nominate him as one 
of the officers, that he may have the benefit of the healthful 
breezes of Old England, to bring back his full strength.' There 
Ellen, I think that is a still better birthday-present than even Ed- 
virard'sown letter. lam as proudof my nephewas Sir Edward is." 

"And do you think he really will cornel" asked Elien, ti-y- 
ing to conquer her emotion. 

" We will hope it, dearest," replied her aunt, kindly. " But 
do not think too much aboutit, even if Sir Edward be not able 
to do as he says. His own ship will be coming home in a yea^ 
or two, and you owned to me yourself this mom in g, it did not 
Beem as long ss it really is, since our dear sailor lell us ; so the 
remaining time will soon pass. Finish your breakfast, and go, 
love, and enjoy his letter again to youi-self" 

And Ellen gladly obeyed; for it was from no imaginary cause. 
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tnat "he receipt of Edward's letters so often paled liei cheek 
and pavched her lip with terror. She knew that concerning 
bim which none else but Harding di 1 and even when those 
letters imparted nothing but that which she could lead tj hei 
family, the dread was (}uite enough to banish any thing like thp 
elastic happinsas, natural to her age, and called for by the kind 
ness of those she loved. His letter this time however had not 
a word to call for that sickness of the heart with whiLh she had 
received it, and she read it again and again ; with a thankful- 
ness, too intense for words. 

" You dropped this, Ellen dear," said the voice of her cousin 
Emmeline at her door, ten minutes after she left the breakfast- 
room. " It was under the table, and I do not think you have 
read it ; it is the inclosure I was so amused at." 

" I dare say it is a letter written for some other opportunity, 
and foi^otteii to be sent ; it is only a few words," replied Ellen 
as she looked at its length, not at its meaning, for the fearful 
lesson of (juiet unconcern when the heart is bursting had been 
too early learned, 

I I will leave you in peace : by-the-by, cousin mine. 



pap; 



told me to tell you, that as the Prince William ii 



^ ■, your answer to Edward mast he ready 
this day week, the latest, and mamma says, if you like to write 
pan of it now that all Edward's iitlie love-speeches are fresh in 
your mind, you can do so ; it is your birthday, and you may 
spend it as you like. How I shall enjoy making a lion of my 
cousin, when he comes !" — and away tripped the happy girl, 
einging some wild snatch of an old ballad about sailors. 

Ellen shut the door, secured it, and with a lip and cheek 
colorless as her robe, an eye strained and bloodshot, read the 
following wcrda — few indeed 1 

" Ellen ! I am again in that villain's power, and for a sum 
so trifling, that it maddens me to think I can not discharge it 
TOthout again appealing to you. I had resolved never to play 
again — and again some demon lured me to those Hells ! If I 
do not pay him by my next receipts from home, he will expose 
me, and what then — disgrace, expulsion, death.' for I will not 
survive it; there are easy means of self-destruction to a sailor, 
and who shall know but that he is accidentally drowned ? You 
promised me to save part of every allowance, in esse I need- 
ed it. If yon would indeed save me, send me five-and-thirty 
pounds ! Ellen I by some means, I mwst have it ; but breathe 
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it to my uncle or aunt — for if she knows it, /le will — and you 
will never fiee me more !" 

For one long iiour Ellen never moved. Hei bruin felt scoi-ch 
ed, her limbs utterly powerless. Every word seemed to write 
itself in letters of fire on her heait anil brain, till she could almost 
have screamed, from the dread agony ; and then came the heavy 
weight, so often felt before, but never crashing; every thought 
ami energy as now, the seeming ulter impossibility to comply 
with that fearfully urged demand. He called it a sum so trifling, 
and she felt a hundred, ay, a thousand pounds were not more 
difficult to obtain. She had saved, indeed, denying berself every 
little indulgence, every personal gratification, spending only 
what she was obliged and yet compelled to let her aunt believe 

hhlpp! pddlll 1 might have the means 
t dghmn yl hdmddit, nithout exposing 
1 If d i. d d pi « b fore; but in the eighi 

mi 1 I II i I d ly been enabled to put by 

fif p nd h If I h ded. How was she t., 

g h ? d 1 I d b y 1 I elf with the fond hope, 

h hid lllpg le could send it to him 

so easily — and now — her mind seemed actually to reel beneath 
the intense agony of those desperate words. She was too young, 
loo believing, and too terror-stricken to doubt for a moment tlio 
alternative he placed before her, with a vividness, a desperation, 
of which he was unconscious himself. Those words spolcen, 
would have been terrible, almost awful in one so young — though 
a brief interval would have sufficiently calmed both the hearei 
and the speaker, to satisfy that they were hat teords, and that 
self-destructionisneverbreathed, if i-eally intended : \iai written, 
the wiiter at a distance, imagination at liberty, to heighten every 
terror, evei-y reality ; their reader a young loving girl, utterly 
ignorant of the world's ways and temptations, and the many 
errors to which youth is subject, but fiom which manhood may 
spring up unsullied ; awd so believing, almost crushed by ihe 
belief, that her brother, the only one, her own — respected, be- 
loved, as he was said to be — had yet committed such faults, as 
would hurl him from Ilia pi'esent position to the lowest depth of 
degradation, for what else could tempt him, to swear not to sur- 
vive it 1 Was it marvel, that poor Ellen was only conscious that 
she must save him 1 — Again did her dying mother stand before 
her — again did her well -remembered voice beseech her to save 
Iiim her <'arling, beautiful Edward, from disgrace and puniah- 
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rnent — reiterate that lier worci was pledged, and she must do it, 
and it' she sufferedi — had ahe not done so fiom infancy — and 
what was her happiness to bis t Define why ii should be ot 
less moment, indeed, she could not. It was the fatal mflueT».es 
of hei" childhood working alone. 

How that day passed, Ellen never knew fihe had been too 
loug' accustomed to control, to betray her intetnal suffeung (ter 
ror for Edward seemed to endow her with additional self com 
mand), except by a deadly paleness, which even her aunt at 
length remarked. It was quite evening, and the paitj weie all 
scattered, when Mrs. Hamilton discovered Eilen sitting m one 
of the deep recesses of the windows ; her work in hei lap, her 
hands clasped tightly together, and her eyes fixed on the beau 
tifnl scenery of the park, but not seeing a single object 

"My dear Ellen, I am going to scold jou, so prepaie," was 
her aunt's lively address, as sbe approached and stood by ber, 
" You need not start so guiltily and look so vei-y terrified, bul 
confess that yon are thinking about Edward, and woiTying your- 
self that he is not quite so strong as he was, and naaguifying hia 
wound, till you fancy it something very dreadful, when, I dare 
nay, if the DTith were told, he himself is quite proud of it ; come 
confess, and I will only give you a very little lecture, for yout 

Ellen looked up in her face ; that kind voice, that afiectionate 
smile, that caressing, constantly-forgiving love, would they again 
all be forfeited, again give way to coldness^ loss of confidence, 
heighteued displeasure 1 How indeed she was to act, she knew 
not ; she only knew there must be concealment, the very antici- 
pation of which, seemed too ten'ible to bear, and she buret into 
an agony of Ceai-a. 

" Why, Ellen — my dear child — you can not be well, to let 
either the accounts of your brother, or my threatened scolding, 
BO affect you, and. on your birthday, too! Why, all the old 
women would say it was such a bad omen, that you would be 
unhappy all the year round. Come, this will never do, I must 
lecture, in earnest, if you do not try to conquer this unusual 
weakness. We have much more to be thankful for, in Sir Ed- 
ward's account of our dear sailor, than to cry about ; he might 
have been seriously wounded or maimed, and what would 
you have felt then ^ I wonder if he will find as much change in 
you as we shall in him. If you are not quite strong and quite 
well, and quite happy to greet him when he comes, I shall 
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■e insulted, and punish you accordingly. Still 
ia the matter, dearest? Are you really not well 

desperate effort, conquered her tews, and tried 
erfully. It was absolute agony to hear Edward's 
name, but she nerved herself to do so, to acknowledge she was 
thinking of him; and that it teas very silly to woiry about such 
a slight wound : and when Mi's. Hamilton proposed that they 
should walk oyer to Greville Manor, and tell the good news 
to Mrs. Greville and Mary, acquiesced with apparent pleas- 

" Ah, do, mamma; yu hB,¥e not asked roe, but I shall go not- 
withstanding," exclaimed Emraeline, springing through the open 
window, with her usual airy step. 

" Why, Emmeline, I thought you were going to the village 
with your sister!" 

" No ; she and Miss Harcourt were talking touch too soberly 
to suit me this evening. Then I went to tease papa but he let 
me do just what I pleased, being too engi-ossed with some dis- 
agreeable farmers, to notice me, so in ilespair I came here. 
Why, Ellen, you look as if this were any day but what it 13 ; un- 
less you cry because yi>u are getting old, which 1 am very often 
inclined to do; only think, I am sixteen next December — how 
dreadful ! I do wish my birtiiday were in June." 

" And what difference would that make V 

" A great deal, mamma ; only look how lovely every thing 
ia now ; nature is quite juvenile, and has dressed herself in so 
many colors, and seems to promise so many more beauties, that, 
whether we will or no, we must feel gay and young ; hut in 
December, though it is very delightful in the house, it is so drear 
and withered without, that if born in such a season, one must 
feel withered too." 

" When do you intend to speak in prose, Emmeline V 

"Never, if I can help it mamma; but T must learn the lesson 
before I go to London, I suppose ; that horrid London ! that 
is one reason why I regret the yeara going so fast ; I know I 
shall leave all my happiness here." 

" Vou will be more ungrateful, than I believe you, if you do," 
replied her mother. So pray banish such foolish fancies as fast 
as you can ; for if you encourage them, I shall certainly sup- 
pose that it is only Oakwood you love ; and that neither 
your father nor myself, nor any member of your family, has 
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any part in your affections, for we shall be with you, wherevei 
you are." 

" Dear mamma, I spoke at random, forgive me," replied 
Emmeline, inataiiily b elf-reproached. " I am indeed the giddy 
brain papa calls me ; but you can not tell how I love this dear 
old home." 

" Indeed T think I can, my dear child, loving ic as I do my- 
self; but come, we shall have no time for our visit, if wo do not 

Days passed, and were each followed by such sleepless fever- 
ish nights, that Ellen felt it almost a miracle, that sSie could ao 
eeem, so act, as to excite no notice. The Image of her dying 
mother never left her, night or day, mingled with the horrid 
scene of ber father's death, and Edward disgraced, expelled, 
and seeking death by Ins own hand. There was only one plan 
that seemed in the least feasible, and that was to send to him, 
oi' sell herself the watch she had received on her birthday, and 
if that was not enough, some few trinkets, whicb had been her 
mother's, msd which the last six months her aunt had given 
into her own cai-e. She ventured casually to inquire if there 
were any opporlunity of sending a parcel to Edward, but the 
answer was in the negative, and increased ber difficulty. The 
only person she dared even to think of so far inti-usting with 
her deep distress and anxiety for money, but not its cause, was 
\vidow Langford, the mother of Robert (the young gentlemen's 
attendant, whom we have had occasion moie thau once tomention, 
and the former nuKe of all Mr, and Mrs. Hamilton's children}. 
She occupied a cottage on the outskirts of the park, and was not 
only a favorite with all the young party, Ellen included (for she 
genei-ally came to nurse her in her many illnesses), but was re- 
garded with the greatest confidence and affection by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton themselves. They had endeavored to return her 
unwavering iidelity and actii't-. service, by taking her only child 
Robert into their family, when only seven ; placing bim under 
the immediate chai'go of Morris, the steward, and of course liv- 
ing in the same house, of his mother also ; and when fifteen, 
making him personal attendant to Percy and Herbert, who 
were then about ten and eleven years old. An older and more 
experienced domestic had, however, accompanied the young 
men to college, and Robert remained employed in many little 
confidential services for his master at Oakwood. 

To widow Langfjrd, Ellen tried to resolve that she wotJd 
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apply, but her fearful state of mental agony had not marked the 
lapse of time, or had caused her to forget that her letter must 
be ready in a week. The party were all going u deliglitful ex- 
cursion, and to drink tea at Grieville Manor, so that they wouJd 
not be home till quite lata ; but in the morning, EJletj, though 
she had Jressed for going out, appeared to have every symptom 
of such a violent headache, that her aunt advised her remaining 
quietly at home, and she assented with eagerness, retbsing every 
otfer of corapanionsliip, saying if the pain went off, she could 
quite amuse hereelf, and if it continued, quietness and Ellis's 
nursing were the best things for hei'. 

" But give me your letter before we go otit, Ellen, I am only 
waiting for it, to close mine to Sir Edward. Wiiy, my dear, 
have you forgotten I told you it must be ready by to-day V her 
uncle added, surprised at her exclamation that she had not fin- 
ished it. " It must be done and sent to T — , before four to- 
day, so I do hope your head will allow you to write, for Edward 
will be woefully disappointed if tliere be not a line from you, 
especially as, from his ship cruising about, it may be several 
weeks before he can hear again. I must leave my letter with 
you, to inclose Edward's and seal up, and pray see that it goes 

Ellen tried to promise that it should, but her tongue actually 
clove to the roof of her mouth j but all the party dispersing at 
the moment, her silence was unnoticed. Mr. Hamilton gave 
her his letter, and in half an hour afterward she was alone. 
She sat for nearly an hour in her own room, with her desk be- 
foie her, her face huiied in her hands, and her whole frame 
shaking as wit'h an ague. 

" It must be," ahe said at length, and unlocking a drawer, 
took thence a small cross, and one or two other trinkets, put 
them tip, and taking off her watch, looked at it with such an 
expression of sufiering, that it seemed as if she could not go on, 
carefully foided it up with the other trinkets, and murmuring, 
" If nurse Langdon will but take these, and lend me the twenty 
pounds till she can dispose of them, I may save him yet — and 
if she betray me — if she tell my aunt afterward, at least only I 
shall suffer ; they will not suspect him. But oh — to lose — to he 
doubted, haled, which I must be at last. Oh, mother ! mother ! 
Why may I not tell my aunt 1 she would not disgrace him." 
And again she crouched do^yn, cowed by that fearful struggle 
tii ihe vexy earth. After a few minutes, it passed, and deliberatel 
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putting on ber bonnet and shawl, she tuok up her trinkets, and 
set off to the widow's cottage, her hmbs ai> liembling, that she 
knew not how slie shoald acooniphsh even that shoit walk. 

The wind was unusually high although the day was othei'- 
wise lovely, and she was seaicely able to stand against the 
Eti'ong breeze, especially as every breath seemed to increase 
the pain in hei' temples ; but she persisted. The nearest path 
lay through a thick shrubbeiy, almost a wood, which the family 
never used, and, in facE, the younger members were pi-ohibited 
from taking, but seci-ecy and haste were all which at that mo- 
ment entered Ellen's mind. She felt so exhausted by the wind 
blowing the branches and leaves noisily and confusedly around, 
that on i-eaching a sort of grassy glade, more open than her pre- 
vious path, she sat down a minute on a mossy stone. The wind 
blew some witheied sticks and leaves toward her, and, among 
them, two or three soiled pieces of thin paper, stained with 
damp, one of which she raised mechanically, and started up 
with a wild cry, and seized the others almost unconsciously. 
She jiressed her hands over her eyes, and her lips moved in the 
utterance of thanksgiving. " Saved ! — Edward and myself, too ! 
— some guardian angel must have sent them !" if not actually 
spoken, wei-e so distinctly uttered in her heart, that she thought 
she heard them; and she retraced her steps, so swiftly — so 
gladly, the veiy pain and exhaustion were unfelt. She wrote 
for half an hour intently — eagerly ; though that which she wrote 
she knew not herself,'and never could recall. She took from 
the secret drawer of her desk (that secret drawer which, when 
Percy had bo laughingly showed her the secret of its spring, 
telling her nobody but himself knew it, she little thought she 
should have occasion so to use), some bank notes, of two, three, 
and five pounds each, making the fifteen she had so carefully 
hoarded, and placed with them the two she had found. As she 
did BO, she discovered that two had clung so closely together 
that the sum was five pounds more than she wanted. Still, as 
acting under the influence of some spell, she carelessly put one 
aside, sealed up the packet to Edward, inclosed it in her un- 
cle's to Sir Edward Manly, and dispatched it full four hours 
bcifove the hour Mr, Hamilton bad named. It was gone ; and 
slio sat down to breathe. Some impulse, never experienced 
before, urged her, instead of destroying Edward's despei-ate 
letter, as she had done similar appeals, to retain it in a blank 
envelop in that same secret drawer. As she tiied ti> rouse herseH 
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from a sort of stupor which was Btraugely creeping over her, her 
eye caught the five pound note which she had not had occasion 
to use, and a thought of such o^. 3 r whelming wretchedness rush- 
ed upon her, as effectually, for the moment, to disperse thai 
stupor, and prostrate her ia an a.gouy of supplication faefort. 
her God. 

" What have I done V — if her almost maddening thought?, 
could have found words, such they would have heon— ^" How 
dared I appropriate that money, without one question — one 
thought — as to whom it could belong 1 Sent me^ No, no I 
Who could have sent it^ Great God of Mercy! Oh, if Thj 
wrath must fall on a guilty one, pour it on me, but spare, spare 
my brother! I have sinned, but 1 meant it not — thought not 
of it — knew not what I did! Thou knowest. Thou aima 
canst know, the only thought of that moment — the agony af 
this. No suffering, no wrath, can be too great for tne ; but, oh ! 

How long that withering agony lasted, Ellen knew not, nor 
whether Iiertears fell, or lay scorching her eyes and heart. The 
note lay before her like some hideous specter, from which she 
vainly tried to turn. What could she do with itt Take it 
back to the spot where the others had been blown to her 1 
She tried to rise to do so ; but, to her own terror, she found she 
was so powerless, that she actually could not walk. With des- 
perate calmness she placed it in the little secret drawer, put up 
the remainder of her papers, closed and locked her desK, and 
laid dovra upon her bed, for she could sit up no longer. Ellie 
came to her with an inquiry after her head, and if she could 
take her dinner. Ellen asked for a cup of coffee, and to be leil; 
quite quiet instead, ae writing had not decreased the pain ; and 
the housekeeper, accustomed to such casual attacks, did as she 
was requested, and came fiequently to see hei in the course of 
the afleinoon and e^enmg, still without peiceiving any thing 
unusual, and, theiefore not tormenting hei with atiy cvpiession 
of surpiiae or anxiety 

Thought after thought congregated in the pool gill's ramd, 
as she thus lay , so fiaught with agony that the phjsical suffei 
ing, which was far mme than usual, was unfelt, tave m its 
paralyzing effect on e\eiy limb. Her iwipiihe was to confess 
exactlj what she had done to hei annt, the moment she louid 
see hei, and conjuie her to sentence hei to some hea\y chastise 
ment, that must deaden hei piesent aeony , but this was im 
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possible without betraying- Edward, aiid nuilifyitig for him the 
relief she had sent. How could she confess the sin, without the 
full coiifedsioi) of the use to wliith that money had beta applied? 
Whiwe wera the ni)le3 1 They were stained with damp, as if 
they must have lain among those withered leaves some time; 
and yet she had beard no inquiry made about them, as the loss 
of so large a sum would surely have demanded. The only plan 
she could think of, as bringing the least hope of returning peace, 
was still to beseech Mrs. LangforJ to dispose of her watch and 
trinkets, and the very first mention she heard made of the loss 
to retuiTi the full sum to the real possessor, if possible, so secretly 
as for it not to be traced to herself. She thought, too, that if 
she gave her trinkets, one by one, not all together, to Mrs. Lang- 
ford, it would be less suspicioas, and, perhaps, more easily 
prevail on her to grant her secrecy and assistance ; and if she 
positively refused, unless Ellen revealed the reason of her desir- 
ing their disposal, and would solemnly promise secrecy, she 
would tell her so much of her intense misery, as might perhaps 
induce her to give her aid. If she did not demand the reason 
and betrayed her, she most endure the doubt and serious dis 
pleasure such a course of acting on her part would inevitably 
produce ; hut two things alone stood clear before her: she must 
replace that money — she ??zusf keep Edward's secret. She would 
have gone that very day to Mrs. Langfoixl, but she could not 
move, and Ellis, at seven o'clock, prevailed on her to undress 
and go to bed. 

" Not better, my Ellen t I hoped to-day's perfect quietness 
would have removed your headache, and am quite disappointed," 
was Mrs. Hamilton's affectionate address, as she softly entered 
her niece's room, on the return of the happy party at eleven at 
night, and placing the lamp so that the bed remained in shade 
she could not see any expression in Ellen's fece, except that 
of suffering, which she naturally attributed to physical pain. 
"How hot your hands and face are, love; I vrish yoii had not 
left Edward's letter to vniEe to-day. I am afraid we shall be 
obliged to see Mr. Maitland's face again to-moirow ; if he wei'e 
not as kind a friend as he is a skillful doctor, I am sure you 
would get quite tired of him, Ellen. Shall I stay with you? I 
can not bear leaving you in pain and alone !" But Ellen would 
not hear of it ; the pain was not more than she was often ac- 
customed to, she said, and, indeed, she did not mind being alone 
— though the uimsual, almost passionate, warmth with which 
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slie relumed Mrs. Hamilton's fond liiss betrayed it was no in- 
difibrenco to ttio affectionate offei Clinch dictated hei refusal. 
It was well IvIiB. Hamilton, though anxiuua enough to toel iht 
inclination to do eo, did not visit hei niece again, or the cod- 
viilsive ago£=y she would have witne&aed, the chokii-c boob wliieh 
buvst fortli, a few minutes alter she diBappeared irum Ulien'o 
sight, would have bewildered and teinfied her y-ic more. 



CHAPTER. HI. 

A BUMHON'S AND A LOSS. 

Mr. Maitland declared EJlen to be ill m u, nervous fevei 
which for three days confined her to hei 'on«, <iud Jett her very 
weak for some little time, and so nervou.^ that me least thing 
seemed to Btarde her; but, as he said it was no consequence, 
and she would soon recover, Mrs. Hamiiiwn adopted his advice, 
took no notice of it, and only endeavoiea to niaice ber niece's 
daily routine as varied in employment, (dough ie£i;ular in houiu 
and undisturbed in quiet, as she cotijd. Pemaps she would 
have felt more anxious, and discovered something not quite usual 
in Ellen's manner, if her thoughts had not been painfully pre- 
occupied. About a week after their excuision she eiiierettthe 
library earlier than usual, and found her husband intently en- 
gaged with some dispatches just received. She saw he was 
more than ordinarily disturbed, and hesitated a moment wheth- 
er to address him ; but he was seldom so engi'oesed as to be 
unconscious of the presence of bis wife. 

"I am really glad you are here at this moment, Emmeline, 
for I actually was weak enough to shrink from seeking you 
with unpleasant news. Letters from Feroe have at length ar- 
rived, and ray, personal presence is so impevatively needed, that 
1 am aelf-repro ached at not going before ; the long silence 
ought to have convinced me that a!l was not as it should bo." 

"But what has occurred, Arthur 1 1 had no idea you con- 
templated the necessity of going," replied his wife very qui- 
etly, as she sat down close by him; but the fiat of separation, 
the thoughts of a perilous voyage, a visit to an almost desolate 
'sland, and the impossibility of receiving regular letters, so 
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crowded upon hei' all at once, that it was a stvoiig effoit to 
speak at all. 

" No, dearest ; for what waa the use of tormenting you with 
disagreeable anticipations, whea there really might have been 
no foundation for tliem. The last accounts from Samboe, were, 
as you know, received nearly two years ago, telling mo^ that 
Frederic Wilson was dead, but that his son had been received 
as his successor in the ministry, and as civil guardian of the is- 
land, with if piKsible, a still gi-eater degree of popularity than 
his predecessors, from his having been educated m Denmark, 
His parents had lived on straitened means to give him supetior 
advantages, which, as it proves, he would have been much bet- 
ter without. The vices be has acquired have far outrun the 
advantages. His example, and that of a band of idle, irregular 
spirits who have joined him, has not only scandalized the sim- . 
pie people but disturbed their homesteads, brought contention 
and miaei^, and in some cases, bloodshed ; so that in point of 
social and domestic position, I fear they have sunk lower than 
when my giandfather first sought the island. The mother of 
this unhappy young man has, naturally, perhaps, but weakly, 
shrunk iiom informing against him ; but her brother, the cler- 
gyman of Ostei'oe, has at length taken upon himself to do so, 
clearly stating that nothing but personal interference and some 
months' residence among them will effect a leformation ; and 
that the ruin is more to be regietied, as the little island has 
been for more than half a century the admiration not only of 
its immediate neighbor, but of all who have chanced to harbor 
off its coast. He states, too, that if properly directed and not 
exposed to the contagion of large cities, as his brother has 
been, poor Wilson's younger son, now a hoy of eleven, may 
become as worthy and judicious a pastor as his fatber and 
grandfather, and so keep the office in his family, as my grand- 
father was so desirous of doing. The question is, how is this 
boy to he educated on the island, and whom can I find to take 
the ministry meanwhile." 

"And must your own residence there be very long?" inquir- 
ed Mrs. Hamilton, Still in that quiet lone, but her lip quivered. 

" It depends entirely on whom T can get to accompany 
me, dearest. I must set Mr. Howard and Morton to work 
to find me some simple-minded, single-hearted individual, who 
will regard this undertaking in the same missionary spirit as 
the elder Wilson did. If I am happy enough to succeed in 
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Uija, I hope a year, or somewhat leas, will be the farthest hmit 
of QUI' separation." 

" A year ! a whole long year — dearest Arthur, must it bo so 
very, veiy long V 

" Who tried to peiBUade Ellen, a fortnight ago, that a year, 
even two years, woald pass so very quickly 1" replied Mr. 
Hamilton trying to smile, and folding his arm fondly round his 
wife, he kissed the cheek which had become pale from the ef- 
fort to restrain her feelings. " It is indeed an unexpected and 
a painful trial, and, as is generally the case with our rebellious 
spirits, I feel as if it would have been better borne at any other 
period than the present. We had so portioned out this year, 
had so anticipated gi'atifyiiig Caroline by introducing her to the 
60 long and so eagerly anticipated pleasures of London next 
Januai-y, that I can not bear to think of iier disappointment." 

" And our boys, too, they say it is so strange to be witbout 
their father, even in college term; what will it be when they 
come home for the long vacation, to which we have all so looked 
forward 1 But this is all weakness, my own dear husband ; 
forgave me, I am only rendering your duty more difficult," she 
added, raising her head from his shoulder, and smiling cheer- 
fully, even while the teara glistened in her eyes. " I must try 
and practice ray own lesson, and believe the term of separation 
will really pass quickly, interm able as it cow seems. We 
have been so blessed, so guarded f om the bittei pang of even 
partial separation for twenty yea ■s tl at 1 o v dare I murmur 
now the trial has come t It is God s pleas re learest Arthur, 
though it seems like the work of man a d as His we can 

" Bless you, my beloved ! you 1 ave m leed ]. a new spirit in 
me by those words," replied her husband, with a fondness, the 
more intense from the actual veneration that so largely mingled 
with it. " And bitter disappointment as it is. to me to be from 
home when our sons return, it is better so, perhaps, for their 
company will wile away at least nearly three months of my 



Mr. and Mi-s. Hamilton remained some lioui-s together that 
morning in earnest conversation. All of individual regret was 
conquered for the sake of the other; its expression, at least, not 
its feeling; but they understood each other too well, too fond- 
ly, to need words or complaints to prove to either how intensely 
painfol was the veiy thought of separation. To elude the per- 
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tormance of a duty which many petsotis, unable to enter into 
ibe hope of effectiug good, would, tio doubt, pronounce Quixotic 
—for what could the poor iiihabitanta of Samboe be to him^ — 
never entered either Mr. or Mrs. Hamilton's mind. He was 
not one to neglect his immeciiate duties for distant ones ; but 
believed and acted on the belief, that both could be united. 
His own large estate, its various farms, parishes, and villages, 
were so admirably ordered, that he coulii leave it without the 
smallest scruple in the hands of his wife and steward. Though 
interested in, and actually assisting in the political movements 
of his country, he was still, as from his youth he had firmly 
resolved to be, a free, independent Englishman ; hound to no 
party, but respected by all ; retaining his own principles un 
shaken as a rock, though oflen and often his integrity had beec 
tried by court bribes and dazzling offers. And yet, rare blend- 
ing with such individual feelings, Arthur Hamilton looked 
with candor and kindness on the conduct and principles of 
othei-s, however they might differ from his own, and found 
excuses for them, which' none others could. That he should 
give up all the comforts, the luxuries, the delights of his pe- 
culiarly happy home, to encounter several months' sojourn in a 
bieak, half-civilized island, only in the hope of restoring and 
insuring moral and roligiotts improvement to a small colony of 
human beings, whose sole claim upon him was, that they were 
immortal as himself, and that they had done a kindness to his 
grandfather more than half a century back, was likely to, and 
no doubt did, excite the utmost astonishment in very many 
circles; but not a sneer, not a word seeming to whisper good 
should be done at home befoi-e sought abroad, could find a 
moment's resting-place near Arthur Hamilton's name. 

For half an hour after Mrs, Hamilton quitted her husband 
she remained alone, and when she rejoined her family, though 
she might have been a shade paler than her wont, she was as 
cheeiiiil in conversation and earnest in manner as usual. That 
evening Mr. Hamilton informed his children and Miss Harcourl 
of his intended departure, and consequent compelled change 
of plan. Emmeline's burst of sorrow was violent and uncon- 
trolled, Caroline lookfed for c minute cjuite bewildered, and 
then hastening to her father threw one arm round his neck, 
exclaiming, in a voice of tne most affectionate sincerity, " Dear 
papa, what shall we do without you for such a long time V 

" My dear child ! I tliaiik you for sucii an affectionate 
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thoug;ht; believe me, the idea of your wishes heing postponed 
has pained mo aa much as any thing else in this unpleasant 

" My wishes postponed, papa — what do you mean V 

" Have you qiiile forgotten our intended plans for next J an 
uary, my love t My absence must alter them." 

Fof fl moment aw expression of bitter disappointment clouded 
Caroline's open countenance 

" Indeed, papa I had forgotten it I only thought of your 
going away fur so many months It is a great disappointment, 
1 own, and I dare say I shall feel it still more when January 
comes; but I im suie pailiug fttm ^ou must be a still greater 
trial to mamma than any such disapp lintment ought to be to 
me; and, indeed 1 will tiy and leai it as uncomplainingly and 
cheerfully as she does 

Her father almost tmoluntarily drew her to his heart, and 
kissed her twi oi thiee limes without speaking; and Caroline 
was very glad he did so lor when she looked up again, the 
tears that would come at the hrtt thought of her disappoint- 
ment were biavely sent back again and she tried to cheer 
Emmeline, by assuring her she never could be like her favorite 
heroines of romance if she behaved si very much like a child; 
taking the oppo n" y 1 en he e ' d f he ' 1 ay 

"Dear Emm e do y and be as 1 ely as y Iw js 

are. I am s a poo mamma iff ng mu la 1 e 

idea of pripa' lea nu lulle 11 n 1 s ela 
she does, and f yo g e way 11 n k he n e « 

comfortable st 11 

Emmeline promised to tiy, but her disposition, quite as sus- 
ceptible to sorrow as to joy, and not nearly as firm as her 
sister's, rendered the pi-oniise very difficult to fuliill. It was 
her fiist soiTow ; and Mre, Hamilton watched her with some 
ansiety, half fearful that she had been wrong to shield her so 
cai'efrdly from aoy thing like grief, if, when it came, she should 
prove unequal to its firm and uncomplaining endurance. Ellen 
bad been out of the room when Mr. Hamilton had first spoken ; 
and eiigage' m aoothmir Emmeline ; when she re-entered and 
the ne«B was communicated to her, he did not observe any 
thing- particular in her mode of receiving it. But Mrs. Ham- 
ilton nas JO stiu(,k with the expression of her countenance, 
which ill -.i e tiicd sciraei^l it incoherently to utter regrets. 
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took the place of its usual calm, that she looked at her several 
minutes in bewilderment; but it passed again, so compJetely, 
that she was angry with herself for fancying any thing uncom- 
mon. Caroline, however, had remarked it too, and alio could not 
help observing to Mias Harcourl, the first time they were alone — 
" You wiU say I am always fancying something extraordi- 
nary, MisB Harcourt ; but Ellen certainly did look pleased last 
night, when mamma told her of papa's intended departure." 

" The expression must have been something extraoi'dinaiy 
for you to remark it at all," replied Miss Harcourt ; " nobody 
but Mrs Hamilton, whose penetration is out of the 
can ever read any thing on Ellen's face." 

"And it was for that very reason I looked again; an 
noticed it too, and was surprised, though she did not say any 
thing. If she really be pleased, she is most ungrateful, atid all 
her profession of feeling mamma and papa's constant kindness 
ehcer deceit. I never shall understand Ellen, I believe ; but I 
do hope mamma will never discover that she is not exactly that 
which her affection believes her." 

" Pray do not talk so, my dear Caroline or I shall be tempted 
CO confess that you are giving vords to my o vn feelings. Her 
conduct with regard to the d sappeara: ce of her allowance, the 
wholly unsatisfactory account of its expenditure, even eveiy 
month, for she seems to me to mention many things she baa 
never had, banish every bopeful feel g and I dread more than 
I can tell you, the very thing you 1 ave expiessed. Bub all this 
is very wrong ; we have relieved eac! o 1 ei by a mutual ac- 
knowiedgraent, and now let us neiet reveit, e\en la thought, if 
possible, to the subject " 

Caroline willingly acquiesced, for it was far fiom agieeable 
Mr. Hamilton's prepaiations, meanwhile, rapidly j logi eased 
He imparted his wishes fin a companion willmg to remain m 
the island, till young Wilson bhould be piepared for the min- 
istry, both to Mr. Howaid and Mr Morton (the litter still le- 
mained in his desolate pariih, still more isolated m feeling from 
the loss of both his parents, and Percy's absence), and both, 
especially Morton, gave him every hope of obtaining the char- 
acter be wanted. His next inquiry was at Dartmouth for a 
Strong, well-built vessel, fitted to encounter the stormy seas 
between Scotland and Feroe, determining to do all in bis 
power to provide some means of regular communication be- 
tween himself and the beloved inmates of his bntne, Wick, in 
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CaithnesB, was the farthest post town to which letters could bo 
addressed. Every ten days or fortnight communications wore 
to be Bent there, avid the Siren, after conveying him to Feroe, 
was regularly lo ply between Samboe and Wick, biinging from 
the latter place to Mr, Hamilton the various letters that had 
accumulated there, should unfavorable winds have lengthened 
the voyage, and forwarding hia through that post to his home. 
By this means, he hoped to hear and be heard, of regularly ; an 
intense relief, if it i-eally could be so accomplished, to his wife. 

As soon as 3 ship, a competent captain, mate, and crew were 
obtained, Mr. Hamilton set off for Oxford and London, wishing 
in the latter place to see his fiieiid Grabame, and in the former 
to pass a few days with his sons, who, knowing nothing of his 
summons, received him with unbounded delight. Their regi'et, 
when they hoard the cause of his visit, was as great as tlioir joy 
had been. Percy, in a desperate fil of impatience, wished the 
little island and all its concerns at the bottom of the sea, the best 
place for such unruly, disagreeable people ; and bo was only 
sobered when his father put before him that, though it must be 
a very heightened individual disappointment, it was the greatest 
comfort to him, to think that they would both be with their 
mother and sisters the firat few months of his absence. Percy 
instantly altered his tone. 

" You are quite right, my dear father ; I was very selfish not 
to think of it. Trust me for making my dearest mother as 
cheerful and aa happy as I can. You don't know what a 
guardian angel the thought rf her love has been tu me in tempt- 
ation j and as for Bertie, if ever I thought he was studying him- 
self ill, and not taking the care of himself ho ought, or wanted 
him to take exercise and recreation, when be thought me a great 
bore, the word mother, made him yield at once." 

And Herbert's kindling eye and cheek bore testimony to the 
truth of his brother's words. His only feeling and exclamation 
had been, if he might but accompany his father, and save him all 
the trouble he could ; allowing, however, its imposBibiUty, when 
the circumstances of his still delicate health and the necessity 
tor uninterrupted study, were placed before him. 

That visit to Oxford was a proud one for Mr, Hamilton. 
His sons held that plai.e in the estimation of the professors, 
superiors, B'jd their fellow-collegians, which their early influences 
bad promised, and which, as the sons of Arthur Hamilton, seem- 
ed naturally their own. Percy oould so combine firmuoHS in 
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principle, unbending rectitude in coni^uct, vekh such a spirit of 
fun and enjoyment, as rendered him the prime miiver of all 
spoils sit Osiord, as he had been at Oakwood ; and Heilien, 
though so gentle and retiring as (until Percy's spirit was roused 
to shield liim), gained him many nick-names and many peily 
annoyances, silently and insensibly won his way, and so bore 
with the thoughtless, the mirthfiil, and even the faulty, as at 
length to gain him the privilege of being allowed to do just as 
he liked, and win by his extraordinaiy talents the admiration 
and love of all the professors with whom he was throwti. 

Morton had promised to intmduce a person to Mr. Hamilton 
on his return from Oxford, who, if approved of, would be his 
willing, his eager assistant, acd gladly remain in the island, at- 
lending to all that was required in its superintendence, and in 
the education of young Wilson, till he was old enough and 
properly fitted to take his father's place. Great, then, was Mr. 
Hamilton's disappointment, when Morton entered bis library 
according to appointment, but quite alone. Still greater was 
his astonishment, when he found it was Morton himself, thus 
eagerly desirous to become his companion, urging his wishes, 
his motives, Mr. Howard's sanction, with such earnestness, such 
Bingle-mindedness of puroose, that every objection which, for 
Morton's own sake, Mr. Hamilton so strenuously brought for- 
ward, was overruled ; and after a lengthened interview, matters 
were arranged to the entire satisfaction of both parties. The 
idea of the companionship and aid of such a friend as Morton 
, bringing as great a relief to both Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, as 
their acquiescence filled the whole heart of the young mission- 
ary with the most unbounded gi'atitude and joy. He suggested 
many little things, which, in the agitation of his hasty summons, 
had escaped his friends, and his whole being seemed transform- 
ed from despondency and listlesaness to energy and hope. En- 
grossed as he was, Mr. HaraDton's usual thought for others had 
not deserted him, and he remarked that one of his household, 
Robeit Langfbrd, so oflen mentioned, appeared to linger in the 
library after morning and evening service, as if anxious to speak 
to him, but failing in courage so to do. He thought, too, that 
the young man seemed quite altered, dispirited, gloomy, almost 
wretched at times, instead of the mirthful, happy being he had 
been before. Determining to give him an opportunity of speak- 
ing liefore hia departure, if he wished it, Mr. Hamilton summon- 
ed him to arrange, write a list, and pack some books, which 
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Morton had selected to take with him. For s 

pursued his work in pereevering silence, hut a 

eyes on liis master with such heseeching earr 

Hamilton inquired the matter at once. It was some time before 

the young man could sufficiently compose himself to speak with 

any coherency, but at last Mr. Hamilton gathered the following 

details. 

About five weeks previous (the iirst day of June) he had 
been intrusted, as he had Very often before been, by his master, 
with certain papers and law ai'ticles to convey to Plymouth, and 
with a pocket book containing thirty pounds, in two ten and 
two five pound notes, which he had ordera to leave at some 
poor though respectable families, whom Mr. Hamilton was in 
the habit of occasionally assisting, though they were out of Lis 
own domains. The morning he was to have started on this ex- 
pedition a cousin, whom hehad always regarded as a brother, 
came unexpectedly to see him. He had just aiTived at Ply- 
mouth from a four years' residence with his regiment in Ireland ; 
and Robert's glee was so great as to require reiterated cum- 
raands from the steward to take care of the papers, and not 
slay at his mother's cottage, where he was to take his cousin, 
later than the afternoon. He lingered so long before he set oiF 
fi'om Oakwood, that he gathered up all the papers as quickly 
as he could, forgot his priucipal charge, so far at least as not lo 
look to the secure fastening of the pocket-book, and hastened 
with his cousin through the brush-wood and glade we have be- 
fore mentioned, to his mother's cottage. It was very hot, and 
the young men, heated and in eager conversation, took off their 
ooats, threw them loosely over their arms, and proceeded on 
their walk without them, much too engrossed with each other to 
be aware that, as they carried their coats, it was the easiest and 
most natural thing possible for all the smaller contents of tlieir 
pockets to fall out, and if not missed directly, from the winding 
and rugged wood path, not likely to be found again. 

A draught of cidei- and half an hour's rest at Mrs. Lang- 
lord's cottage sufficently revived Robert to resume his coat ; he 
satisfied himself that his packet of papers was secure, and, as 
he imagined from the feel of another pocket, the pocket-book 
also. 

What, then, was his consternation, when ho approached the 
lii*st house at which he was to leave ten pounds of the money, 
about Iwentv miles from Oakwood to disc "^^t the pocket 
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Iwok was gone ! and that which, by its feel, he believed to have 
been it, an old card-case, that Ma young master Percy had 
laughingly thrown at him one day after failing in hia endeavor 
to emblazon it, the sticky materials he had uaed causing it to 
adhere to whatever it touched, and so preserving it in Robert's 
pocket, when almost all the other things had iallen out. He 
racked his memory in vain as to what could have become of 
it, convinced that he had not left it at Oakwood, as he first 
sincerely wished that he had. Two or three other things had 
also disappeared, and it suddenly flashed upon him, that when 
carrying his coat over his arm they must have fallen out. He 
cursed his thoughtlessness again and again and would hive re 
traced his steps immediately, but tl e pape "s w tl vh hie was 
Intrusted had to be delivered at Plj mouth by a ce ta n 1 ou 
and he could not do it. The i enae 1 eat of tl e da; ga e 
place in the evening to a trcme dous sto m of thu de and 
lightning, wind and very heavy la n h ch last co t n ed un 
abated through the night. He i-etu i ed hon e o athe to his 
mothei-'s cottage, the next day, in a state of m nd 1 ttle remov 
ed from distraction ; searching the path he had traversed with 
his cousin in every direction, but only succeeded in finding some 
worthless trifles, and the pocket-book itself, but open and empty; 
but at a little distance from it one five pound note. In an in- 
stant he remembered that in his hurry he had failed to see to 
its proper fastening: if he had, all would have been right, for 
the wind and rain would hardly have bad power to open it, and 
disperse its contents. Hour juter hour he passed in the vain 
search for the remainder ; the storm had rendered the path 
moi-e intricate ; the ground was slimy, and quantities of dried 
sticks and broken branches and leaves almost covered it. He 
told his tale to his mother in the deepest distress ; what was he 
to do 1 She advised him to tell the steward the whole stoiy, 
and to request him to keep back the sum she was in the habit of 
receiving quarterly, till the whole amount could be repaid. 
Robert obeyed her, but with most painful reluctance, though 
even then he did not imagine all the misery his carelessness 
would entail upon him. Moms, as was natural, was exceeding- 
ly displeased, and not only repi-oved him very severely, but let 
fail suspicions as to the truth of his story ; he knew nothing of 
his cousin, he swd, and could not say what company be might 
have been led into. If the notes had fallen out of hia pocket 
during his walk, ihey must bo fouud ; it was all nonsoivse that 
M 
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[lie wind arid rain could so have scattered and annihilated tbea., 
as to remove all trace of tliem. He would not say any ibing to 
his master, bocause it would orjly annoy him, and the chai-ities 
he would give himself, not from Mrs. Laiigfotd's allowani^e, hut 
from Robert's own wages, which he should certainly stop till 
the whole sum was paid ; he should take care how he intrusted 
such a responsible ofiice to him again. 

Robei-t was at first indignant, and violent in his protestations 
of the truth of his story ; but as it got wind in the servaiiis' hall, 
as he found himself suspected and shunned by almost all, as days 
merged into weeks, and there was iio trace of the notes, and 
Moms and Ellis both united in declaring that, as no strangera 
passed through that part of the park, if found they must have 
been heard of, the young man sunk into a slate of the most 
gloomy despondency, longing to tell his kind master the whole 
tale, and yet, naturally enough, shrinking from the dread of his 
suspicion of his honesty, as more lemble than all ilie rest. 

£ut Mr. Hamilton did not suspect him, and so assured him of 
his firm belief in his truth and innocence, that it was with gi'eat 
difficulty poor Robert refrained from throwing himself at his feet 
to pour forth his gratitude. He was so severely punished from 
his heedleasness, that his master would not say much about it, 
and soon after dismissing him, summoned Monis, and talked 
with him some time on the subject, declaiing he would as soon 
suspect his own son of dishonesty as the boy who had grown up 
under his own eye fi'om infancy, and the son of such a mother. 
It loas very distressing for Mra. Langford certainly, the old 
steward clJowed, and she looked sad enough; hut it was no 
vse, he had tried hard enough to prevent his suspicions, but 
they would come. None but the servants and the woodmen 
and gardeners went that path, and if the notes had been drop- 
ped there, they must have been found ; and it was a very hard 
thing for the other servants, as none knew who might be sus- 
pected of appropriating them. His master was much too kind 
m his opinions, but he must forgive him if he continued to keep 
a shaip look out after the young man. Morris was very old, 
and somewhat opinionated; so all that his master could suc- 
ceed in, was to insist that he should only keep back half oi 
Robert's wages, till the sum was paid. 

" Take away the whole, and if he have been unfottuiiately 
led into temptation, which I do not believe ho has, you expose 
him to it again," was his judicious command. " It ia all righl 
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he aliould return it, even though lost only by carelessness ; but 
T will liot have him put to such straits lor want of a little 
money, as must he the case if you deprive hira of all his wages ; 
and now, my good Morris, if you can not in conscience repeal 
my firm opinion of this lad's innocence to the servants, I must do 
it myself." 

And that very evening after prayers, when the whole house- 
hold were assembled in the library, Mr, Hamilton addressed 
them simply and briefly, mentioning that Robert Langford had 
himseJf told his tale to him, and that it was his own opinion, and 
that of their mistress, that he did not deserve the suspicions at' 
taohed to him, and that his fellow-servants would all be acting 
moi-e charitably and religiously if they believed his Ht<try, UDtii 
they had had some strong proof to the contrary : he could not 
of course, interfere with private opinion ; he could only tell them 
his own and their lady's. He acknowledged it was a very un- 
pleasant occurrence, but he begged them all to dismiss the idea 
that suspicion could be attached to either of them ; he felt too 
convinced that had any one of hM household chanced to find the 
missing notes, they would at once have mentioned it to the 
steward or housekeeper, more especially, since Robert's loss had 
been known among them only a few days after it had occurred. 
Appropnation, he need not tell them, in such a case was theft, 
and of that sin, he was perfectly certain, not one present would 
be guilty. He allowed that it would be much more satisiactory 
to have the tangible proof of Robert's innocence by discovering 
some trace of tliena but it was not unlikely the heavy wind and 
rain had destroyed the thin material of the notes or borne them 
into the brambly brushwood, where it was scarcely possible 
they could be found. 

If the attention of Mrs. Hamilton, her daughters, and Miss 
Harcourt bad not been naturally riveted on Mr. Hamilton's ad- 
dress, and its eBect on the servants, especially Robert, whose 
emotion was almost ovoipowering. tbey must have remarked 
that £llen bad shrunk into the shade of the heavy curtains fall- 
ing by one of the windows, and had unconsciously grasped the 
oaken back of one of the massive chaira ; lips, cheek, and brow, 
white and rigid as sculptured maible. An almost supernatural 
effort alone enabled hei to ma'itPi the crushing agony, sending 
the blood up to hei cheeki with such returning violence, that 
when she wibhc d hei aunt and uncle good night, she might have 
been thought moie flushed than pale ; but it 'lassed unnoticed 
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Mi's. Hamilton too much annoyed on Mrs. Langford's account, 
to thinlt at that moment of any tiling but how she could best set 
the poor mother's heart at rest. It was very evident that though 
Bome of the domestics after their master's address came up to 
Robert, shook hands with him and begged his pardon, the great- 
er number still sided with Monis, and retained their own leas fa- 
vorable opinion, and she could well imagine what Mrs. Lang- 
ford'a sufferings must be. It only wanted five days to that fix- 
ed for Mr. Hamilton's departure, wind permitting ; and there 
were so many things to think of and do for him, that his family 
could have little thought of any thing else ; but Mrs. Hamilton, 
assured her husband she would leave no means unti'iod to prove 
Robert's innocence. 

For nearly an hour that same night did Ellen, after her at- 
tendant had left her, sit crouched by tlie side of her bed as if 
some bolt had struck and withered her as she sat. One word 
alone sounded and resounded in her ears ; she had known it, 
pronounced it to he such to herself numbei'S of times, but it had 
never mocked and maddened her as when spoken in hei uncle's 
voice, and in his deepest, most expressive tone — " theft !" Aiid 
she was the guilty one — and she must see the innocent bearing 
the penalty of her crime, suspicion, dislike, avoidance, for she 
dared not breathe the truth. Again came the vi>ild, almost des- 

Eerate, resolve to seek Mrs. Hamilton that very moment, avow 
erself the ciiminal, implore her to take back every tiinket be- 
longing to her, to replace it, and do with her what she would. 
But if she did confess, and so draw attention to her, how could 
she keep her brother's secret ^ Could she have firmness to bear 
all, rather than betray it 1 What proof of her mward wietched- 
ness and remorae could there be in the meie confession of ap- 
pi-opriation, when the use to which she had applied that money 
and ail concerning it, even to the day it was fiund, must bo 
withheld, lest it should in any way be conneLted with hei letter 
til her brother. She must be silent ; and the only prayei which, 
night and morning, ay, almost every hour, rose, from that young 
heait, was for death, ere it was too late for God's forgiveue^. 
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The many secret wishes for an unfavorable wind, that Mr. 
Hamilton might stay at Oakwood still a little longer, were not 
graiitetf, and he left his family the very day he had fixed, the 
14th of July, just three weeks after his summons, and about ten 
days before his sons were expected home. Without him Oak- 
wood was strange indeed, but with the exception of Emmchne, 
all seemed determined to conquer the sadness and anxiety, 
which the depaiture of one so beloved, naturally occasioned. 
Emmeline was so unused to any thing like personal sorrow, 
that she rather seemed to luxuriate in its indulgence. 

" Do you wish to both disappoint and displease me, my dear 
Emmeline 1" her mother said, one day, about a week after her 
husband had gone, as she entered the music-room, expecting lo 
find her daughter at the harp, but perceiving her iuBtead, listlesa 
and dispirited, on the sofe. "Indeed, you will do both, if you 
give way to this most uncalled-for gloom." 

" Uncalled for," replied Emmeline, almost pettishly. 

" Quite uncalled for, to the extent in which you are indulg- 
ing it; and even if called for, do you not think you would be 
acting more con^ectly, if you thought more of others than your- 
self, and tried to become your own cheerful self for their sakes 1 
It is the first lime you have ever given me cause to suspect you 
of selfishness; and I am disappointed." 

" Selfishness, niamma ; and I do hat 
Am I selfish 1" she reoealed, her voice 
filling fast with tears, 

"I hope not, my love; but if you do not try to shake off this 
depression, we must believe you to he so. Your father's ab- 
sence is a sliil greater trial to Caroline than it is to you, for it 
compels a very bitter disappointment, as well as the loss of his so- 
ciety; and yet, though she feels both deeply, she has exerted her- 
self more than 1 ever saw her do before, and so proves, more than 
any words or tears coulddo,howmuchshe!oves both him and me." 

"And do you think I love you both )—- 'I'ati she do^s^" 
replied Emmeline, now fairly sobbing. 
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" No, dearest ; but I want you to prove it in tSie same admi- 
rable manner. Do you think I do nor. feel your father's absence. 
Emmeline? but would you like to see nie as sad and changed 

Einnieliiie looked up in her face, for there was something in 
Che tone that appealed to her better feelings at once. Throwing 
her arma round her, she sobbed — 

" Dear mamma, do forgive me. I see now I have been very 
selfish and very weak, but I never, never can be as firm and 
self-conti'olied as jou and Caroline are." 

" Do not say never, love, or you will never try to be so. I 
am quite sure you would not like to be one of tht^e weak, self' 
ish characters, who lay all their feults, and all the mischief their 
faults produce, on a supposed impossibility to become like others. 
1 know your disposition is naturally less sti'ong and firm than 
your sister's, but it is more elastic, and still more joyous; and bo 
had you not too weakly encouraged your very natural sorrow, you 
would have been enabled to throw it ofi^, and in the comfort such 
an exertion would have brought to us, fully recompensed yourself" 

"And if I do try now?' 

" I shall be quite satisfied, dearest ; though I fear you will 
find it more difficult than had you tried a few days ago. Confess 
that I am light. Did you not, after the first two or three day 
fee! that you could have been cheerful again, at least at t raes 
but that you fancied you had not felt sony enough an! so n 
creased both sorrow and anxiety hy determinedly d veil ^ on 
them, instead of seeking some pursuit 1" 

" Dear mamma, shall I never be able to hide a feel ng i om 
yout" answered Emmeline, so astonished, that he tea a 1 alf 
dried. " I did not know I felt so myself till you put it beioie 
me, and now 1 know that I really did. Was it very wrong V 

" I will answer your question by another, love. Did you find 
such pertinacious indulgence of gloom, help you to bring the 
object of your regret and anxiety, and of your own grief before 
your Heavenly Father V 

Emmeline hesitated, but only for a minute, "hen answered, 
with a crimson blush — 

" No, mamma ; I could not pray to G-od to prcjtect dear papa, 
or to give me His blessing, half as earnestly and believicgly as 
when I was happier ; the more I indulgeii in glooroy thoughts, 
the more difficulty I had to turn them to prayer, and the last 
few days, I fear I have not even tried." 
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" Then, dearest, is it neceseaiy for me to anewor your former 
t^uestion t I see by r.hat cotiscioua look that it is not. You have 
always trusted my experidiice and aSection, ijy EnmieiiDe, 
trust them now, and ti-y my plan. Think of your ilear fatter, 
wliom you ca,u not love too well, or whose compelled absetjco 
really regret too much ; but so thitik of him, as to pray continu- 
ally in spirit to your gracious God, to have him always in His 
holy keeping, either oil sea or land, iu storm or calm, and sii 
prosper his undertaking, aa to permit his return to us still sooner 
than we at present expect. The very constant prayer for this, 
will make you rest secure and happy in the belief, that our God 
is with him wherever be is, as He is with us, and so give you 
cheerfulness and courage to attend to your daily duties, and 
conquer any thing like too selfish sonow. Will you try this, love, 
even if it he more difficult now, than it would have been a few 
days agoV 

" I will indeed, mamma," and she raised her bead from her 
motlier's shoulder, and tried to smile. " When you firat ad- 
dressed me to-day, I thought you were almost harsh, and so cold 
— so you see even there I was thinking \vrong — and now I am 
glad, oh, so glad, you did speak to me !" 

" And I know who will be glad too, if I have pi-evented his 
having a Niobe for his Tiny, instead of the Euphrosyne, which 
I believe he sometimes calls you. I thought thei-e was one par- 
ticular duet that Percy is to be so charmed with, Emmy. Sup- 
pose you ti-y it now." And, her tears all checked, her most 
unusual gloom dispersed, Emmeline obeyed with alacrity, and 
finding, when she bad once begun, so many things to get perfect 
for the gratification of her brothers, that nearly three hours 
slipped away quite unconsciously ; and when Caroline returned 
from a walk, she was astonished at the chacige in her sister, and 
toucbed-by the affectionate self-reproach with which Emmeline, 
looking up in her face, exclaimed — 

" Dear Caroline, I have been so pettish and so cross to you 
since papa left, that I am sure you must be quite tired of me ; 
but I am going to be really a heroine now, and not a sham 
sentimental one ; and bear the pain of papa's absence as bravely 
as you do." 

And she did so ; though at first it was, as her mother had 
warned her, very difficult to comjjel the requisite exertion, 
which for employment and cheerfulness, was now needed j but 
when the imll is right, there is little fear of failure. 
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As each day passed, bo quickly merging into weeks, that five 
had now slipped away since that fata! letter had been sent to 
Edward, the difficulty to do as she had intended, entreat Mrs. 
Langford to dispose of her trinkets and watch, became to Ellen, 
either in reality or seeming, raoie and more difficult. Her 
illness had confined hei' to her room for nearly a week, and when 
she was allowed to take the air, the state of nervous debility to 
which it had reduced her, of course prevented her ever being 
left alone. The day after Mr. Hamilton's appeal to his domes- 
tics, she had made a desperate attempt, by asking permission to 
be the bearer of a message from her aunt to the widow; and as 
the girls were often allowed and encouraged to visit their nurse, 
the request was gi'auted without any surprise, though to the 
veiy last moment she feared one of her cousins or Miss Har- 
court would offer to accompany her. They were all, however, 
too occupied with and for Mr. Hainilton, and she sought the 
cottage, and there, with such very evident mental agony, be- 
sought Mrs. Langfoid to promise her secrecy and aid, that the 
widow, very much against her conscience, wa3 won over to 
accede. She was in most pressing want of money, she urged, 
and dared not appeal to her aunt. Not daring to say the whole 
amount which she so urgently required at once, she had only 
brought with her the antique gold cross and two or three smaller 
ornaments, which had been arnong her mother's trinkets, and a 
gold locket Percy had given her. Mra. Langford was painfiilly 
startled. She had no idea her promise comprised acquiescence 
and assistance in any matter so very wrong and mysterious as 
this; and she tried every argument, every persuasion, to prevail 
on Ellen to confide aJl her difficulties to Mrs. Hamilton, urging 
that if even she had done wrong, it could only call for tempo- 
rary displeasure, whereas the mischief of her present proceeding 
might never come to an end, and must be discovered at last ; 
but Ellen was inexorable, though evidently quite as miserable 
as she was firm, and Mra. Langford had too high an idea of the 
solemn nature of a pledged word to di*aw back, or think of 
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mpatience, one evening, about four days after her con- 
itiaii with her mother; "it trnisi he past the hour Percy 
named," 

" It still wants half an hour," replioil Mrs, Hamilton ; add- 
ing, " that unfortunate drawing, when mil it succeed in ob- 
taining your undiviiJed attention V 

" Certainly not tbis evening, mamma ; the only drawing 1 
feel inclined for, is a sketch of my two brothers, if they would 
only have the kindness to sit by me." 

" Poor Percy," observed Caroline, dryly ; " if you are to be 
as restless as you have been the last hour, Emmeline, he would 
not be very much flattered by his portrait," 

" Now that is very spiteful of you, Caroline, and all because 
I do not happen to be so quiet and sober as you are ; though I 
am sure all this morning, that mamma thought by your unusu- 
ally long absence that you were having a most persevering 
practice, you were only collecting all Percy's and Herbert's fa- 
vorite songs and pieces, and playing them over, instead of your 

" And what if I did, Emmehre V 

" Why, it only proves that your thoughts are quite as raucb 
occupied by them as mine are, though you have so disagreeably 
read, studied, worked, just as usual, to make one believe yoi) 
neither thought nor cared any thing about them." 

" And so, because Caroline can control even joyous anticipa- 
tion, she is to be thought void of feeling, E;Hmy. 1 really cat> 
pronounce no such judgment; so, though she may have settled 
to her usual pursuits, and you have literally done nothing at all 
to-day, I will not condemn her as loving her brothers less." 

" But you will condemn me as an idle, unsteady, hair-brained 
girl," replied Emmeline, kneeling on the ottoman at her moih- 
er's feet, and looking archly and fondly in her face. Then do 
let me have a fellow-s offerer, for I can not stand condemnation 
alone. Ellen, dc put away that everlasting sketch, and be idle 
and unsteady, too !" 

"It won't do, Emmy; Ellen has been so perseveringly in 
dustrious since her illness, that I should rather condemn her foi 
too much applicatiiin than too great idleness. But you I'ealiy 
have been stooping too long this warm evening, my love," she 
added, observing, as Ellen, it seemed almost involuntarily, look- 
ed up at her cousin's words, that her cheeks were flushed al- 
most paiiifully. "Oblige Emmeline this once, and be as idle aa 
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ehe is : come and talk to too, I have scarcely heard a v/ord from 
you ^o-day ; you have been more silent than ever, I think, since 
your uncle left ua; but I must have no gloom to greet your 
cousins, Ellen." 

Thej'e was no rejoinder to these kind and playful words. 
Ellen did indeed put aside her drawing, but instead of taking a 
?eat near her annt, which in former days she would have been 
only too happy to do, she walked to the farthest window, and 
ensconcing herself ' 't d p c •« med dete to' d t 1 W 
communion vrith M H d gna as 

scarcely to be abl n p C J I k d 

astonished and p k d Etq 1 w m h b y n 

fiyiog from windo d h k i y 1 11 

her brothers. MHlwm ddfih 

1 h 1 I S 1 ra b i n 

;ncied tbeie was someth; 
C the many anxieties and thoughts which had 
engrossed her since her husband's summons and his deparlui-e, 
had prevented any thing, till that evening, but momentary sur- 

Erise. Emmeline's exclamation that she was quite sure she 
eard the trampling of horses, and that it must be Percy, by the 
headlong way he rode, prevented any remark, and brought 
them all to the window ; and she was right, for in a few min- 
utes a horseman emerged from some distant ti'ees. urging his 
horse to its utmost speed, waving his cap in all sorts of mirthftil 
gesticulations over his head, long before he could be quite sure 
that there was any body to see him. Another minute, and ha 
had flung the reins to Robert, with a laughing greeting, and 
springing up the long flight of steps in two bounds, was in the 
sitting-room and in tlie arms of his mother, before either of hia 
family imagined he could have had even time to dismount 

" Herbert V was the first woi-d Mrs. Hamilton's quivering lip 
could speak. 

" Is quite well, my dearest mother, and not five minutes' ride 
behind me. The villagers would flock round us, with such an 
hurrah, I thought you must have heard it here; so I left 
Bertie to play the agreeable, and promised to see them to- 
morrovf, and galloped on here, for you know the day we \e(t, 
I vowed that the firstborn of my mother should have her first 
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and manner were still the eager, fresli-feeling boy, tlie face and 
figure were tliat of the fine-gmn-ing, noble -looking man. 

" Sobered ! wliv, motliev, I never intend to be," he answered, 
joyously, as be alternately embraced his sistere, Miss Harcourt, 
and Ellen, who, fearino; to attract notice, had emerged from 
her hiding-place; "if the Tenerable towers of that most wise 
and leanietl town, Oxford, and all the grave leclureiS and long . 
faces of sage professors have failed to tame me, there can be no 
hope for my sobriety; but bere comes Herbert, actually going 
it almost as fast as I did. Wei! doae, my boy ! Mother, that 
is all your doing ; he feels your influence at this distance. Why, 
all the Oxonians would fancy the colleges must be tumbling 
about their ears, if they saw the gentle, studions, steady Her- 
bert Hamilton riding at such a rate." He entei-ed almost as 
his brother spoke ; and though less boisterous, the intense de- 
light it was to him to look in hia mother's face again, to be sur- 
rounded by alt'he loved, was. as visible as Percy's; and deep 
was the thankfulness of Mrs. Hamilton's ever anxious heart, as 
she saw him looking so well — so miich stronger than in his boy- 
hood. The joy of that evening, and of very many succeeding 
days, was, indeed, great; though many to whom the sanctity 
and bliss of domestic affection are unknown, might fancy there 
was little to call for it ; but to the inmates of Oak wood it was real 
happiness to hear Percy's wild laugh and bis inexhaustible sto- 
ries, calling forth the same mirth fi'om his heareJS — the very 
sound of bis ever-bounding step, and his boisterous career fi-om 
room to room, to visit, he declared, and rouse all the bogies and 
spirits that must have slept while he was away : Herbert's 
quieter but equal interest in all that had been done, studied, 
read, even thought and felt, in his absence; the pride and de- 
light of both in the accounts of Edward, Percy insisting that to 
have such a gallant fellow of a brother, ought to make Ellen as 
lively and happy as Emmeline, who vi^as blessed nearly in the 
same measure — looking so excessively mischievous as he spoke, 
that, though his sister did not at first understand the inference, 
it was speedily discovered, and called for a laughing attack on 
his outi-ngeous self-conceit. Herbert more earnestly regretted 
to see Ellen looking as sad and pale as when she was quite a 
little girl, and took upon himself gently to repmach her for not 
Being, oi', at least, trying to make herself more cheeifVil, when 
(he had so many blessings around her, and was so superlatively 
aappy in having such a brave and noble-hearted brother. If 
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he did not undei*stand ber manner as he spoke, both he and the 
less observant Percy were destined to be still more puzzled and 
grieved as a few weeks passed, and they at first fancied and 
then were quite sure that she waa completely altered, even in 
her manner to their mother. Instead of being so gentle, so sub- 
missive, so quietly happy to deserve the smallest eigti of appro- 
val from Mi's, HauiiUon, she now seemed completely to shrink 
from her, eitlier in fear, or that she no Jonger caved either to 
please or to obey her. By imperceptible, but sure degrees, this 
painful conviction pressed itself on the minds of the whole party, 
even to the light-hearted, unsuspicious Emmehne, to whom it 
was so utterly incomprehensible, that slie declared it most be 
all fancy, and that they were iill ro happy that their heads must 
be a little turned. 

" Even mamma's !" observed Caroline, di-yly, 
" No i but she is the only sensible person among us, for she 
has not said any thing about it, and, therefore, 1 dare say does 
not even see that which we are making such a wonder about." 
" I do not agree with you, for I rather think she has both 
seen and felt it before either of us, and that because it so grieves 
and perplexes her, she can not speculate or even speak about it 
' Time will explain it, I suppose, but it is very dis- 



It was, indeed, no fancy ; but little could these young observ- 
ers or even Mrs. Hamilton suspect that which was matter of 
speculation or grief to them, was almost madness in its agony 
of torture to Ellen ; who, as weeks passed, and but very tiifling 
returns for her trinkets were made ber by Mrs. Langford, felt 
as if her brain raust fail before she could indeed accomplish her 
stiil ardently desired plan, and give back the missing sum to 
Robert, without calling suspicion on herself. She felt to herself 
as changed as she appeared to those that observed her ; a black 
impenetrable pall seemed to have enveloped her heart and 
mind, closing up both, even from those affections, those pur- 
suits, so dear to her before. She longed for some change from 
the dense impeneirable fog, even if it were some heavy blow — 
tangible suffering of the fiercest kind was prayed for, rather 
than the stagnation which caused her to move, act, and speak 
as if under some fatal spell, and look with such teiTor on the 
relation she had so loved, that even to be banished fi'ora her 
presence she imagined would be less agony, thar 
wiib her, as the miserable, guilty being she had become. 
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Mrs. Hamilton watched and was anxious, but she kept both 
her obaervatioDS and anxiety to herself, for she would not throw 
even a temporary cloud over the happiness of her children. A 
fortnight after the yornig men's arrival, letters came most unex- 
pectedly fiom Mr. Hamilton, dated twelve days after he had 
left, and brought by a Scottish trader whom they had encount^ 
erod near the Shetland Isles, and who had faithfully forwarded 
them from Edinburgh, as he had promised. The voyage had 
been most delightful, and they hoped to reach Feroe in anothet 
week. He wrote in the highest terms of Morton ; the comfort 
of such companionship, and the intrinsic worth of his character, 
which could never be known, until so closely thrown together. 

" I may thank our Percy for this excellent friend," he wrote. 
"He tells tne his brave and honest avowal of those verses, 
which had given htm so much pain, attracted him more towatU 
me and mine, than even my owu efforts to obtain his friendship. 
Percy little thought when he so conquered himself the help he 
would give his father — so little do we know to what hidden 
good, the straightforward, honest performance of a duty, how- 
ever painful, may lead." 

" My father should thank you, mother, not me," was Percy's 
i-ejoinder, with a flushed cheek and eye sparkling with anima- 
tion, aa his mother I'ead the passage to him. 

" No such thing, Percy ; I will noi have you give me all the 
merit of your good deeds. I did but try to guide you, my boy ; 
neither the disposition to receive, nor the fruit springing from 
tbe seeds I planted, is from me^" 

" They are, mother, more than you are iu the least aware of!" 
replied he, with even more than his usual impetuosity, for they 
happened to be quite alone ; " I thought I knew all your worth 
before I went to Oxford, but I ba\'e mingled with the world 
now ; I have been a silent listener and observer of such senti- 
ments, such actions, as I know would naturally have been mine, 
and though in themselves perhaps of little moment, saw they 
led to irregukrity, laxity of principle and conduct, which noio 
I can not feel as other than actual guilt; and what saved me 
from tiie same ? The principle which from my infancy you 
taught, I have queslioiied, led on in conversation, these young 
men to speak of tlieir boyhood and their homes, and there were 
B guided, loved as I was; none whose parents had so 
'ed firmness with indulgence, as while my wild, free spiiits 
unchecked, prevented the ascendency of evil. / could not 
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do as tliey did. Mother ! love you more, perhaps, I can not, but 
eveiy time I join tiie world, fresli from tliis home sanctuary, 1 
must bless and venerate you more ! To walk tbrough this 
world with any degree of security, man miitt have principle 
based on the highest source; and that principle can only be 
instilled by the constant example of a mother and the associa- 
tions of a home!" Mrs. Hamilton could not ansvver, but — a very 
nnusual sign of weakness with her — tears of the most intense 
happiness poured down on the cheek of her son, as in his im- 
petuosity he knelt before her, and ended liis very unusually 
grave appeal by the same loving caresses he was wont to lav- 
ish on her, in his infancy anil boyhood. 

The letters ft'om Mr. Hamilton, of course, greatly increased 
the general hilarity, and the an'ival of Mr. Grahame's family 
about the same time, added fresh zest to youthful enjoyment. 
In the few months she spent at Moorlands, Annie actually con- 
descended to be agreeable. Percy, and some of Percy's boy- 
ish friends, now young men, as himself, were quite different to 
her usual society, and as she veiy well knew the only way to 
win Percy's even casual notice was to throw off her affectation 
and superciliousness as much as possible, she would do so, and 
be pleasing to an extent that sui-prised Mrs. Hamilton, who, 
always inclined to judge kindly, hoped more regarding Annie 
than she had done yet. Little could her pure mind conceive 
that, in addition to the pleasure of flirting with Percy, Annie 
acted in this manner actually to throw her off her guard, and so 
give her a wider field for her machinations when Caroline should 
enter the London world ; a time to which, from her thiiteenlii 
year, she had secretly looked as the opportunity to make Caroline 
so conduct hei-self, as to cover her mother with shame and misery, 
and bring her fine plans of education to failure and couterapt. 

Mrs. Greville and Mary were also constantly at the Hall, or 
having their friends with them ; Herbert and Mary advancing 
in words or feelings not much farther than they had ever dona 
as boy and girl, but still feeling and acknowledging to their mu- 
tual mothers that, next to them, they loved each other better 
than all the world, and enjoyed, each other's society more 
than any other pleasure which life could ofl^er. Excursions 
by land or water, somedmes on horseback, sometimes in the 
carriages, constant little family reunions, either at Oakwooil, 
Moorlands, or Greville Manor, passed days and evenings most 
dehghtfully, to all but Ellen, who did not dare stay at home as 
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often as inclination prompted, and whose forced gayety, when in 
Bociety, did but inciease the inward torJuie when alone. Mra. 
HamikoQ had as yet refrained ftom speaking to her — ^ti!I trying 
to believe she must be raistalfen, and there really waa nothiug 
Btrange about her. One morning, however, about a month after 
the young men had been at lionie, her attention was unavoid- 
ably arrested by hearing Percy gayly ask his cousin — 

" Nelly, Tiny wrote me euch a desciiptioii of your birthday 
watch, that I quite forgot, I have been dying to see it all the 
time I have been at home ; show it me now, there's a dear ; it 
can not be much use to you, that's certain, for I have never 
seen you take it fiom its hiding-place." 

Ellen answered, almoet inarticulately, it was not ia her power 

" Not in your power ! You must be dreaming, Nell, as I think 
you ave very often now. Wiiy, what do you wear that chain, 
and seal and key for, if you have not your watch oa too V 

" Where is your watch, Ellen t aad why, if you are not wear- 
ing it, do you make us suppose you are?" intemipted Mre. 
Hamilton, startled out of all idea that Ellen was changed only 

Ellen was silent, and to Percy's imagination, so sullenly and 
insolently so, that he became indignant. 

" Did you hear my mother speak to you, Ellen 1 Why don't 
you answer?" 

"Because I thought my watch was my own to do what I 
liked with, to wear or to put away," waa the reply ; over nei- 
ther words nor tone of which, had she at that moment any con- 
trol, for in her agonized terror, she did not in the least know 
what she said. 

" How dare you answer so, Ellen ? Leave the room, or ask 
m mother's pardon at once," replied Percy, his eyes flashing 
with such unusual auger, that it terrified her still moi-e, and 
under the same kind of spell she was turning to obey him, with- 
out attempting the apology he demanded. 

" Stay,Ellen; this extraordinary conduct must not go on any 
longer without notice on my part. I have borne with it, I fear, 
loo long already. Leave us, my dear Percy ; I would rather 
speak with your cousin alone." 

" I fear it will be useless, mother ; what has come over Ellen 
I catt not imagine, but I never saw such an mcomprebeiiaible 
change in my life." 
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Ho departed, uncoiiacious that Ellen, who 
transfixed at her autjt's woi-da, made a rapid t 
cati;h fluid of his arm, and that the words, " Do not ^a, Fercy, 
for pify'o sake !" trembled on her pale lips, but they eniitted no 
aounil. 

What passed in the interview, which lasted more than an 
hour, no one knew ; but to the watchful eyes of her affectionate 
children, there were ti'aces of very unusual diatui'bance on Mrs, 
Hamilton's expressive countenance when she rejoined them ; 
and the dark rim round Ellen's eyes, the deadly pallor of her 
cheeks and lips seemed to denote that it had not been deficient . 
in suifering to her ; though not one sign of penitence, one word 
of aclmowledgment that she was, and had been for some 
weeks in error, by her extraordinary conduct — not even a soft- 
ening tear could her aunt elicit. She had never before so failed 
— never, not even when the disappearance of her allowance 
had caused extreme displeasure, had Ellen evinced such an ap- 
parently sullen spirit of dei«nnined hardihood. She would not 
attempt defense or reply to the acted fabehood with which she 
was charged, of appearing to wear her watch when she did not, 
or to say what she had done with it. Mrs. Hamilton spoke to 
her till she was almost exhausted, for her own disappointment 
was most painful, and she had n ' 

on. Her concluding words 

" That you are under the evil in 
and most heinous fault, Ellen, I an 
it is time will reveal. I givfe you o 
course of action ; subdue this sullen spirit, confess whatever 
error you may have been led into, and so change your conduct 
as to be again the child I so loved, spite of occasional faults and 
errors, and I will pardon all that is past. If, at the end of a 
month, i find you persisting in the same course of rebellion and 
defiance, regardless alike of your duty to your God and to me, I 
shall adopt some measures to compel submission, I had hoped 
to bring up all my children under my own eye, and by my own 
efforts ; but if I am not permitted so to do, I know my duty too 
well to shrink fi'om the alternative. You will no longer remain 
under my care ; some sevei-er guardian and more rigid discipline 
may brino; you to a sense of your duty. 1 advise you to think 
well on thia subject, Ellen ; you know me too well, I think, to 
imaffine that I speak in mere jest." 

Ske had left the room as she spoke, so, that if Ellen haA in- 
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tended reply, there was no time for it. But she could not have 
Bpokeu. Go from Oakwood, and in anger ! Yet it was hut juBt ; 
it was hotter, perhaps, than the lingering torture she was then en- 
duiing — better to hide her shame and misery among strangers, 
tlian remain among the good, the happy — the guilty wretch she 
was. She sat and thought till feeling itself became utterly ex- 
hausted, and again the spell, the stupor of indiiference, crept 
over her. She would have confessed, but she knew that it could 
neyer satisfy, as the half confession she would have been com- 
pelled to make it ; and the dread of herself, that she should be- 
tray her brother, sealed her lips. 

Kobert's stoiy, and the sti'ange disappearance of the notes, 
had of courae been imparled to Percy and Herbert. In fact, 
the change in the young man, from being as light-hearted as his 
young master himself, to gravity and almost gloom — for the 
conviction of his master and mistress, as to his innocence conld 
not cheer him, while suspicion against him still actuated Morris, 
and many of the other servants — would have called the young 
men's attention toward him at once. The vaiious paths and 
glades between tlie Hall and Mrs. Langford's cottage had been 
so searched, that unless the stoiin had destroyed them or blown 
the uotes very far away, it seemed next to impossible, that they 
could not be found. Mr. Hamilton knew the number of each 
note, had told them to his wife, and gave notice at his bankei-'a 
that though he did not wish them slopped, he should like to 
know, if possible, when they had passed. No notice of such a 
thing had been sent to Oakwood and it seemed curious that, if 
found and ai pi ipi lated they should not yet 1 a^ e been used fo^ 
ten weeks had now sbpped away since then loss and nearly 
nme •! nee the letteia had been lent to Edward and his captaii 
answeis to which had not yet been received, but that was 
nothing remaikable foi Eiwaid seldttn v.t te abo\e once m 
thiee 01 four months 

It was neaung the end of August whon one afteinocn Mis 
Hamilton was prevented joining 1 er children in a fliil up the 
Bart though it had been a long piomiae and Percy was in 
con equenct, excessively indignant but certain matteis lelativt 
to the stewaid s province demanded a lefeience to his mistress, 
and Morris was compelled to request a longer interview than 
usual. Ellen had chosen to join the aquatic party, a decision 
now so contrary to her usual habits, that Mrs. Hamilton could 
not help fancying it was to prevent the chance of being an 
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time alone with her. There had been no change in her man- 
ner, except a degree more caie Co control the disrespectful or 
pettish answer ; but nothing to give hope that the spirit was 
changing, and that the hidden enor, whatever it miglit be, 
wouIJ be acknowledged and atoned. Mrs. Hamilton was nevv- 
iijg her own mind for the performance of the a'fernaiive she 
had placed before her niece ; passing many a sleepless night 
in painful meditations. If to send her from Oakwood were 
necessary, would it produce the effect she wished 1 with whom 
could she place her? and what satisfectoiy reason could she 
assign for doing so 1 She knew there would be a hundi-ed 
tongues to cry shame on her for sending her orphan niece 
from her roof, but that was but one acaroely-tasted bitter drop 
in the many other sources of anxiety. But still these were but 
her nightly sorrows ; she might have been paler when she rose, 
but though her children felt quite sure that Ellen was gi'ieving 
her exceedingly, her cheerful sympathy in their enjoyraenta 
and pursuits never waned for a moment, 

Moi-ris left her at six o'clock, ui\ his business so aatiafactoiily 
accomplished, that the old man was quite happy, declaring to 
Elhs, he had always thought his mistress unlike any one else 
before; but such a clear head for reducing difficult accounts 
and tangled affairs to order, he had never imagioed could eiihei 
be possessed by, or was any business of a woman. Not in the 
least aware of the wondering admiration she had excited, iVIi-s. 
Hamilton had called Robert and proceeded to the school-room 
to get a pattern of embroidery and a note, which Caroline had 
requested might be sent to Annie Grahame that evening; the 
note was on the cable, but the pattern and some silks she had 
neglected to put up till her brothers were ready, and they so 
hurried her, that her mother had promised she would see to it 
for her. The embroidery box was in a paneled closet of the 
school-room, rather high up, and in taking especial care to bring 
it safely down, Robert loosened a desk from its equilibrium, 
and it fell to the ground with such force as to break into sev- 
eral pieces, and scatter all its contents over the ilooi'. It waa 
Ellen's ! the pretty rose-wood desk which had been her gift, 
that m«m.orable New Year's Eve, and was now the repository 
of her dread secret. It waa actually in fragments, especially 
where the ink-stands and pens had been, and the spring broken, 
the secrei: di-awer burst open, and all its contents were dis- 
closed. Robert was much Coo concerned to think of any thing 
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but his own extreme carelessness, and his mistress's reprimand; 
and he busied himseli' in hastily picking up the contents, and 
placing them carefully on the table, prepai-atoiy to tiieir ar- 
rangement by Mrs, Hamilton in a drawer of the table which 
she was emptyiTig for the pui'pose. She laid them carefully in, 
and was looking over a book of very nicely written French 
themes, glad there was at least one thing for which she might 
be "fidwihEll h Im' — 
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a puj fall miglit have been loudly heard. It was bioken by 
Mrs. HarailCiin. 

" Robert I" 

There was neither change nor tremor in the voice, but the 
fearful expression of forcibly-controlled suffering on her death- 
'■' ) awed and terrified him, he besought her, 
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almost inarticulately, to let him fetch a glass of v, 



ary, my good boy; I am perfeitly 
well. This is, I believe, the ooly note that can be identilied 
as Olio of those you lost ; theee smaller ones (she pointed to 
thi'ee, of one, two, and four pounds each, which Ellen had i-e- 
ceived at long intervals from Mrs. Langford) have nothing to 
do with it V 

" No, madam, and that — that may not — " 

"We can not doubt it, Robert, I have its numbei'; I need 
not detain you, however, any longer. Take care of these 
broken fragments, and if they can be repaired, see that ic is 
done. Here is Miss Hamilton's note and parcel. I believe 
you are to wait for an answer, at all evunts inquire. I need 
not ask you to be silent on this discovery, till I have spoUea to 
Miss Fortescue, or to trust tny promise to make your innocence 
fully known." 

" Not by the exposure of Miss Ellen ! Oh, madam, this is 
but one of them, the smallest one — it may have come to her by 
the merest chance — see how stained it is with damp — for the 
sake of mercy, oh, madam, spare her and yourself too!" and in 
the earnestiiees of his supplication Robert caught hold of her 
dress, hardly knowing himself how he had found courage so to 
speais. Hit) mistrfiss's lips quivered. 

" It is a kind thought, Eobeit, and if justice to you and mercy 
to the guilty can, by any extenuating clause unknown to me 
now, be united, trust me, they shalk Now go." 

He obeyed in silence, and still Mrs. Hamilton changed not 
that outward seeminf:^ of rigid caim. She continued to put 
every paper and letter awav {merely retaining the notes), locked 
the drawer, took possession of the key, and then retired to her 
own room, where tor half an houi' she remained alone. 

It is not ours to lift the vail from that brief interval. We 
must have performed our task badly indeed, if our readers can 
not BO enter into the lolly character, the inward strivings and 
outward conduct of Mrs. Hamilton, as not to imagine more 
. satisfactorily to themselves than we could write it, the heart- 
crufiliing a)i:ony of that one half hour: and anguish as it was, 
it did but herald deeper. Thero was not even partial escape 
for her, as there would Jiave been had her husband been 
at home. Examination of the culorii:, whose piysterious con- 
iluct was so fatally exDlamsd. that she did not uvea dare bepe 
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Lis was the only missing note she had appropriated — compelled 
confession of the use to which it had been applied — public ac- 
knowledgment of Robert's perfect truth and innocence, aU 
crowded on bcr mind like fearful specters of pain and misery, 
from which there could lie no escape ; and from whom did they 
spring? Ellen! the child of her adoption, of her love, whose 
character she had so tried to raold to good — whose young life 
she had so sought to make happier than its earliest years — foi 
whom she had so hoped, so prayed — so trusted — had home 
with anxiety and care ; tended in physical suffering with such 
iinming gentleness, such exhaustless love; and now! 



CHAPTER V. 



It was nearly seven when the young party returned, delighted 
as usual with their afternoon's amusement ; and Percy, shouting 
loudly for his mother, giving vent to an exclamation of impa- 
tience at finding she was still invisible. 

" I shall wish Morris and all his concerns at the bottom of 
the Dart, if he is so to engross my mother when I want her," 
he said, as he flung himself full length on a couch In the music- 
room, desiring Emmeline lo m'lke haste and diirobe as he 
must have an air on the harp 1 h H d p 

Herbert, to look forap hb yfwhhhhd 

been discussing with Miss H d g h 1 d 

the library, but perceiving 1 h w Id 1 d 

thinking her still engaged b h 1 k d p Id 

opened, and perceiving him m!d d dVmflyld 

had a pleasant afternoon, H I k d h ly, h 

making any reply ; then approaching her, took one of her hands 
in his, and said, fondly — 

" Forgive me, dearest mother; I ought not, perhaps, to ask, 
but I am sure something is wrong. You are ill — anxious — 
may In sha e Can I do nothing?" 

No h g my He le bless you for your watchful love — • 
it B su 1 mf And the long pressure of the hand which 

B wd ml la (led 1 1 e ivr, luntary tenderness with which 
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Tm dim d Idgmb 

pi dfh dmd ihh 



hyp fhmm 11 lb k 
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ppprtfb mby h ffmhl 

On thi3 daih Wcis the laiaed readiog-deak of supeibly caned oak 
whhMHml fE Im d gd 

Jbrybit dm kmhp d h 

db llwl Ej.lnias kl 

dhdhf bl db 

d h 11 fill d 1 k f rn g h h gh f fi 

flld fhlddkfl 

wlL dfill ph himdbl dw 1 

1 p fllUwhdfhlgb mp 

ly p d bo g p d p b oof 

11 g d gllnigfily ddw 

h d — d p 1— h h bd d ! gh 

h m ddwllwh ! ppm 1 

gd edg 1 ffl;hlylh hb 

Iw y mp '^ P w h p f w 

W d h k 1 f 1 g 1 wl 1 

pwdh d d hpllbd 

llhldMHmlw d fl hi 

hd h 1 dwll£,hiim!hfll 

f 11 h gi g h fig 1 gh 1 d ny 

1 f h 1 g m 1 k h 

Iff f d yd ™™ d d mp g h 

fidbhldwh b f hhdh 

Ifdpdd h n ih m 1 

gf d d whd dd bhwd — 

Id dyp Ellb Ibd jk 

to you ; come here without auy more delay," — how she walked 
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ihe whole length of that interminable i-ooni, and stood facing 
her aunt, slie never knew. 

Mi-s. Hamilton for a full minute did not speak, but she fixed 
that searching look, to which we have once hefore alluded, 
upon EUen'a face ; aud then said, in a tone which, though very 
low and calm, expressed as much as that earnest look — 

" Ellen ! is it necessary for me to tell you why you are here' 
— necessary to produce the proof that my words are right, and 
that you hatit beea inSuenced by the fearful ^Ifects of some uu- 
confeseed and most heinous sin % Little did 1 dream its nature." 

For a moment Ellen stood as turned lo stone, as white and 
I'igid — the nest she had sunk down, with a wild, bitter cry at 
Mrs. Hamilton's feet, and buried her face in her hands. 

" Ib it true — can it be ti'ue — that you, offspring of my own 
sister, dear to me, cherished by me aa my own child — you have 
been the guilty one to appropriate, and conceal the appropria- 
tion of money, which has been a source of distress by its loss, 
and the suspicion thence proceeding, for the last seven weeks % 
— that you could listen to your uncle's words, absolving his 
whole household as incapable of a deed which was actual theft, 
and yet, by neither word nor sign, betray remorse or guilt % — 
could behold the innocent suffering the fearful misery of sus- 
picion, loss of chacacter, without the power of clearing himself, 
and stand calmly, heedlessly by — only proving by your hard- 
ened and rebellious temper that all was not right within — 
Ellen, can this be true ?" 

" Yes !" was the reply, but with such a fearful effort, that 
her shght frame shook as with an ague ; " thank God, that it is 
known ! I dared not bring down the punishment on myself, 
but I can bear it." 

■" This is mere mockei-y, Ellen ; how dare 1 believe even 
this poor evidence of repentan-o, with the recollection of your 
past conduct ? What were the notes you found V 

Ellen named them. 

" Where are they 1 — This is but one, and the smallest." 

Ellen's answer was scarcely audible. 

"Used them — and for whati" 

There was no answer, neither then, nor when Mrs. Haoiiltoi. 
sternly reiterated the question. She then demanded — 

" How long have they been in your possession ?" 

" Five or six weeks;" but the reply was so tremulous, it 
carried no conviction with it. 
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" Since Robeit told his stoiy to your tmcle, or before V 

" Before." 

" Then your last answer was a felaehood, Ellen ; it is full 
seven weeks since my husband addressed the household on the 
subject. You could, not have so miscounted time, with such a 
deed to date by. Where did you find them?" 
■ Ellen described the spot. 

" And what business had you there t Yoti know that neither 
you nor your cousins are ever allowed to go that way to Mra. 
Langford's cottage, and more especially alone. If you wanted 
to see her, why did you not go the usual way 1 And when was 
this? — you must remember the exact day. Your memory is 
not in general so treacherous." 

Again Ellen was silent. 

" Have you forgotten it V 

She crouched lower at her aunt's feet, but the answer was 
audible— 

"No." 

" Then answer me, Ellen, this moment, and distinctly ; foi 
what puipose were you seeking Mi"S. Langford's cottage by 
that forbidden path, and when?" 

" I wanted money, and I went to ask her to take my ti'inkets 
— my watch, if it must be — and dispose of them as I had read 
of others doing, as miserable as I was ; and the wind blew the 
notes to my very hand, and I used them. I was mad then — I 
have been mad since, I believe; but 1 would have returned the 
whole amount to Robert, if I could but have parted with my 

To describe the tone of utter despair, the recklessness as to 
the effect her words would produce, is impossible. Every word 
increased Mrs. Hamilton's bewilderment and misery. To sup- 
pose that Ellen did not feel was folly. It was the very depth 
of wretchedness which was cmshing her to the earth, but every 
i and unanswered question but deepened the mystery, 
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JD Utter Bileur.e, and then said, in a tone that Ellen never in 
her life forgot — 

"You can not imagine, Ellen, that this half-confession will 
either satisfy tne, or in the smallest degree ledeern your sin. One 
and one only path is open to you ; for ail that you have said and 
left unsaid but deepens youv apparent guilt, and so blackens your 
conduct, that I can scarcely believe I am addressing the child I 
80 loved — and could still so love, if but one real sign be given 
of leniorse and penitence — one hope of leturning tnith. But 
that sign, that hope* can only be a full confession. Terrible as 
is the guilt of appropriating so large a Eum, granted it came by 
the merest chance into, your hand ; dark as is the additional sin 
of concealment when an innocen-t person was suiFering — some- 
thing still darker, more terrible, must be concealed behind it, or 
jou would not, could not, continue thus obdurately silent. I can 
believe that under some heavy pressure of miseiy, some strong 
excitement, the sum might have been used without thought, and 
that fear might have prevented the confession of any thing so 
dreadfiil ; but what was this heavy necessity for money, this 
strong excitement 1 What fearful and mysterious difficulties 
have you been led into to call for either ? Tell me the truth, 
Ellen, the whole truth ; let me have some hope of saving you 
and myself the misery of publicly declaiing you the guilty one, 
and so proving Eobeit's innocence. Tel! me what difficulty, 
what misery so maddened you; as to demand the disposal of 
your tiinkets. If there be the least excuse, the smallest possi 
bility of your obtaining in time forgiveness, I will grant it. I 
will not believe you so utterly fallen. I will do all I can to re- 
move error, and yet to prevent sufferiTig; but to win this, 1 
must have a full con fession^-e very question that I put to you 
must be clearly and satisfactorily answered, and so bring back 
the only comfort to yourself, and hope to me. Will you do 
this, Ellen %" 

"Oh, that 1 could!" was the reply in such bitter anguish, Mrs. 
Hamilton actually shuddered. " But I can not— ^must not — 
dare not. Aunt Emmeline, hate me, condemn me to the se- 
verest, sharpest suffering ; I wish for it, pine for it : you can 
not luatbe me more than I do myself, but do not — do not speak 
to me in these kind tones — I can not bear them. It was be- 
■jause I knew what a wretch I am, that I have so shunned you, 
i was not worthy to be with you ; oh, sei^ence me at ouce ! I 
dare not answer as you wish." 
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.cpeated Mis. HaiTjiltoii, moi'(! iiiid more be 
a conceal the emotion Ellen's wild woi'ds and 
!i' had produced, adoptiug greater sternness, 
rtiit a sin, from which the lowest of my house- 
hold would shrink in horror, and yet tell me you dai-e wot make 
the only atonement, give me the only proof of real penitence I 
demand. This is a weak and wicked subterfiige, Ellen, and 
will not pass with me. There can be no reason for this fear- 
ful obduracy, not eveii the consciousness of greater guilt, for I 
promise forgiveness, if it be possible, on the sole condition of a 
full confession. Once more, will you speak t Your hardihood 
will be utterly useless, for you can not hope to conquer me ; 
and if you permit me to leave you with your conduct still 
clothed in thia impenetrable mystery, you will compel r 
adopt measures to sut ' 
you and myself to int 

" You can not inflict more than 1 have endured the last seven 
weeks," murmured Ellen, almost inarticulately. " I have boma 
that, I can bear ihe rest." 

" Then you will not answer? You are resolved not to tell 
me the day on which yoti found that money, the use to whicli it 
was applied, tlie reason of your choosing that forbidden path, 
permitting me to believe you guilty of heavier sins than may be 
ihe case in reality. Listen to me, Ellen ; it is more than time 
this interview should cease, but I will give you one chance 
moi-e. It is now half-past seven," — she took the watch fi-om her 
neck, and laid it on the table — " I will remain here one half- 
hour longer: by that time this sinful temper may have passed 
away, and you will consent to give me the confession I demand. 
I can not believe you so altered in two months as to choose ob- 
duracy and misery, wben pardon, and in lime confidence and 
love, ate offered in their stead. G-et up from ihat crouching 
posture, it can be but mock humility, and so only aggravates 

Ellen rose slowly and painfully, and seating herself at the 
table, some distance from her aunt, leaned her arms upon it, 
and buried her face witbin them. Never before, and never after 
did half an hour appear so interminable to either Mrs. Hamilton 
or Ellen. It was well for the firmness of tbo former, perhaps, 
that she could not read the heart of that young girl, even if the 
cause of its anguisJi had been still concealed. Again and again 
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did the wild longing, turning her actually faint and sick with 
its agony, come over her to reveal the whole, to ask but rest 
and mercy forhei-aelf, parJon and security for Edward; but then 
clear as held before her in letters of fire she lead every word 
of her brother's desperate letter, particularly " Breathe it to my 
uncle or aunt, for if she knows it he will, and you will never 
see me more." Her mother, pallid as death, seemed to stand be- 
fore her, freezing confession on her heart and lips, looking at 
her threateningly, as she had so often seen her, as if the very 
tliougbt were guilt. The rapidly advancing twihght, the large 
and lonely room, all added to that fearful illusion, and if Elieo 
did succeed in praying, it was with desperate fervor, for strength 
not to betray her brother. If ever there were a martyr spirit, 
it was enshrined in that young, frail iiirm. 

But how could Mrs. Hamilton imagine this t How could 
her wildest fancy bring Edwai-d — the brave, happy, eager Ed- 
ward, of whom captain, officeiB, and crew wrote in suoh terms 
of pi-aise and admiration, who had never given cause for anxie- 
ty, and who was so fiir distant — as the uniting link to this terri- 
ble mystery 1 "Was it not more iiatm-al that lie should not enter . 
the incongruous and pamful thoughts floating thi{>ugh her brain, 
save as her last resouico, by his ii:flin,nce, to obtain the truth 
from Ellen? The moie the thought, the moie agonizing her 
thoughts became; what could mduco this deteimmed alienee, 
but a conviction of deeper guiJt, and what tould that guiit be ? 
The most terrible suspicions crossed hei mind , she had heard, 
though she had acaicely behoved in them, ot entanglements, 
even where the guardianship had been most rigid. Could one so 
young, seemingly so innocent, have fallen into the power of some 
desperate character, who was working on her thusi How 
could she be sure she intended to take her trinkets to Mrs. 
LangfordJ Herd os g hat fo b Iden pa I wl 1 was e er 
by any chance trodden ly I e fan ly or the r e d I c on- 
Btant desire lately ot to jo n I e I e ej.cu -s ons p efer- 

ring, and ofl:en find ng some exc se to rema u alone^all camo 
to Mrs. Hamilton's m nd v h such an o e po ve ng sensa on 
of dread and misery ha he worst ul Elle could 1 ave a ow- 
ed would scarcely have been e i n ant c pa on p u ed ; 
and yet every thought was so "iigue, every fancy so undefined 
— there was nothing she coiilil grasp at aa a saving hope, or in 
the remotesldegree excusing cause; such obdurate silence in odb 
BO young, generally so yielding, could and muBt conceal nothing 
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but Still more feaaful sin. The darkness which had gathered 
round them, sare the brightening light of the harvest moon, 
suddenly awakened hei- to the lapse of time. Tho moonlight 
fell full on ihe face of tbe watch, which was a repeater. It 
waated but thi-ee minutes more, and Mrs. Hamilton watched 
the progiess of the hand witli sucb sickening dread, that when 
it readied the hour, she had scarcely strength to strike it, and 
BO give notice — for words she had noRe — that the hour of giace 
had passed. But she conquered the powerlessness, and those 
soft chimes, which, when Ellen fiist came to Oakwood, had been 
such a constant source of childish wonder and delight, now rang 
in her ears loudei; hoarser, more foaifuUy distinct, than even 
those of the ancient time-piece in tbe ball, which at the same 
moment rang out the hour of eight. 

The sound ceased, and with heightened dignity, but in per- 
fect silence, Mrs. Hamilton rose, passed her niece, and bad 
nearly reached the door, when she paused, and turned toward El- 
len, sa if in'esolute. Ellen's eyes had watched her as in fascina- 
tion, and the pause endowed her with just sufficient power to 
spring forward, fling heraelf at her aunt s feet, arid clasping bet 
knees with all her little remaining strength, passionately im- 
pWe- 

"Aunt Emmeline, aunt Emmeline, speak to me but one 
word, only one word of kindness before you go, I do not ask 
for mercy, there can be none for such a wretch as I am ; I will 
bear without one complaint, one murmur, all you may inflict — 
you can not be too severe. Nothing can bo such agony as the 
utter loss of your affection ; I thought, the last twi) months, that 
I feared you so much tliat it was all fear, no love, but now, now 
that you know my sin, it has ail, all come back to make me still 
moi-e wretched." And before Mrs. Hamilton could pi-event, or 
was in the least aware of her' intention, Ellen had obtained pos- 
session of one of her hands, and was covering it with kisses, 
while her whole frame shook with those convulsed, but com- 
pletely tearless sobs. 

" Will you confess, Ellen, if I stay 1 Will you give me the 
proof that it is such agony to lose my affection, that you do love mo 
as you profess, and that it is only one sin which has so changed 
you t One word, and, tardy as it is, I will listen, and, if I can. 
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gently disengaged her hand and dresa from Ellen's etill cfiH- 
vulsive grasp i the door closed, with a sullen, seemingly un*vill- 
mg sound, ami Ellen was alone. She remained in tlie s.iine 
posture, tlie same spot, till a vague, cold ten'or so took poases- 
sion of her, that the room seemed filled with ghoHily shapes, 
and all tlie articles of furniture suddenly transformed to things 
of life! and springing up, with the wild, fleet step of fear, she 
paused not till she found herself in her own room, where 
Singing herself on her bed, she buried her face on bev pil- 
low, to shut out every object — oh, how she longed to shut out 
thought! 

It was such a different scene, such a fullness of innocent joy, 
on which Mrs. Hamilton entered, that though she thought lier- 
self nerved to control all visible emotion, the contrast almost 
overpowered her; knowing, too, that the fatal effects of one 
pei'son'a sin must banish that innocent enjoyment, and would 
fall on tliem all as some fearful, joy-destroying blow. The 
room, one of tbe least spacious, was cheerfully lighted, the urn 
hissing upon the table, at which Caroline, as usual, was presid- 
ing, only waiting for her mother's appearance, to satisfy Percy, 
who was loudly declaiing he was famished in two senses — for 
wont of his mother's company, and of some restorative for his 
craving appetite. He was lounging on the sofa, playing with 
Emmeline's flowing ringlets, as she sat on a low stool by nia 
side, chatting with bim, in as discursive a strain as his fancy 
willed. Herbert and Miss Harcourt were still in earnest dis- 
cussion on their poem, from which Herbert was occasionally 
reading aloud such beautiful passages, and with such richness 
of intonation, and variety of expression, that Caroline, and even 
Percy and Emraeline, would pause involuntarily to listen. 

" At length !" exclaimed Percy, springing up, as did Herbert 
at the same moment, to get their mother a chair, and place her 
comfortably as usual in the midst of them. " Mother, I really 
did begin to think you intended to punish my impatience by not 
joining us at all to-night." 

" t did not know you were impatient, my dear boy, or pei'- 
haps I ;»ight have done so !" was her quiet, and even smiling 
reply. "I fear, indeed, waiting for me so long after a water- 
excursion, must have caused you to be impatient in another 

"Wliat! that wo must be all famished^ I assure you, wt 
are, and the loss of your society sharpened the pangs of hunger 
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I owe Morris a grui^ge, and will cei'tainly serve him out onn 
day, for detaining you bo long when 1 wanted you." 

" It was not Morris tbat detained me," answered Mrs, Ham- 
ilton, samen'hat hurriedly. " 1 had done with him by isix 
o'clock ; hul come, tell me somelhiiig about your excursion," 
she added, evidently anxious to eluJe farther I'emark, and per- 
ceiving at once that Miss Harcourt and Herbert both looked at 
her very anxiously. " How did your boat go, and how did 
Caroline's voice a.nd your flute sound on the water, Percy^ 
Herbert, I see, has found poetry, as usual, and made Miss Har- 
court his companion ; you must te'l me what verses our beauti- 
ful river I'ecalled this afternoon ; and you, Emmy, have you any 
more sketches to fill up V 

Her children eagerly enleied on their day's enjoyment — Her- 
bert conquering his anxiety, to emulate his modier's calmness, 
but KlisB Harcourt Lad been too painfully startled by the unu- 
sual expression of forcibly-controllod Buffering on her friend's 
face, to do bo with any success. Nearly an hour, however, 
passeJ animatedly as usual ; eadii found BO much to tell, and 
Percy was in such wild spirits, that it was utterly impossible for 
there to be any thing like a pause. Tea had always been a 
favorite meal at Oakwood, as bringing all the family together 
after the various business of the day, and it continued to be so. 
They had lingered over it as usual, when Carohne suddenly 
exclaimed — 

" What has become of Eilen 1 I had quite forgotten her till 
this moment ; how neglectful she will think us ! Do ring the 
bell, Percy, that we may send and let her know," 

" If she has no recollection of meal-time, I really think we 
need not trouble oui-selves about her," was Percy's lialf-jesting, 
half-earnest reply, for Ellen's changed manner to his mother 
had made him more angry with her, and for a longer time to- 
gether, than he had ever been with any body, especially a 
woman, in his life. He stretched out his hand, however, to ring 
the bell, hut Mrs. Hamilton stopped him. 

" You need not, Pei-cy ; your cousin will not wish to join us," 
she said ; and her tone was now so expressive of almost anguish, 
that every one of that happy party startled and looked at her 
with the most unfeigned alarm, and Percy, evei-y thought of jest 
and joyouaiiess checked, Ihi-ew his ai'ms round her, exclaim- 
ing— 

" Mother dearest ! what 7ias happened ] — that unhappy girl 
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your heart aC once ; siie will bring you nothing but sonuw for 
all your love." 

" Percy, how can you be eo harsh ? — how unlike you !" ex- 
claimed Emmeline, indignantly, as Mre. Hamilton's head, iov a 
few minutes of natural weakness, sunk on her son's encircling 
aim. " We have all given mamma trouble and pain eiiou^i 
one time or other, and what would have become of us if she 
had cast us off 1 and Ellen has no mother, too-rfor shame !" 

"Hush!" answered Percy, almost sternly, for there were 
times when he could quite throw off the boy. " This ia no 
light or coramou matter, to affect my mother thus. Sliall we 
Bend for Mr. Howard, mother ?" he continued, fondly ; " in my 
father's absence he is your ablest iKend — we can only feel, not 
counsel." 

But ihei-e are times when feeling can aid in bringing back 
control and strength, when counsel alone would seem so harsh 
and cold, we can only weep before it; and tbe fotid affection 
of her children, the unusual assumption of protecting manliness 
in Percy, so touchingly united with the deep respect that pre- 
vented the least inti'usive question as to the cause of her distress 
tin she chose to reveal it, gave her power to send back the tears 
that had escaped at first so hot and fa£t, and though still holding 
his hand, as if its very pressure was suppoit, she was enabled 
calmly to relate the fatal discovery of that evening. Its effect 
was, it) ti-uth, as if a thunderbolt bad fallen in the midst of 
tbem. An execration, forcibly checked, but passionate as bis 
nature, burst from the lips of Percy, as he clasped his arm 
close round his mother, as thus to protect her from the misery 
he felt himself. Herbert, with a low cry of pain, buried bis 
face in his hands. Caroline, shocked and bewildered, but her 
first thought for her mother, could only look at, and feel for her, 
quite forgetting that her every prejudice against Ellen did in- 
deed seem fumlled. Emmeline at first looked stunned, then 
sinking down at Mrs. Hamilton's feet, hid ber face on her lap, 
and so jbed with such uncontrolled violence, that it might have 
seemed as if she herself, not Ellen, were the guilty cause of ah 
this misery. Miss Harcourt, like Caroline could only think 
and feel for Mrs. Hamilton ; for she knew so well all the hope, 
iotsTest, and love which Ellen had excited, and what must be 
the bitter suffetiug of this fearfid disappoiniment 

'■ Do not weep thus, love," Mi's Hamilton said, addressing 
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Emmeline, after nearly a quarter of an hour bad passed, and 
ihe various emolions of eacb individual had found vent in words 
well illustrative of their res]>ective characters; all biKEmmeline 
who continued to sob bo painfully, that her mother successfiillj 
forgot her own sorrow to comfort her. "Ellen is still vet'-- 
young, and though she is giving us all this misery and diaai 
pointment now, she may become all we can wish hei-, by-and- f'V 
Wo must not give op all hope, because now all my cares set-m 
so blighted. There is some fatal mystery attached to hei . .-li- 
duct ; for I am indeed deceived if she is not very wretched ^•■<i 

" Then why does she not speak V rejoined Percy, impetaou.. 
ly 1 for when he found his mother resuming; conti'ol and firmness, 
he had given vent to his indignation by striding hastily up and 
down the room. " What but the most determined hardihood 
and wickedness can keep her silent, when you promise forgive- 
ness if she will but speak t What mystery can there, or ought 
tiere, to fee about her, when she has such an indulgent friend 
as yourself to bring all her troubles to 1 Wretched ! I hope 
she is, for she deserves to bo, if it were only for her base in- 
gratitude." 

" Percy I dear Percy ! do not speak and judge so very harsh- 
ly," interposed Herbert, with deep feeling ; " there does, indeed, 
seem no excuse for her conduct, but if we ever should find that 
there is some extenuating cause, how unhappy we shall be for 
having judged her still more hai^shly than she deserved." 

" It is impossible we can do that," muttered Percy, continu 
ing his angry walk. " Nothing but guilt can be the cause of 
her keeping any thing from my mother. Ellen knows, as wo 
all know, that even error when confessed, has always been for- 
given, sorrow always soothed, and every difficulty removed. 
What can her silence spring from, then, but either defying 
obstinacy or some blacker sin V 

" It does seem like it, unhappily," rejoined Caroline, but very 
sorrowfully, not at all as if she triumphed in her own previous 
penetration ; " but she can not persevei'e in it long. Deai 
mamma, do not look so distressed : it is impossible she can 
resist you for any length of lime." 

" She has iesisted every oiFer of kindness, my dear child, 
and it is the difficulty as to what course to pursue, to compel 
Buhmission and confession, that so grieves and perplexes me." 

" Let mo seelc Mr, Howard, dearest mother," answered Her 
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bei't; " he is ao good, so kind, i 
that I really think Ellen will Bc 
her mistaken silence, if ho speak ti 
Mrs. Hamikou paused for some 
" I believe you are right, Herbeit. If 1 must have counsel 
out of my own family, I can not go to a kinder, wiser, or more 
silent friend. If the fearful shame wliich I must inflict on EUen 
to-night of proving Robert's innocence before my whole htiuse- 
hold, by the denouncement of her guilt, have oo effect in sofl- 
cning her, I will appeal to him." 

" Oil, mamma, must this be — can you not, will you not spai-e , 
ber this 1" unplored Emmeline, clinging to her mother, in pas- 
sionate entreaty; " it would kill me, I know it would. Bo not 
— Ao not expose her to such shame." 

" Do you think it Ib no suffering' to my mother to be called 
upon to do this, Emmeline, that you add to it by this weak 
interference ?" i-eplied Pei'cy, sternly, before his mother could 
reply. " Shame! she has shamed us all enough. There wanis 
little more to add to it." 

But Emmeline's blue eyes never moved from her mother's 
face, and Miss Harcourt, longing to spare Mrs. Hamilton the 
sufTering of such a proceeding, tried to peisuado her to evado 
it, but she did not succeed. 

" One word of oonfession-:-one evidence that her sin originated 
iu a momentary temptation, that it conceals nothing darker — 
one real proof of penitence, and God knows how gladly I would 
have spared myself and her; but aa it is, Lucy, Emmeline, do 
not make my duty harder." 

Few aa these words were, the tone that spoke them was 
enough. No more was said, and Mrs. Hamilton tried, but with 
very little success, to turn her chilili-en's thoughts tu other and 
pleaaanter things. Time seemed to lag heavily, and yet when 
the prayer be!) sounded, it fell on every heart as some fearful 
knell which must have been struck too soon. 

AH were assembled in the library, and in their respective 
places, all but one, and Herbert waited her appearance. 

" Tell Miss Fortescae that we are only wa.iiing for her to 
commence prayers ;" and Fanny, the young ladies' attendant, 
departed to obey, wondering at Misa Ellen's non-appearance, 
but hearing nothing unusual in her mistress's voice. She re- 
turned, but still they waited; again the door unclosed, and 
Emmeline bent forward in an attitude of agony and shame 
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unable even to look at her cousin, whose plat 

hei-; but the words she dreaded came not 

bis mother's sign, commenced the service, and it proceeded as 

usual. The foaiS'ul struggle in Mrs. Hamilton's gentle bosom, 

who might read, save the all-pitying God, whom she so fervently 

addressed for strength and guidance 1 The voice of her son 

ceased, and the struggle was over. 

" Before we part far the night," she said, wheti all but one 
had arisen, " it is necessary that the innocent should be so justi- 
fied before you all, that he should no longer be injured by 
suspicion and avoidance. It is nearly two months since your 
master assured you of his own and of my perfect conviction that 
itobert Langford had told the truth, and that the missing notes 
had been unfortunately lost by him ; not appropiiated, as I fear 
most of you have believed, and are still inclined to do. The 
complete fiiilure of eveiy oeaicb foi them has induced a veiy 
'incomfortable feeling among \ou all as to the person on whom 
suspicion of finding and approptiating them might fall none 
but the household liequentmg that pauicular path and none 
being able to suppose that the stoim could have so dispeised 
as to lose all trace of them I a(,knowledge it was unlikely, 
but not BO unlikely as that Robeit Langfoid shmld ha\e failed 
in honesty, or that any of my household should haveappiopiiated 
or concealed them. All mystery is now, however, at an end ; 
the missing notes have been traced and found ; and that all 
suspicion and discomfort may be removed from among you, it 
becomes my duty to designate the individual who has thus 
transgressed every duty to God and man, not by the sin alone, 
but by so long permitting the innocent to suffer for the guilty, 
more especially as that individual is one of my own family" — 
for one moment she paused, whether to gain strength, or to give 
more force to her concluding words, no one could tell — " Ellem 

FoBTESCUB !" 
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The exLilement which leigned in the eenants' hall, aftei 
they haA withdrawn, in the moaC icspectful silence, fiom the li- 
biaiy, was extiemc Rohert, u'terly unable to lealize lehef in 
thio pioof of his own innocence, could only pace the hall in 
agony, deploring hia mad caieJessnefes, whiih, by exposing to 
temptation, hid caused it all, and Moiiis and Ellis deepened 
the remoiBe by peifectly agieeing with him Befoie they sepa- 
lated, the old stewaid called theni all together, and, hia voice 
tiembling with agitation, the tears actually luTramg down his 
furrowed cheeks, told them that even as then- mistress had done 
her duty to the utmost, ay, moie than the utmost by them — for 
it must have well-nigh broken her heart to do it — a soleinn duty 
was demanded irom them to her, and that if either man, woman, 
or child failed in it, he should know that they had neitlier feeling, 
honor, nor gratitude in their hearts, and deserved and should 
be scouted by them all ; and that duty was never to let the 
event of that night pass their lips, even to each other. It was 
enough that all mystery aud suspicion had been taken from 
thera, a.nd that time would clear up the remainder ; he never 
would believe the grandchild of bis mistress's father, one she 
had so loved and caied lor, could willfully act as appearances 
seemed to say ; that he was sure, one day or other, they would 
all find there was much more to pity than to blame ; and till 
then, if they had the least spark of generous or grateful feeling, 
they would forget the whole affair, and only evince their sense 
if their mistress's conduct, by yet greater respect and attention 
;o their respective duties. 

The old man s bpeech was garrulous, and perhaps ofteii 
faulty in grammar bit it came from the heart, and so went to 
the heait at once and not one held back from the pledge of si 
lei ce I e demandetl Fhoi e ai e some who imagine that the re 
finement ot ieeling wl ich alone could actuate Morris's speech, 
and Its warm and immediate response, is only to bo found 
among the educated and the nch : how iittlo those who thus . 
eupposp indPi^tinl the bumin h nrt ! Kindness hegets kind- 
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ness; and if superiors will but tbink of, and seek tiie happiness, 
lemporal and eternal, of their inferioi-a —will but prove that they 
aie considered as children of one common Father — there needs 
no equality of rank to create eriuality of happiness, or equality 
of refined, because tme SeeXmg. 

The next morning, when Mrs. Hamilton had occasion to 
speak to -Morris about some farm receipts, which had not been 
forthcoming the preceding day, she recalled him as he was de- 
parting ; but the words she had to say seemed unusually diffi- 
;u!i, for her voice audibly faltered, and her fece was coropleto- 
Jy shaded by her hand. It was simply to ask that wfeich Mor- 
ris's loving rererence had already done ; and when the old man, 
iu those earnest accents of hsartfeit respect and kindness which 
never can be mistaken, related what had passed, his mistress 
hastily extended her hand to him, saying, in a tone he never 
forgot — 

" God bless you, Morris ! I ought to have known your love 
for your master's liouse would have urged this, without any re- 
quest from me. I can not thank you enough." The kiss he 
vejitared to press upon the delicate hand which pressed nis 
rough palm, was not unaccompanied, though ho did force back 
the tear, and most respectfuSly, yet very earnestly, beseech his 
mistress not to taiie on too much. There must he some cause, 
some mystery ; no one belonging to her could bo have acted 
without some very fearful temptation, some very powerful rea- 
son, and it would all come straight one day. 

But whatever the future, the present was only suffering ; for, 
to obtain a full confession from Ellen, Mre. Hamilton felt so ab- 
solutely incumbent on her, that she steadily refused to listen to 
either pity or affection, which could shake her firmness ; and the 
opinion and advice of Mr. Howard strengthened the determina- 
tion. He had a private interview with Ellen, but it was attended 
with BO very little success, that he left her far more bewildered 
and grieved than he had sought her ; but fiiily convinced it was 
more hardihood and obstinacy, which caused her incomprehen- 
sible and most guilty silence. Not even allowing, as Mre. Ham- 
ilton had, that there was any evidence of misery and remorse; 
perhaps she had been more quiet, more resolutely calm, and if 
it had not been for the strong appearances against her, he sure- 
ly must have seen it was the sti-ength and quiet of despair, not 
itin defiance he believed. 

"■ This rebellious spirit must he conquered," he said, on rejoin 
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ing Mrs. Hamilton, who, with her childi-en and Mi^ Haruouiti 
had moat anxiously and yet hopefully awaited the result of his 
lijlerfeience. " We should actually be shating her sin, if we 
permit her to conquer us by obduracy and self-will. Solitary 
confinement and complete idlenesaa may bring her to a better 
temper, and, in fact, should he persisted in, till a full confession 
bo made. If that fail, my dear Mrs. Hamilton, your niece 
should be banished from Oakwood. She must not remain hero, 
a continual Kource of anxiety and misery to you, and of success- 
ful hardihood to hei-self ; but of that there will be time enough 
to think when you have an answer from Mr. Hamilton; his 
judgment from a distance may be wiser than cure on tbe spot, 
and irritated as we ai'e by such unaccountable obstinacy iti 
one we have always thought almost too yielding," 

And it was this incomprehensible change of character, in 
seeming, that still more perplexed Mi's. Hamilton, and so made 
her beJieve there must be some worse fault, or dangerous en- 
tanglement, demanding such resolute pertinacity in conceal- 

Ciosely connected with Ellis's piivato apartments, and having 
neither inlet nor outlet, save through the short passage opening 
from her sitting-room, were two small but not uncomfortable 
apartments, opening one into the other, and looking out on a 
very pretty but (juite unfrequented part of the park. They had 
often been used when any of Ellis's children or grandchildren 
came to see her, and were in consequeuce almost snfliciently 
habitable, witbout any further prepaiadon, except the turning 
one into a sitting-room, which Ellb's active care speedily ac- 
complished. Her mistress inspected them, at her desire, sug- 
gested one or two additional comforts, and then held a long 
confidential convei-sation with her. She had such perfect con- 
fidence in her {for Ellis had been from a child — married, and 
become mother and widow, and married her children — all as an 
inmate of the Hamilton family, and had held the confidential 
post of housekeeper fur sixteen years), that she did not hesitate 
one moment to commit Ellen, entirely to her care, at least till 
she could receive an answer about her from her husband. She 
depended on her to watch over her health, to see that she took 
daily exercise with her, in those parts of the park where she 
was not likely to attract notice, as being with her instead of with 
any member of her family, and that she took her regular meala; 
to be with her whenever she took them, and at casual tinnes ii 
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the day, not so as to remove the impression of solitude bdiI dis- 
grace, but to be enabled to wateh her closely, and tlie least 
Bymptom of a softeuiug spirit to report instantly to lier, 

" She will, of course, join us in the hours of devotion, though 
not occ'ipying ! e ■ us lal place for she who his lowerec herself 
in the sight ofGdatdm b hhh mbl f my d 

mestics, may no 1 k 1 b h m 1 d 1 

sion. " Bui of ray d te m ^ V 1 1 i^y 

aware ; and she 11 g w h as 1 1 1 I il h 

no lemarli mad fti h h I d B I d h 

as you can, Ell w h y h w d 

watchful guard & i m j hi! my 

be so softened, h y il hll h p 1 1 p I g 

And now to see fa 

But Percy's wlfl 11 qb pdll 

mother found herself in tlieir usual sittmg-room, and in the midst 
of them all, before she could seek Ellen ; and when, with half 
reproach, she told him, that she had still a most painful duty to 
accomplish, therefore he ought not to have prevented it, ho an- 
swered impetuously — 

" Mother, you shall not see Ellen any mare alone ! she has 
made you miserable enough already, and each tiuje that she sees 
you, her deceitful appearance of remorse and suffering, for they 
can not be real, or she would speak, but add to it; send for her 
here, and tell her your decision before us all." 

And Mrs. Hamilton complied, for she felt as if her firmness 
would be less likely to fail, than if Ellen attempted any thing like 
supplication with her alone. But not a word of supplication 
came. Ellen had answered the summons, by quietly accompa- 
nying Ellis, who had been sent for her, to her aunt's presence, 
pale, indeed, as marble, but so tearless and still, aa to seem un- 
moved. An expression of actual relief stole over her features 
as she heard her sentence, undisturbed eveu when told that this 
would only be, till Mr, Hamilton's sentence came ; as, if she 
continued silent until then, of coui^e whatever severer measures 
ae raiglit dictate would be instantly obeyed. But when Mre. 
Hamilton proceeded to say that she intended writing the whole 
affair to Edward, that his influence might awaken her to a sense 
of the fearfully aggravated guilt slie was incuning by lier si- 
lence, an expression of the most intense agijny succeeded the 
previous calm, and sinking down before her, Ellen wildlj 
implored— 
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"Oh, aunt Eamelne n n e cy spa e I m! ifo not, ob, do 
not throw s ch shdn o upon h m I e vb f> so brave, admired, 
bonored !d ntoh fjulieayjjty left, do not make him 
bate me, loathe n e to ry o o ly bi iher [ he must thivw 
niei>ir. H wca 1 e bea such el anie upon his name! Oh, do 
with me mo e than you 1 ave said any thing, every thing, but 
tbat. Bpaie b m' 

"Spare hiji joiraelf interposed Percy sternly. — (He was 
Btaading, with bis arms crossed, by a window ; Herbert was 
teaninff at the Ijack of Mrs. Hamilton's chair; Caroline and 
Miss Harcourt trying very steadily to work, and Emmeline 
bending over a drawing, which her tears were utterly spoiling). 
— "If the knowledge of your sin make him miserable, as it 
must, be youraelf the one to save him — you alone can. Speak 
■ — break this determined and most guilty silence, and his influ- 
ence will not he needed, and my mother will be silent to him 
concerning what has passed, now and forever, as we will all. 
If you so love him, spai'e him the shame you have brought on 
all of us; if not, it is mere words, as most be the love you have 
professed all these years for my mother." 

Ellen turned her face toward him for a single minute, with 
such an expression of unutterable misery, that he turned hastily 
away, even his anger in part subdued, and Mrs. Hamilton could 
scarcely reply. 

" 1 can not grant your request, Ellen, for to refuse it, ap- 
pears to me the only means of softening you. It may be a full 
fortnight before I can write to Edward, for we must receive 
letters first. If during that interval you choose to give me the 
only proof of repentance that can satisfy me, or bring the least 
. hope of returning happiness to yourself, I shall now know how 
to act. I would indeed spare your brother this bitter shame, 
but if you conlinue thus obdurate, no entreaties wifl move me. 
Rise, and go with Ellis. Punishment and misery, I'epentance 
and pardon, are all before you ; you alone can choose. I shall 
interfere no moj-e, till your uncle's sentence comes." And long- 
ing to end this painful scene, for her mistress's sake, Ellis led 
Ellen from the i-oora, and conducted her to the apartments as- 
signed her. She felt much too angj-y and annoyed at the pain 
and trouble Ellen, was giving her mistress, to evince any thing like 
kindness toward her at first, but she had not been under her care 
above a week before her feelings underwent a complete change. 

Sufleriiig as she was enduring, more especially from the con- 
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viction, that to every one of those she loved (for affection for 
each one of the iamily bad now returned with almost passionate 
violence) she must be an object of hate and loathing, yet that 
her liin was known, was a relief eo inexpressibly blessed, sbe 
fek strengthened to endure every thing else. She know, and her 
God knew, the agonized temptation to the momentary act, and 
the cause of her determined silence. She felt there was strange 
cotrrfbrt in that; though she knew no punishment could be too 
severe for the sin itself) and she prayed constantly to be enabled 
to bear it, and still not to betray her brother ; and the ci>nse- 
quence of these petitions was a calm, gentle, deeply submissive 
demeanor. Not a murmur ever passed her iips, and Elhs 
scarcely ever saw the signs of teare, which she longed for; for 
the quiet, but. fearfully intense suffering, Ellen's very evident 
daily portion, alarmed her for its effect upon her always delicate 
health. As yet, however, there was no outward appearance of 
its failing, it rather bore up, fiom the cessation of the nervous 
dread and constant terror, which she had endured before ; and 
before Mr. Hamilton's letter arrived, a month after the fatal dis- 
covery, Kllis had drawn her own conclusions, and her manner, 
instead of being distant and cold, had become so excessively 
kind and feeling, that the poor girl felt some heavy change 
most bo impending, she dared not look to the continuance of 
such comfort. 

But Mrs. Hamilton never saw her niece, save when no words 
could pass between them; and she could not judge as Ellis did. 
She could only feel, as each day passed, without bringing the 
desired proof of son'ow and amendment, more and more bewil- 
dered, and very wretched. Though, for her children's sake, she 
so conquered the feeling as, after the firat week, to restore cheer- 
fulness, and promote the various amusements they had all so en- 
joyed. Ellen's disappearance had of course to be accounted for, 
to the intimate friends with whom they so constantly wei« ; but 
her acknowledgment that sbe had been disappointed in her, 
and that her conduct would not allow her any social or domes 
tie indulgence, at least for a time, satisfied the elder members. 
Annie, for the first time, discovered that Caroline was hei 
match in ciovemess, merely from her excessive truth a:id sim- 
plicity, and that, maneeuvre as she might, she could not discover 
the SEoaliest clew to this sudden mystery. And Mary, for the 
first time, and on this one subject alone, found Herbeit and 
Rmmeline impenetrably reserved. 
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As soon as Mrs. Langford had been informed by hex 
his mistress's desire, of the unanswerable proof of his ti 
she hastened to the Hall, and Tequosting a private interview 
with Mrs. Hamilton, placed at once in her hands all the trink- 
ets and watch, with which she had been at different times in- 
trusted ; related all that bad passed between her and Miss For- 
tescue, the excessive misery she seemed to be eniJiiiing ; and 
confessed that the few pounds she had given her, as the sums 
obtained by the sale of the trinkets, she hail advanced herself, 
having resolved that nothing should induce her to dispose of 
them ; and that of course it was the difficulty she had in advanc- 
ing their right value, which had occasioned the lengtli of Time 
that had elapsed since Ellen had first sought her. 

" Would it not go far to prove she really did wish to return 
the money 1" Mrs. Hamilton thought, long after the widow had 
left her, and the sums >!he had advanced returned with iiiterest 
" Was it to return the fatally appiopnated sum or because she 
needed more? Ellen hal so poaitively and with such agony 
asseited the first that it was scarcely possible to disbeUeie 
her; but what was this feaiful difficulty this piossing demand 
by one so young ftr so muLh money { Why if it weie com 
paratively innocent would she not speak 1 The moie she 
thought, the moie perplexed and anxiou* she seemed to become 
The act itself of endeavoiing to disp le ot the tiinkets espe 
cialiy those that had been given and leceived asdouHy valuable 
because they had been worn by 1 er mother would } ave been 
sufficiently faultj to have occasioned natural difpleasute but 
compared with ttUej known and unknown faults it sunk iito 
almost nothing Mrs Hamilton collected them all together 
those Mrs. Langfnid had returned and ihe few leraaining m 
s drawer and carefully put them away till 
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out reveaiiiig lier iden y h h 1 d h 1 that it 

was scarcely possible 1 t II vas no 

false humility, but the J p f g d 'oh ftii' 

having been the cause f J y 

Tea days after Elle mpns mil d from 

Sir Edward Manly, wh 1 M H m 1 h 1 1] d 1 to as 
necessary to he received h f 1 Id h ephew, 

and the uewa it brough , b g! m wi II y d uld at 
unolher lime have been I'eceived with th oi es d li i . Ed- 
ward vraa returning. In three weeks, o n 1 h utmost, 
after the receipt of his commander's 1 h h be with 
them all ; invalided homo for a three f m I leave. 
There had been another, aod rather g g merit, in 
which young Forteacue had stil! more d g h 1 himself; 
but from his headlong coui-age had bee ly b ot at all 
seriously, hurt. Sir Edward intended sending the pn'ate frigate 
wliich-ihey had taken to England, as she was a tight-built, well 
looking crafi enough, he wrdte, if manned with honorable men 
instead of desperate villians ; and had nominated Harding and 
Fortescue to accompany the second lieutenant, as her officers. 

The name of Harding produced no disagreeable reminiscen- 
.ces in Mi-s. Hamilton's mind. It bad been so very long since 
Edward had even mentioned him, that she had almost forgotten 
his early fancy for him. Her only thought now was thankful- 
ness that her gallant nephew had been preserved, and that he 
was coming liorno. It couM scarcely be pleasure she felt, 
though al! the young party did, for there was such an excite- 
ment in Edward's courage, and in his having been in two des- 
perate engagements, and seen so much, that, with the buoyancy 
happily natural to well-disposed youth, they could only think 
and talk of his return, forgetting the alloy that must cloud it, 
Percy and Herbert hoped he would aiiive within the three 
weeks, as then they should be with him at least a week or ten 
days. If delayed, he would very provokingly just ai'iive as they 
would be returning to college. 

Afier much pajnful deliberation, Mrs. Hamilton determined 
oti making Herbert her messenger with these unexpected tid- 
ings to Ellen ; hoping more than she expressed that his gentle 
eloquence in bTinging before her the misery to which she must 
condemn her bi-other if she would persist in this silence, and so 
compel an appeal to him, would have some effect; especially 
trt she charged him [:o impress upon her that even now confes- 
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hikrti should btiiig pardon, and concealment of all from Edwari, 
Herbert gladly underLook the mission, and so feelingly, so eara- 
estly discharged it, that poor Ellen felt more heart-broken than 
tjhe had done yet, and almost incapable of retaining her fii-m- 
ncHS. But she did ; for danger to Edward seemed more immi- 
nent now that he was coming home, to the very vicinity of his 
dreaded uncle, than when he was at a distance. She could 
only fee! tbaukful — if concealment were indeed so absolutely 
necessai-y as he had declared it to be — that Mr. Hamilton was 
Bidl from home, and might continue to be so during Edward's 
visit. It was difficult to repress the sickening shudder, when 
Herbert chanced to mention that Harding was her brother's 
companion in his voyage home, and difficult, not to express 
more disappointment than the occasion warranted, that Edward 
had not.answer-ed her last letter. He must have received it, 
Heiben said, for Sir Edward acknowledged his fiither's, in 
which hera to Edward iiad been inclosed. He left her after a 
veryfonginterview, deeply grieved at the failure ofall his persua- 
Morjs.iill his remonstrances, but compelled, he could not satisfac- 
toiily explain why, either to himself or to his family, to pity far 
more than to blame. Percy declared, as did Caroline and Miss 
Harcourt, that it must be only his own too kind and gentle dis- 
position, which never could blame any body or any thing. Mrs. 
Hamilton was bitterly disappointed; Mr. Howai-d insisted that 
such obduracy demandednothingbut the sternest treatment, and 
he only wished Mr. Hamilton's letter could arrive at once. He 
saw Ellen again himself twice in the five weeks, which elapsed 
between the discovery of her sin and the arrival of Mr. Hamil- 
tan's answer ; but if kindness had so failed, it was comparative- 
ly easy to resist his well-intentioned, but in this case utterly 
mistaken sternness. He was in genei-ai so kind even in his judg- 
ments, that Mrs. Hamilton thought he must have some reason 
to believe Ellen so thoroughly hardened, and from his report 
of her was enabled to impart her husband's sentence with more 
firmness, than . had she listened to her own kind, etiH loving 
heart. 

ft was as she and Mr. Hr)ward had both expected. Ellen 
was no longer to remain at Oakwood, but to be placed under 
the care of a maiden lady, living in Yorkshire, a relation of 
Mr. Hamilton, and one who had occasionally visited Oakwood, 
and was, therefore, well knowTi to Mrs. Hamilton, and to Ellis 
too,, and regarded with such d'slike by the latter, as to make 
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her actually venture to entreat her mistress not to send Misa 
Ellen to lici; she was sure it wouU break hi;r lieart. Now 
Miss Seidon was one of the woithiest women that ever breatlieil 
— honest, atrQiglitfot'ward, truth -speakiug litei*ally to a, fault, 
but as honl aa she was true. Whether she ever had any ieel- 
ings or iiot, Mi-s. Hamilton, with all her penetration," never 
could (tiscover ; but the good she did was immense in practical 
benevolence, though the quick sympathy, the kindJy woiJ, the 
indulgent thought, seemed utterly uoknown. She had no pity 
for faults or failings, always declaring forbearance and love 
were all foify; "if a branch were in the slightest degree de- 
cayed, cut it off; if the blight extend to the root, destroy it," 
she was fond of saying. As for youthful follies or errore, ahe 
had no patience with them, for never having been, or rather 
felt young iierself, she could not understand the age in others. 
Ellis had not discrimination enough to discei'n the good which 
lay under this very disagi^eeable exterior; Mrs. Hamilton l>ad; 
and suffering as she knew a residence with her must be to 
Ellen, if indeed she were really the character she had seemed 
in childhood — though the last few months had so contradicted 
it — ahe felt bei' husband had decided wisely, spite of the misei'y 
which still even the very thought of sending her orphan niece 
so completely from her, was to herself Mr. Hamilton's letter 
read harehly, but his wife knew his high, almost stern princi- 
ples; he had not seen Ellen's evident anguish; he could only 
judge from the relation which had been sent him, and all which 
that told was indeed against her. Of course he said, if she had 
confessed, and her confession in any degree pleaded for her, 
his wife would use her own judgment as to ihe period of her 
banishment ; but he could not imagine any cause for her conduct 
sufficiently excusing, aa to demand the avoidance of his 



Miss Seldon'a last visit to Oakwood was sufficiently well 
remembered by the young Hamiltons (thougli it was before 
their cousins had ariived from India}, for them all — even Percy 
and Caroline, the most indignant against Ellen — to think of 
their father's sentence with the deepest regret, and with almost 
di-ead foi- its effect on Ellen. 

" If she did but know her, she must speajt," was Emmeline'd 
OKciamation. " I did not feel quite sure that I was my own 
happy self, all the time she was with us." 

"The atmosphere was fi'ozen twenLy degiees below Eero in 
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ttU the rooma she frequenteJ, though it was otherwise a hot 
iiimmer," rejoined Percy; " and in Yorkshire — " 

" Pray do cot joke, dear Percy ; I can not bear to think of 
Ellen going away frorn us at ali, much iess lo such a guardian, 
though I know she is very good," answered Herhert. 

" Now, my good feilow, do not attempt to say a word for 
Nancy Seldoii ; she was the only person in the world I ever 
heard you acknowledge you disliked; so what must she be I 
Worthy ! no douht, or my father would not have trusted Ellen 
to her, but for any thing else — " 

"Poor Ellen I she little knows to what her obstinacy is con- 
demning her," rejoined Caroline ; I wish she did and then she 
might spare herself and mamma, too ; though I fear even con- 
fe^ion would not help her much now." 

Mrs. Hamilton might and did think with them all, but she 
could not swerve from her duty. She wrote at once to Miss 
Seldon, not enteiing into particulars, but merely asking if she 
would consent to take charge of a relative, whose conduct de- 
manded more tigid watchflilnesa and care, and an entire cessa- 
tion of indulgence, than could be the case in the family circle at 
Oakwood. She and her husband had such perfect confidence 
in her, she said, that if she could oblige them by undertaking 
the duty, they knew, without any assurance on her part, that 
she would discharge it faithfully. The yearly sum they offered 
was large, because tbey wished their young relative to have 
all the comforts and appurtenances of a ^enflewoman, and the 
advantages of the best education, the city near which she re- 
sided, could afford. Mrs. Hamilton had no doubt of the aifirm- 
ativB nature of the reply, for Miss Seldon owed the recovei-y of 
her fortune and position entirely to the exertions of Mr. Ham- 
ilton ; and she had told him, once for all, that if slie could but 
serve or oblige him in any way, gi'eat or small, it would make 
her iar happier than she had ever been, or was likely to be in 
her solitary life. The letter written and dispatched, Mrs. Ham- 
ilton summoned Ellen once more to her presence. 

The Bcoae was again the library, where she had been writing, 
and the time wearing the short twilight of October. It was 
three weeks, rather more, since Sir Edward Manly's letter bad 
been received, and Edward was, therefore, almost daily ex- 
pected. The feelings with which his unhappy sister looked to 
his return it would be a vain attempt to define. At times the 
intense longing to tee him again, caused a wild, elmost sick 
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feeling of pltssure, chat slie might, perhape, 80 soon do so; 
then came all that had passed, and she pictured his anger, hia 
loathing — Ei'ue it had been for him, but he had not thought of 
BUch a deed. He would, he must hate and spurn her, too ; and 
the idea of meeting him became absolute agony. Then — and 
she sbuddered in dread — would he think that he must acknowl 
edge it was for him she had thus acted 1 and, if so, had sbe nol 
betrayed instead of saving him? Incit^ent after incident in 
tbeir childhood rose before her, to give her hope that he v^ould 
be silent now as then, and not betray himself; but these con- 
tending terrors, united with the constant though silent suffering 
of her banishment from ail she loved, the utter hopelessness as 
to the end of this trial, had not been without their effect on the 
outward frame. Ellis did not see it, from so constantly watch- 
ing her, and from Ellen never refiising to take the exercise she 
desired her, and not mafcing.a single complaint as to the pain it 
was sometimes to walk, and always to swallow her meals ; but 
as she stood opposite to her aunt, in the full light of the oriel 
window — her approach had been so noiseless, Mrs. Hamilton, 
who was bending over some papers, did not see her till she 
chanced to look up — the attenuation of form and feature was 
eii vei7 visible, that her aunt could not prevent herself from 
starting painfully, and the woida with which she had intended 
to addi-ess her fmze on her lips. It was with the utmost difS- 
culty she refrained from folding her to her heatt, and trying, 
by evei'y means affection could devise, to soothe ov remove that 
anguish, whatever its nature, far too deep and constant for one 
HO vei-y young; but how dared she do this, when, by this de- 
tei-mined silence, Ellen so defied her authority, and seemed so 
resolved that neither severity nor kindness, nor her own suffer- 
ings should humble her spirit, though they had even affected 
her frame '! 

Conquering with a, powerful effort the pleadings of affection, 
Mrs. Hamilton calmly entered on the subject for which she 
bad summoned her, reading to her a greater part of her uncle's 
letter, hoping that its severity would spare her the pain of any 
additional remarks. Every word seemed to burn itself on 
Ellen's brain. What she had hoped she knew not, for she 
thought she had never hoped at ail, but the words, " No cause 
can be excusing enough to justify the entire setting aside this 
tence," seemed by its agony to tell her that the thought had 
ered her mind, if the real cauBC were by any chance dis- 
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1 time restored to coiifi- 
rer, even that hope waa 

Mrs, Hamilton paused for a reply or an obseiTation, but non» 
came, and she continued, impressively — "I can scawiely hope, 
Ellen, that as even the idea of sparing your only brother shame 
and misery, on his return home, expecting- nothing but joy, 
after nearly three yeara' separation and exposuie to danger, 
has had no effect in softening you, that your uncle's sentence 
will. Once 1 should have believed that only the thought of 
leaving me, and going to the care of a stranger, would have 
urged you to apeaS directly. I can believe this no longer j but 
as I wish you to be with Edwai'd, at least part of his slay with 
lis, I shall postpotie your leaving ua, one month from to-day. 
If, indeed, Edward's influence be such that, for his sake, jou 
will make me a full confession and answer clearly and distinct- 
ly every question I put to you, your residence with Miss Sel- 
(ion shall be limited to three, six, ten, or twelve months, accoi-d- 
ing to the nature of the motive of this incomprehensible 
apparently most sinful conduct. If you leave us still obdi 
yeara will, in all probability, pass before we can feel sufficiently 
confident in the restored integiity and openness of your char- 
acter to pei-mit your i-eturn to us. The pain you are inflict- 
ing upon me it is useless to dwell upon. As the child of my 
only and most dearly loved sister, I have loved you, hoped for 
you, with little less intensity of affection than that I have borne 
toward my own; for I fell that, with the sole exception of 
your brother, I was the only being you had on earth united to 
you by ties of blood. How this conduct repays my love and 
yai'B yoti must answer to yourself; I can only be sensible of 
bitter disappointment. 

Again she slopped, evidently expecting a reply, but Ellen 
still remained silent. The short twilight of autumn had set in 
so suddenly, that Mrs. Hamilton was not aware her niece's cheek 
had become still paler, and that her white lips quivered repeat- 
edly, as if she sevei-al times tried to speak, but could not. After 
a silence of some minutes, she said — 

" If you are determined not to speak, Ellen, you may retire ; 
1 have told you all I wished to say, except that till you leave ua, 
though you will still occupy your present rooms, and be still 
under Ellis's care, you are at liberty to employ yourself, and gn 
about the house and grounds as usual." 
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El'.en turned, to go, still in that unbroken silence ; she had 
reached the low step dividing the upper part from the lower 
part jf the room, and whether slifi did not see it, or from eoijib 
other cause, the loom sudilenly reeled before her, and she fel! 
heavily forward. To spring toward her, i-aise her tenderly, 
bear her to the nearest couch, though she ao tremblei' herself at 
finding Ellen quite insensible, as to render the task unusually 
difficult, and to ring hastily for Ellis, was the work of a minute, 
but it was many minutes before their united efforts could bring 

"I knew it would break her heart, poor lamb!" was Ellis's 
exclamation, in a tone of most unusual excitement ; " thank 
God, thank God ! Master Edward's coming home, and that she 
is not to go till he does." 

'■ Have you so much confidence in his influence 1" asked her 
mistress, as, unable to resist the impulse, she bent down and re- 
peatedly kissed the cold brow and cheek, to which she was so 
earnestly striving to restore warmth, " God in mercy gi'ant jou 
may be right !" 

•'Right? Dear my lady!" (whenever Ellis was strongly 
moved, she always so addressed her mistress ;) " I would stake 
your confidence in me, which is all ray life's worth, if Master 
Edward is not at the bottom of it all, and that this poor child 
is sacrificing herself for some iancied danger to him 1 I saw 
enough of that work when thejr were young children, and I 
have noticed enough since she has been under my care." 

"Edward!" .repeated Mrs. Hamilton, so bewildered, as to 
stop for the moment chafing Ellen's cold hand; "Edward! 
bearing tiio high chai-acter he does ; what can he have to do 
with it 1" 

" I don't know, my lady, but I am sure he has. Young 
men, ay, some of the finest and bravest among us, get into diffi- 
culties sometimes, and it don't touch their characters as their 
oificers see thera, and Master Edward was always so terrified 
at the mere thought of my master knowing any of his faults; 
but — husb ! we must not let her know we suspect any thing, 
poor lamb ; it will make her still more miserable. You are 
better now, dear Miss Ellen, are you not 1" she added, sooth- 
ingly, as Ellen feebly raised her band to her forehead, and then 
slowly unclosed her eyes, and beheld her aunt leaning over 
her, with that same expression of anxious affection, which her 
illness had so often caused in her childhood. Sense, or lather 
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memory, had not quite returned, and her first words were, 
with a faint but happy smile — 

" I am better, dear aunt, tniich better ; I dare say I shall 
soon be well." But it was only a momentary forgetfuliieas ; 
fiwifi as thought came the whole of what hai3 so lately paaeed 
— her uncle's letter, her aunt's words, and murmuring, in a 
tono how painfully changed ! " I forgot — forgive me," she 
buried her face in the pillow. 

" Ellen, my dear Ellen ! why ■will you persist in making 
yourself and me ao miserable, when a few words would make 
us happier ]" exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton, almost imploringly, as 
she bent over her. 

" Do not urge her now, dear my lady, she is not wall enough ; 
give her till Master Edward comes ; I am sure she will Jiot 
resist him," answered Elhs, very respectfully, though meaning- 
ly, aa her look drew her mistrefis's attention to the shudder 
which convulsed Ellen's slight frame, at the mention of her 
brother. 

Pained and bewildered more than ever, Mrs. Hamilton, after 
waiting till the faintness seemed quite gone, and thinking that 
if the restraint of her presence were removed, Ellen might be 
relieved by tears, left her, desiring Ellis to let her know in a 
short time how she was. The moment the door closed, Ellei 
threw her arms round Ellis's neck, exclaiming passionately — 

" Take me away — take me away, dear Ellis ; I can not bear 
this room — it seems all full of misery ! and I loved it so once, 
and I shall love it again, when I am miles and miles away, and 
can not see it — nor any one belonging to it. Oh, Ellis, Ellis ! I 
knew you were too kind. I was too glad and contented to be 
with you ; it was not punishment enough for my sin — and 1 
must go away — acd I shall never, never see my aunt again — T 
l;now I shall not. Oh t if I might but die fir^t ! but I am too 
wicked for that; it is only the good that die." 

And almost for the first time since her sin had been discover- 
ed, she gave way to a long and violent iit of weeping, which, 
though terrible while it lasted, as the anguish of the young al- 
ways is, gi^eatly relieved her, and enabled her afl;er that daynot 
to revert in words (the thought never left her till a still more 
feaiful anxiety deadened it) to her uncle's sentence again. 

Mi's. Hamilton sat for a very long time alone after she bad 
left Ellen. Ellis's words returned to her again and again so 
pertinaciously, that she could not break from them. Edward t 
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tiie cause of it a!l — crnild it be possible 1 — couIJ it be, that he 
had p]ungei3 liinisdf inlo difficulties, and afraid lO appeal tr> liia 
uncle or her, had so worked on EDen as nol; only to ma.ko her 
send relief, but actually so to keep his secret, as to endure every 
thing rather than oeti-ay it 1 Circumstance after cii-cumstance, 
thought after thought, so congregated upon her, so seemed to 
burst into being, and flash light one from the other, that her 
mind ached beneath their pressure. Ellen's unhappiness tie 
day his last letter had been received, ber sudden illness — had it 
taken place before or after Robeit had lost the money ? She 
could not satisfy herself, for her husband's sudden summons to 
Feroe, hasty prepantions, and depai'ture, had rendei-ed aU the 
mouth confused and unsatisfactory m its recollections So in- 
tense was the relief of the idea, that Mrs Hamilton feaied to 
encourage it, lest it should pioie a meie fancy, and uige softer 
feelings toward hei niece than ought to be E\en the supposi- 
tion made her heait yearn towaid hei with such a feeling of 
love, almost of veneration foi the detentimed self devotion, so 
nEsentially woman's characteristic, that she lesolutely checked 
its ascendency. All her ptevioui fancies, that Ellen was no or- 
dinary child, that eaily sufFenng and neglect had, while ihej 
produced some childish faults, matured and deepened the capa 
bilities of endmance and coutiol, from the consciousness (oi 
rather existence, loi it was not the consciousness to the child 
herself) of strong feehng, leturned to hei, as if determined to 
confii-m Ellis's supposition The disappearance of her allow- 
ance ; her assertion, that she was seeking Mrs. Langford's cot 
tage, by that shorter but forbidden path, to try and get her te 
dispose of her trinltets, when the wind blew the notes to her 
hand — all now seemed connected one with the other, and con- 
firmed. She could well understand, how in a moment of al- 
most madness they might have been used without thought, and 
the after-effect upon so delicate a mind and conscience. Then, 
in contradiction to all this (a mere hypothesis raised on nothing 
firmer than Ellis's suppceition), came the c ' ' " 
accounts of Edward ; his captain's prid 
the seeming impossibility that he 
and what were they t The nat 
mind, she knew not why or how — but it made her tremble, by 
its probable explanation of the whole. A coarse or even less 
refined mind, would have either appealed at once to Ellen, as 
to the truth of this suspicion, or thought hei-self justified inlook- 
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ing over all Edward's letters to his aistei', aa thus to discovet 
the truth; but in Mrs, Hamilton's pure mmd the idea never even 
entered, though all her niece's papers and letters were in her 
actual possession. She could only feel to her heart's core with 
Ellis, " Thank God, Master Edv^ard's coming home !" and pray 
earnesUy that he might be with them, as they hoped and antici- 
pated, in a few, a very few days. 



CHAPTER VI. 



The earnest wishes and pi-ayers of Mrs. Hamilton and her 
faithful Ellis were disappointed. The latter part of t!ie month 
of September had been exceedingly stormy, and though thei'e 
was a lull from about the 3d to the 9th of October, the eijut- 
noctial gales then set in with the utmost fury ; continuing day 
after day, night after night, till the ear seemed aJmost to lire of 
the sound, and the mind, anxious for Mends at sea, despair of 
their cessation. During the few calm days, the yoting party at 
Oakwood had scarcely been absent from the windows, or from 
that part of the park leading to the Plymouth road, above an 
hour at a time. Percy and Herbert rode over to Plymouth, but 
were told the frigate could not be in for a full week. The late 
storms must have detained her, though she was a fast-sailing 
craft. It was a great disappointment to ihem, for on the lOlh 
of October college term began, and they were compelled to i^e- 
tura to Oxfoi-d. The cause of their mother's intense desire for 
Edward's return, indeed, they did not know; but they were 
most impatient to see him, and they hoped, they did not exactly 
know what, with regard to his influence with Ellen. However, 
the day of their departure came, and still he had not arrived, 
and the storms had recommenced. Percy had gone to say 
good-by to Ellis, with whom Ellen chanced at that moment to 
be.. Full of spirits and jokes, he determinately looked away 
from his cotisiii, took both Eilis's hands, and shook them with 
his tisua] heartiness. 

" Good-by, dear Ellis. I wonder if I shall ever feel myself 
a man when talking to you. Hc/W many tricks I have playe*' 
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you in this TOom, and you were always so good-natui-ed, even 
when one of my seat-crackevs set your best gown on fire, and 
quits spoiled it ; do you remember it ? 1 do think yon were 
nearly angry then, and quite enougii to make you ; and papa 
made me save up ray money to buy you a new dress. I did 
not play such a practical joke in a hurry again." 

Ellis laughed and perfectly i-emembered it, and with another 
hearty good-by he turned away, 

" You have forgotten your cousin, Mr. Percy," she said, dis- 
regarding Ellen's imploi-ing look. 

" When she remembei's her duty to my mother, I will re- 
member that she is my cousin," was his hasty answer, and ha 
hunied from tbe room as Herbert entered. His good-by to 
Ellis was quite as warm as Percy's, and then turning to Ellen, 
he put his arm round her, kissed her cheek, and aaid, with im- 
pressive earnestness — 

"God bless yon, dear Ellen! I hope you will be happier 
when we meet again, and. that it will not be so long before we 
do, as we fancy now ;" and, affected almost to tears at the 
grateful, humble look she raised to hia, he ieiV her. 

Overcome as much by the harshness of the generous, warm- 
hearted Percy, whom she so dearly loved, as by the gentle kind- 
ness'of Herbert, Ellen remained for several minutes with her 
arms on the table, her face hid upon them. She thought she 
was quite alone, for Ellis had gone about some of her business, 
when she was startled by Percy's voice. 

" I am a brute, Ellen, nothing less ; forgive me, and say 
good-by. I can't understand it at all, but angry as I am with 
yoo, your pale face haunts me like a specter, so we must part 
friends ;" and as she looked hastily up, he kissed her warmly 
twice, and ran away without another word. 

Dfys passed heavily, the gales seeming to increase in violence, 
and causing Mrs. Hamilton more terrible anxiety and vague 
dread than she allowed to be visible. The damage among the 
shipping was fearful, and the very supposed vicinity of the 
frigate to the Channel inci-eased the danger. The papers every 
moi'ning presented long lists of sliips wrecked, or fatally dis- 
mantled, loss of crews or part of them, mails and cargoes due 
but missing : and the vivid recollection o£ the supposed fate of 
her own brother, tbe wretchedness of the suspense befoie the 
fate of his vessel was ascertained, returned to heighten the 
fears that would gain ascendency for her nephew, and for ihf 
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effect of this terrible suspense on Ellen, more especially — if 
indeed she had endured all these weeks, nay, moutlis, of misery 
for him. 

At first Elieii seemed miconscioiis that there was any thing 
remarkable iti the delay, the thought of her own departure 
being uppermost ; but when the thought did press upon her, 
bow it carae she knew not — ihat of the given month the weeks 
were passing, and Edwaid had not arrived, and that there 
must be some reason for the long delay — storm, si ipwreck, 
death, all flashed upon her at once, and almost maddened her. 
The quiet calm of endurance gave way. She could not sleep 
at night from the tremendous winds ; not even when Ellis had 
a bed put up in her roora, and remained witli her all night her- 
self; she never complained indeed, hut hour after hour she 
would pace her room and the passage leading to Ellis's, till 
compelled to cease from exhauBtioD ; she would try steadily to 
employ herself with some difBcult study, and succeed, perhaps, 
for half an hour, but then remain, powerless, or recommence 
her restless walk. Mrs. Hamilton made several attempts vriih- 
out any apparent interference on her part, to get bor to sit 
occasionally with her and Misa Harcouvt, and her cousins, but 
she seemed to shrink from them all. Erameline, indeed, when 
once aware of tlie terrible trial she was enduring, would sit 
with her, drawing or working as if nothing had occurred to 
estrange them, and. try to cheer her by talking on many topics 
of interest. Caroline would speak to her kindly whenever she 
saw her. Miss HarcourC alone retained her indignation, for 
lio suspicion of the real cause of her silence ever entered her 

Pour Ellen felt that she dai-ed not indulge in the comfort this 
change in her aunt's and cousins' manner produced. She wanted 
to wean herself quite froni them, that ihe pang of separation 
might be less severe, but she only seem, d to succeed in loving 
them more. One thought, indeed, at length took such entii-e 
possession of her mind, as to deaden every other : — it was the 
hon'ible idea that as she had sinned to save Edward, pei-haps, 
fi'om merited disgrace, he would be taken from her; she never 
breathed it, but it haunted her night and day. Mr. Maitland 
saw her continually, but he plainly told Mrs. Hamilton, while 
the cause of anxiety and mental suffering lasted he could do 
her no good. It was a constant altemation of fearful excitement 
and complete depression, exhausting tlie whole syalem. Eeposa 
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anJ kindness — alas ! the latter might be given, but the former, 
in the present position of affairs, how could it be insured 1 

The month of grace was waniiio; ; only two days remained, 
and Edward had not arrived, and how could Mre. Hamilton 
obey her husband — whose every letter reiterated hia hope that 
she had. not been prevailed on to alter his sentence, if Ellen 
still remained silent — and send her niece fiom hert She came 
at length to the determination, that if another week passed and 
still there v/exs no tidings, not to let tliia fearful self-saciilioe, 
if it really were such, last any longer, hut gently, cautiously, 
tenderly as she could, prevail on Ellen to confide all to her, 
and promise, if Edward really had been eiring and in difficulties, 
all should be forgiven for her sake, and even hia uncle's auger 
averted. Once her determination takei], she fek better enabled 
to endure an anxiety which was injuring; her almost as much a' 
Ellen; and she turned to Eliis's room, v/hich she had lately 
^eiy often ftequenled fur she scatcely felt comlortalile when 
Ellen was out of her sight, though she had full confidence m 
Elhs's caie 

Ellen was asleep on a sofa, looking so wan, so haggaid — so 
alteied fiom the Ellen of five shoit months back, that Wi-s 
Hamilton sat down by hei Bide, pondering whethei «he was 
doing light to wait even anothei week, before she shiinld tiy 
to bnng lelief by avowing her suspicions — but would it bung 
lehef T and, after all, was il foi Edwatd ' or, had she been 
allowing aRLction and imagination to miolead and soften, when 
sternness might bIiJI be need( d ' 

Ellen woke with a statt as from some feaiful dream j.nd 
gained at Mrs Hamilton for a full tnmute as if she did not 
know her 

"My dear Ellen, what is it^ You ha\e been slLOping un 
comfortably — surely y u know me 1" 

"I thought I was it — at — Seldon Giiwe — are jou sure T 
am not 1 Deal aunt Kmmelme, do tell me I Am at Oakwood 
I know I am to go, and. very soon; but I am i ot there now 
am I V and she put one hand to her foiehead ai d gazed bur 
riedly and fearfully round .her, while, with the oti ei &le held 
tightly Mi-8. Hamiltoi's dress. There was something alaimit g 
both in ber look and tone. 

" N3, love, you are with me still at Oak^^ood and \ou n 11 
not go from me till you have been with Ed«ard f n e httle 
•■"me. You can not think I would send you away now, Ellen i" 
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Tlio soothing tone, her brother's name, seemed to dispei'se 
the cloud, and bursting into tears, she exclaimed — 

" He wili never come — I know he will never come — my sin 
has killed him 1" 

" Your sio, Ellen, wliat can that have to do with Edward V 

" Because," the words "it was for him" were actually on hei 
lips ; but they were checked, and, in increasing excitement, 
she continued — " Nothing, nothing, indeed, with hrm — wlja; 
could it have? But if he knows it — oh, it will so giieve him ; 
perhaps it would be belter I should go before be comes — and 
then, then, be need not know it; if, indeed, he ever comes." 

" I do not think you quite know what you are saying, my 
dear Ellen ; yoor uncomfortable dream has unsettled you. Tij 
and keep quiet for an hour, and you will be better. Remember, 
suffering as this dreadful suspense is, your brother is still in a 
Father's gracious keeping ; and that Ho will listen to your 
prayere for his safety, and if it be His good pleasure, stiil 
restore him to you." 

" My prayei-E," answered Ellen, fearfully, " Mr. Howard 
said, there was a barrier between Him and me, while I would 
not confess ; I had refused His mercy." 

"Can you confess before God, E!!en! Can you lay your 
whole heait open before Him, and ask Him in bis infinite mercy, 
and for your Saviour's sake, to forgive you 1" 

" I could, and did do so," answered EJIlen, returning Mrs. 
Hamilton's earnestly inquiring look, by raising her Jai'ge, ox- 
presMve eyes, steadily and fearlessly, to her face ; " but Mr. 
Howard told me it was a mockery and sin to suppose God 
would hear me or forgive me while I refused to obey Him, by 
being silent and obdurate to you. That if 1 wished His for- 

S'veness, I must prove it by telling the whole to you, whom 
is commandments desired rae to obey, and — and — as I dared 
not do that, Lhave been afraid to pray." And the shudder 
with which she laid hor head again upon the pillow, beti"ayed 
tlie misery of the fear. 

" And is it impossibie, quite impossible that you can confide 
the source of your grief and difficulty to me, Ellen 1 Will you 
not do 'o even if I promise forgiveness, not merely to you, but 
to all v.ho may have eirod 1 Answer me, my sweet child; 
your silence is fearluUy injuring your mind and body. Why 
ilo you ihnc\ you li e i t tell meV 

"Ptcau e Ipcau e 1 ha\t> promised!" answered Ellen, in a 
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fearful tone of returning escitment, and, sitting upright, sb'- 
clasped her hands convulsively togetber, while her cheek burnea 
with painful brilliancy. "Annt Emmeline — oh, do not, pray 
do not speak to me in that kind tone ! be harsh and cold again, 
I can bear it better. If you did but know bow_my heart and 
brain ache — how thay Jong to tell you and so rest — but I can 
not — I dare not — I have promised," 

" And you may not tell me wbom you have promised V re- 
plied Mrs. Hamilton, eveiy former thought i-endered appai-ently 
null and vain by these words, and painfiilly disappointing her; 
but the answer terrified her. 

" Mamma — I promised her, and she stands by rae so pale, sit 
grieved, whenever I think of telling you," answered Ellen, 
clinging to Mrs. Hamilton, hut looking with a strained gaze of 
terror on vacancy. " I thought I must have told you, when yon 
said I was to go — to go to Seldon Grange — hut she stood by 
me and laid her hand on my head, and it was so cold, bo 
heavy, I don't remember any thing more till I found you and 
Ellis leaning over me ; but I ought not to tell you even this. I 
know I ought not — for look — look, aunt Emmeline ! — don't you 
see mamma — there — quite close to me ; oh, tell her to forgive 
me — I will keep my pi-omise," and shuddering convulsively, she 
hid her face in her aunt's dress. 

Mrs. Hanailton was dreadfully alarmed. Whatever the foun- 
dation, and she bad no doubt that there was some, and that it 
really bad to do with Edward and bis poor mother's mistaken 
partiality, Ellen's imagination was evidently disordered. To 
attempt obtaining the truth, while she was in this fearful state 
of excitement, was as impossible as cruel, and she tried only to 
soothe her to composure ; speaking of her mother as happy and 
in Heaven and that Ellen had thought of her so much, as was 
quite natural in her sorrow, that she fancied she saw hei-. 

" It is not reality, love ; if she could see and speak to you, 1 
ara sure it would bo to tell you to confide all your sorrow to 
me, if it would make you happier." 

" Oh, no, no — I should be vei'y wickedJf it made me happier i 
I ought not even to wish to tell you. But Mr. Myivin told me, 
even when mamma went to Heaven, she would still see me, and 
know if I kept my promise, and tried to win her love, by doing 
what I know she wished, even after she was dead ; and it was 
almost a pleasure to do so till now, even if it gave me pain and 
mode me unhappy ; but now, now, aunt Emmeline, I know you 
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must hate me ; you never, nCYer caa 'ove me again — and tlial 
— that ia so hard to bear." 

" Have you forgotten, my dear Ellen, the blessed a 
there is more joy in Heaven over one Biniier that r 
than over ninety-anil -nine ,vrho have not sinned? a 
Father in Heaven can so feel, so act, are '. 
leas t Do you think, because you have given me pain, and 
trouble and diaappoiotment, and compelled me to use such ex- 
treme severity, and cause you so much suSeving, that it will be 
quite impossible for me to love you again, if I see you do all 
you can to win back that love 1" 

Ellen made no answer; but the alaiming excitement had so 
far subsided, aa to raise the hope that quietness would subdue 
it altogether. Mrs. Hamilton remained with her till she seem- 
ed quite calm, and would not have left her then, but she had 
promised Caroline to drive with her into T — that afternoon, to 
make some purchases ; Emmeline and Mies Harcourt were 
spending the day at Gi'eviile Manor, and her daughter depend- 
ing on her, she did not like to disappoint her. But the difficulty 
tu think of other things, and cheerfully converse on compara- 
tively indifferent topics, v/as greatei' than she had ever found it. 
That EUia'a surmise was correct, she had no longer the smallest 
doubt. Ellen was sacrificing heraelf^ not merely fbrthe love she 
bor.e her brother, but from some real or imaginaiy promise to 
her poor mother. What its exact nature was, she could not in- 
deed satisfy heraelf, but ihat it had something to do with concealing 
Edward's faults seemed to flash upon her, she hardly knew how. 
EUis'a words "that she had seen enough of that work when 
they were children," returned to lier, and various incongruities 
in Ellen's character and conduct which shp had been unable to 
reconcile at the time, all seemed connected with it But. to ar- 
rive at the truth was much more diiH^'ult than ever; still, how 
could she send Ellen away t and yet, if still silent, would mere 
surmise satisfy her husband 1 There was but one hope, one 
ray of light — Edward's own honor, if indeed he were permitted 
to return ; and even while driving and talking with Caroline, 
her heart was one fervent, prayer that this might be, and the 
fearful struggle cf her devoted Ellen cease. 

Her aunt's gentle and unexpected kindness had had such a 
beneficial effect on Ellen, that, after her early dinner, ahout 
three o'clock, she told Ellis she would go in the school-room, 
and Ely and i-ead there for an.hour ; she kjiew all the family were 
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out, and therefore would be quite undisturbed. Ellis williijgly 
acquiesced, rejoicing that siie should seek any change herself, 
and advised her, as it was such a mild, soft afteroocm, after the 
late atorma, to take a turn oo the terrace, on which a glaas-door 
from the Bohool-rooin opened ; it would do her good, Elleo 
men.nt to take her advice, but as she looked out from a ndndow 
ovir a well-remembered landscape, so many painful tViougrits 
and vecoUectious crowded on her, that she lost all inclination to 
move. She had not stood there for many weeks, and it seemed 
to her that the view had never looked so very lovely. The trees all 
bad the last glories of autumn — for it was early in November — 
the grass was of that beautiful humid emerald ■which always fol 
lows heavy rain, and though the summer-flowers had all gone, 
the sheltered beds of the garden, lyinw beneath the terrace, pie- 
sented many very beautiful still. The end of the terrace, a 
ffight of stone steps, overlooked the avenue, leading from the 
principal lodge to the main entrance, and where Ellen stood, 
she could distinguish a few yards of the path where it issued 
fium some distant trees. She gazed at fii'st, conscious only that 
she was banished from it all, and that, however long her depart- 
ure might be defeired, she must go at last, for her uncle's man- 
date could not be disobeyed ; but gradually her eye became 
fixed as ill fascination. A single figure was eaierging fix>m the 
trees, and dressed in the uniform of a midshipman — she was 
sure it was 1 hut it was a figure so tall, so slim, his step so lin- 
gering, it could not be Edward, most likely some one of his mess- 
mates come to tell his late. He was taller even than Percy, 
but so much slighter, so different to the boy from whom she had 
parted, that, though her heart bounded and sunk till feiutness 
seemed to overpower her, she could not convince herself it was 
he. With an almost unconscious effoit she ran out, through 
the glass-door, lo the steps of the terrace ; she could now see 
him distinctly, hut not his face, for bis cap was low over his 
forehead; but as he approached, he paused, as if doubting 
whether to go up to the hall door, or the well-known terrace, 
by which he had always rushed into llie school-room, on his 
daily return from Mr. Howard's ; and as he looked hastily up, 
his cap fell back, and his eyes met Ellen's. A wild but check- 
ed scream broke fi'om her lips, and all was an impenetrable 
mist till she found herself in her brother's arms, in the room 
she had quitted, his Jips repeatedly pressing her cheek and fore- 
head, and his voice, which sounded so strange — it did not seem 
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like Edward's, it was so much more deep and manly — entreat 
ing her to speak to him, and tell him why she looked s^ .!! ; huf 
still her heart so throbbed she could not speak. She could only 
cling close to him and look intently in his fiice, which was so 
altered from the happy, laughing boy, that had he not been, 
from bis extreme paleness and atlenualioa of feature, still more 
like their moiher when she was ill, liia sister would scarcely 
have known him. 

" Dearest Ellen, do speak to me; what has heen the matter, 
tliit." jou look so pale and sad ? Are you not glad to sea 
me V 

" Glad ! oh, Edward, you can not know how glad ; I thought 
you wiiuld never, never come, the stonna have been so terrible ; 
I have been ill, and your sudden appearance startled me, for 1 
had thought of such dreadful things, and that was the reason I 
could not speak at first; but I am sure yon are as pale as I am, 
dear, dear Edward ; you have been wounded — have you not 
recovered them yet V 

'" My wounds, Ellen! oh, they were slight enough ; I wished 
and tried for them to be severer, to have done for me at once, 
but they would not, they only bought me praise, praise which 
maddened me!" 

"Sir Edward," murmured Ellen, in alow, fearful voice, "how 
did iie part with you V 

" As he has always treated me, a kind, too kind father ! oh, 
Ellen, Ellen, if he did hut know the deceiving villain that I 

" Would he indeed not forgive, Edward, if he ho loves you 1 
not if he knew all, the temptation, the — " 

" TemptatioQ, Ellen ! what excuse ought there to be in 
temptation ? Why was I such a fool, such a madman, to allow 
myself to be lured into error again and again by that villain, 
after I had discovered his double iace, and I bad been warned 
against him, too 1 Why did I so madly disregard Mr. Howard's 
and my uncle's warning lettei-s, tmsling my self-will and folly, 
instead of their experience ? Erave ! I am the veriest coward 
that ever trod the deck, because 1 could not hear s sneer !" 

" And he ? ai'e you still within his power V inquired Ellen, 
shrinking in teiTOr from the expression of her brother's face. 

" No, Ellen, no; God forgive m& — 1 have tried not to rejoice j 
the death was so terrible, so ne-.rly my own, that I stood ap- 
oalled, and. fo - ':lie first time th' ^e two years, knelt down fo mv 
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Grod for pardon, mercy lo repent. The lightning struck hire 
where he stood, struck him beside me, leaving the withering 
smile of derisive mockery, with which lie had that moment been 
regarding me, still on his lips. Why, and where had he gone^ 
he, who denied God and his holy Word, turned the solemn 
senrice into mockery, and made me like himself — and why was 
I spared 1 Oh, Ellen, I have no woi-ds to describe the sensation 
of that moment 1" He stopped, and shuddered, then continued, 
hurriedly, " Chasiged as I am in appearance, it is nothing to the 
change wilJiin. I did not know its extent till now that I am 
here again, and all my bappy boyhood comes before mc ; aunt 
Emmeline's gentle lessons of piety and goodness — oh, Ellen, 
Ellen, what have been their fruits 1 For two years 1 have 
given myself up to passion, unrestrained by one word, one 
thought of prayer ; I dai'ed, sinful madman aa I was, to make a 
compact with my own conscience, and vow, that if I received 
the relief I expected from you, and was free from Harding, I 
would reform, would pi"ay for the strength to resist temptation, 
which I had not in myself; and when, when llie man that was 
dispatched by Sir Edward fi'om the shore, with the letters for 
the crew, sunk beneath the waves, beaiing eveiy dispatch along 
with him, I cursed him, and the Fate, which had ordained his 
death. Ellen, Ellen ! why was I saved, and Harding killed V 

" And you never received my letter, Edwai'd '! Never knew 
if 1 had tried to relieve you from Harding's power t" answered 
Ellen, becoming so deadly pale, that Edward forced himself to 
regain composure ; the nature of his information causing such 
a revulsion of feeling in his sister as to deaden her to the horj-or 
of his words. For what had all this suffering been '! 

" I was sure you had, Ellen, foi' you always did, and I could 
trust you as I could myself. A sudden squall had upset the. 
boat, and the man was so encumbered by a large gi-eat-coat, 
every pocket filled with letters and papers, that he sunk at onca 
though every help was offered. I tluew myself into the sea to 
save him, and Lieutenant Morley praised my coui'age and be- 
nevolence — little did he know my motive 1 Besides, Sir Ed- 
ward told me there was an inclosure for me in my uncle's to 
him, and legretted he had not kept it to give it me himself — 
would to Heaven be had! Till Harding's death I was in his 
jHiwer ; and he had so used it, that I had vowed, on out arnval 
iii England, to abscond, hide myself forever, go I cared not 
whei^e, nor in what character ! But ho is dead, and I am free ; 
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my tale ticod be told to none, and if I can I will bieak from 
this fatal spell, and redeem the past ; bat it seems, as if fi,end9 
urged me still to the path of evil ! Would that 1 had but 
courage to tell all to Mr. Howard, 1 should be safer then , but 
I cannot — cannot — the risk is too great. Carriage wheels'" he 
added, starting up — "my aunt and Cai-oline; oh, how I le- 

{'oiced vhen they told me at the lodge that my uncle was not 
lere !" And in his extreme agitation at the thought of meeting 
his aunt, he forgot his sister, or he roight ha\e been startled at 
the effect of hia words. 



CHAPTER Vni. 



Mrs. Hamilton had been told at the lodge of her nephew a 
arrival, and so powerful was her emotion, that she leaned back 
in the carriage, as it drove rapidly from the lodge to the Hall, 
without the power of uttering a word. Caroline was surprised, 
for his return seemed to her only a cause of rejoicing; she had 
no idea of the mingled dread and joy, the trembling lest 
Edward had indeed deceived them all, and, if he had o he e 
doubled mystery of Ellen's conduct. While he was abse si e 
could think calmly on liim as the cause of all, hut no ha 1 e 
was returned, her heart seemed to turn sick with apj ehen on 
and she had hardly strength to inquire where he w s ad 
great was her surpiise when she found his arrival was s 11 un 
knovra. Caroline's joyful exclamation as she ran to tl e 
school-room to put away some of her purchases, drew her there 
at once ; and for the first five minutes the intense thankfulness 
that he was indeed safe and comparatively well — that whatevei 
might he the secret change, his affection for her, to judge by the 
warmth and. agitation of his embrace, was unchanged, and she 
had that to work on, alone occupied her mind and enabled bet 
to regain her calmness. 

" You do indeed look as if you wanted English ail and home 
Mursing, my dear boy," she said, after some little time had 
elapsed, and Edward had seated himself by her, hia hand 
still clasped in hers; "Sir Edward was quite right to invalid 
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you. Emmeline does ticAhing but talk of your wouiida as mak- 
ing you a complete hero ; I am unromantic enough to wiah 
that you had brought me home more color and more flesh, and 
lesa g)ory ; but, I suppose from being so pale, you are more 
like your poor mother than ever;" and she looked at him- so 
earnestly, that Edward's eyes, spite of all his efforts, sunk 
beneath hei's. He answered gayly, however, and, in reply to 
Caroline's numerous queries, entered into an animated descrip- 
tion of their voyage home and the causes of their deiention, m 
their being so often compelled to put into port fix>m the fearful 
storms they had encountered, and time slipped away bo fast 
that the diimer-bell rung before any one was piepared 

That Ellen should look paler than even when she had left hei 
in the morajng, and be still more silent, did not astoniih Mrs 
Hamilton; the agitation of meeting hot biothei was quite 
enough to occasion it; and she advised hei to lemam ijuiet 
while they were at dinner, that she might lejom them afteiwaid 
She Jooked as if she had been so very lately ill, that Edwaid 
was not surprised at her having dined already ; but many littie 
things that occured during the evening — her excessive quietness, 
the evident restraint between her and Caroline, and, he at first 
fancied, and then was quite certain, between her and his aunt, 
startled and perplexed him. She seemed restrained and shy, 
too, with him, as if in constant teiTor, Poor child ! her aunt 
had advised quietness while alone, and her brother's words rung 
in her ears, till repose Beemed farther off than ever. After all 
she had suffered before, and after the sending that fatal letter, 
it had never reached bim : she had utterly failed in her attempt 
to save him. If she had, indeed, confided at first in Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, measures would have been taken, she was sure, to have 
secured him the necessary relief, for whenever her uncle had 
sent him his allowance it was through Sir Edward, not encoun- 
tering the risk of the loss of the letter. There had been times 
when, in the midst of her sufferings, Ellen could realize a sort 
of comfort in the idea that she had saved Edward and kept his 
secret ; but where was this comfort now 1 All she had endured 
all she was still to endure, was fornothing, worse than nothiug; 
for if Edward knew her sin, feeling that it had brought hiia no 
good, and given up, as she felt he must be, to unrestrained pas- 
sion, or he could not have given vent to such fearful sent' 
*!ie actually trembled for its effect upon him and his an 
herself. She had sometimes fancied that, perhaps, his 
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were not so great as he believed them, that he would confess 
them when he found only his kind, indulgent aunt at home, and 
so ^eace and hope gradually dawn for hoth hina and her. All 
her wish, her hope now was that Mrs. Hamilton could be pre- 
vailed upon not to tell him what she had done, for whether it 
made him think he ought to confess himself its cause or not, its 
effect on him would be bo terrible, that she felt any additional 
sufferiug to herself could be better borne. 

With these thoughts, no wonder she was silent, utterly un 
able to subdue them as she vrished, and erince natural interest 
in all that had occurred to Edward; and tell him all that bad 
happened to herself during their long separation. Caroline, 
however, was so animated j and when Emmeline and Miss 
Harcourt returned, unable to comprehend what they could 
possibly be sent for, a full hour earher than usual, the astonish- 
ment and delight at seeing Edwai'd, prevented any thing like 
a pause in converaation, or unnatural restraint. His cousins 
found so much to tell as well as to listen to, about Percy and 
Herbert, as well as themselves ; and Emmeline made Edward 
tell her such minute particulars of their engagements with the 
pirates, and how he was vi'ounded, and what Sir Edward said 
to him, that Mrs. Hamilton, anxious as she was — for the longer 
she was with her nephew, the more convinced she was that he 
could not meet her eye, and that his gayety was not natural — 
could not help being amused in spite of herself. 

Engrossed with thought how to arrive at the truth, for which 
she ardently longed, she entered, the library, when the prayei- 
bell rung, with her children ; quite forgetting, till she had taken 
the place at the re ad tog- desk, which, in the absence of her 
husband and sons, she always occupied herself, that she had 
intended to desire Eilea to resume her usual place by Emme- 
line, vrishing to spare her any additional suffering the first night 
of Edward's retura, and to prevent any painful feeling on his 
part. It was an oversight, but it vexed her exceedingly. She 
looked hastily round, in the hope of being in time, but EHen 
was ah-eady in her place, though she had evidently shrunk still 
more into the recess of the lower vrindow, as if longing for its 
massive curtains to hide her, and her face was buried in her 
hands. Mrs. Hamilton would have been still more grieved, if 
sho had seen, as Ellis did, the beseeching, humble look, which, 
as they entered, Ellen had fixed upon her, and that htr pale lips 
had quivered with the half-uttered supplication, which she failed 
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ill courage to fully pronounce, Edward appeared too wrapped 
rn his own thoughts to notice it then ; and as his aunt's gentle hut 
impressive yoice fell on his fear, the words, the room, the whole 
scene so i-ecalled the happy, and comparatively innocent past, 
that it was vrich difficult he could restiain hb feelings, till the 
attitude of Itneeling permitted them full vent in teai-s, actual 
tears, when he had thought he could never weep again. The 
lontrast of his past and present self, rendered the one more 
brightly happy, the other more intensely dark than the actual 
reality. The unchecked faults and passions of his early child- 
hood had been the sole cause of his present eri'ora ; but, while 
nnder the gentle control of hia aunt and uncle, and Mr. Howard, 
he 5md not known these faults, and, therefore, believed they 
had all come since. He longed intensely to confide all his 
errors, all his remorse, to Mr. Howard, whom he slill so dearly 
loved; but he knew be had not courage to confess, and yet 
bated himself for his cowardice. 

Only too well accustomed to control, he banished every trace 
of tears (from all save the eye rendered even more than usually 
penetrating fi'om anxiety), as he arose, and became aware, for 
the first time, that Ellen was not where he was accustomed to 
see her. He kissed her fondly as slie hurriedly approached 
him ; but peiceiving she left the room with merely a faint good- 
night to the rest of the family, and no embrace, as usual, from 
Mrs. Hamilton, he darted forward, seized his aunt's hand, and 
exclaimed — 

"What is the matter with Ellen, aunt Emm^.me? Whj is 
she so changed, and why is your mannei to hei so cold and 
distant^ and why did she kneel apart, as tf unwoithy to join us 
even in prayers 1 Tell me, for pity's sake'" 

"Not to-night, my dear -Edward. It is a loner tale, and a 
painful one, and I rely on you to help ine, that Ellen and mj 
self may be again as we have been. It is as much pain to me 
as to her that we aie net To moiiow I piomise you, you 
shall know all "V oa have had e'ccitement enough fo' to-day, 
and alter your exhausting voyage must need lest Do not 
fancy this an e\as on ff your request I ha^e longed for your 
return to influence Ellen almost as much as t >r the happiness 
of seeing you again 

Edward was compelled to be satisfied a 
he did feel sufficient physical e>.hausiiin 
room to be unusually lux nous \i~, k j 
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turbed by frightful dreams, in which, however varied the pcrairion, 
it always seemed that he was in danger, and Eilen eacrificing 
herself to save him. 

On retiring for the night, Mrs. Hamilton discovered a iiote 
on her dressing-table. She thought she knew the writing, but 
from tremulousness it was so neai'ly illegible, that it was with 
great difficulty she deciphered the following words : 

" 1 am so conscious I ought not to address you know so well 
that I have no right to ask any favor from you when I haie 
given jou so much trouble and pain, that I could not Ila^e 
asked it, if you had not been so very, very kind tliB moimng 
Oh ! aunt Emmeline', if indeed you can feel any pitj foi me, 
do not, pray, do not tell Edward the real reason of my bamah 
ment from Oakwood ; tell him I have been very wicked — ha\ e 
refused to evince any real repentance — but do not lell hira what 
I have done. He is ill, unhappy at having to resign his pro- 
fession even for a few months. Oh ! spare him the misery of 
knowing lay sin. I know I deserve nothing but severity from 
you — 1 have no right to ask this — but, oh I if you have ever 
loved me, do not refuse it. If you would but grant it, would 
but say, helbre I go, that in time you will forgive me, it would 
be such comfort to the miserable — Ellen." 

Mrs, Hamilton's, eyes filled with tears; the word "your" 
had evidently been written originally, but partially erased, and 
" the" substituted in its stead, and she could not read the utter 
desolation of one so young, which that simple incident betrayed, 
without increase of p^n ; yet to giant her request was impossi- 
ble. It puzzled her — for why should she so peraist in the wish 
expressed from the beginning, that Edward should not know 
it % unless, indeed — and Jier heart bounded with the hope — 
that she feared it would urge him to confess himself the cause, 
and her sacrifice be useless. She locked up the note, which 
she would not read again, fearing its deep humility, its earnest 
supplication, would turn her fi'om her pui'pose, and in praying 
fei'vently for guidance and fitful sleep her nigbt passed. 

Por some time after breakfast the following morning, Ed- 
ward and his aunt were alone together in the library. It was 
wiih the utmost difficulty, he suppressed, sufficiently to conceal, 
the fearful agitation which thrilled through every nerve as he 
listened to the talo he had demanded. He could not doubt 
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the use to wfiich tliat money had been applied. His sister's 
siience alone would have confirmed it; but in that houi' of 
madness — for what else is passion unrestrained by principle or 
feeling t — ke was only conscious of anger, fierce anger against 
the unhappy girl who had borne bo much for him. He had 
tjtterly forgotten the desperate words he had written. He had 
never received the inteuaed relieE Till within a week, a short 
week of his return, he had been in Harding's power, and as 
Ellen's devotion had saved bira nothing, what could it weigh 
against the maddening conviction, that if he had one spark of 
honor remaining, he must confess that he had caused her sin? 
Instead of saving, sbe had betrayed him ; and he left his aunt 
to seek Ellen, so tividently disturbed and heated, and the inter- 
view itself had been so little satisfactory in softening him, as, 
she had hoped, to win him to confession at once, for she had 
purposely spoken as indulgently of error and difficulty as she 
could, without betraying her strengthened suspicions, that if 
she had known how to do so, she would have forbidden his 
seeing Ellen tilt he was more calm. 

Unhappily, too, it was that part of the day when Ellis was 
always most engaged, and she was not even in her own room, 
BO that there was no check on Edward's violence. The control 
he had exercised while with his aunt but increased passion 
when it was removed. He poured forth the bitterest reproaches 
— asked how she could dare hope relief so obtained, would ever 
have been allowed to reach him 1 — what had she done but be- 
trayed him t for hovv could he be such a dishonored coward as 
to let her leave Oakwood because she would not speak 1 and 
why had she not spoken ? — why not betrayed him at once, and 
not decoyed him home to disgrace and misery 1 Passion had 
BO maddened him that he neither knew what he said himself, 
nor heard her imploring enti^aties not to beti'ay himself and 
she never would. She clung to his knees as she kneeled before 
him, for she was too powerless to stand, reiterating her suppli- 
cation in a tone that ought to have recalled him to his hotter 
Beif, but that better self had been too long silenced, and infuri- 
ated at her convulsive efforts to detain him, he sti'uck her with 
Bufficient force to make her, more by the agony of a blow from 
him, than the pain itself, loose her hold at once, and darted from 
the room. 

The hall do( 
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plunging into the wildest part^. How he aiiived at nne par- 
ticular spot he knew not, ibr it was one which of ail others, in 
that moment of exciterneut, he would gladly have avoided. It 
was a email glade in the midst of the wood, sbolving down to 
the water's edge, where he and Percy, with the assiatance of 
B-obert, had been permitted to erect a miniature boat-house, 
and where Edward had. kept a complete flotilla of tiny vessels. 
There were the trees, tiie glade, the boat-houee stilJ, ay, and 
the vessels, ia such beautiful repair and keeping, that it brought 
bank tlie past so vividly, so overpoweiingly, from the voicsloss 

Eroof which it was of the affectionate remembrance with which 
e and his favorite tasies had been regarded, even in his ab- 
sence, that he could not bear it. He flung himself full length 
on the greensward, and as tbought after tliought came back 
upon him, bringing Ellen before him, self-aacriiicing, devoted, 
always inteiposing between him and anger, as she bad done 
from the first hour they had been inmates of Oakwood, the 
thought of that craven blow, tho«e mad reproacbes, was insup- 
poilalilo ; and he sobbed for nearly an hour in that one sjjot, 
longing that some chance would but bring Mr. Howard to him, 
that he might relieve that fearful remorse at once; but utterly 
unable to seek him of himself. 

Edward's disposition, like his mother's, was naturally much 
too good for the determined pursuit -of evil. His enors had 
actually been much leas grave, than from Harding's artful re- 
presentatiouB he imagined them. He never indulged in passion 
without its being followed by the most agonized remorse ; but 
from having pertinaciously banished the religion which his aunt 
bad so tried to instill, and been taught by Harding lo scoff at the 
only safe guide for youth, as for every age, God's holy word, he 
had nothing whereon to lean, either as a comfoit iu his remorae, 
a hope for amendment, or sti'ength for self-conquest ; and teiri- 
ble indeed might have been the consequencea of Harding's fatal 
influence, if the influence of a home of love had not heen still 
sti-onger. 

Two hours after he had quitted his aunt, he rejoined the 
family, tranquil, but bearing such evident ti-aces of a mental 
Bti-uggle, at least so Mrs.' Hamilton fancied, for jio one else 
noticed it, that she still hoped she did not exactly know what, 
for she failed in courage to ask the issue of his interview with 
Ellen. She contented herself with desiring Emmeline to lei) 
her cousin to bring her work or drawing, and join ihem, and 
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1 when Emiiiehne brought back woid thai 
hid much rather not, that she sought hei 
nersoit, 

Ellen's cheeki in geneial bo pale wcie ciimsoti her ejes m 
consequence unnatuidlly biilhant, and she looked aitogeihei 
BU unlike hei-aelf, that her aunt was more anxious than evei , 
nof did htr mannei when asked why she refused to join them, 
when Edwaid had so lately returned tend to deciease the 

"Emmeline did not say yow desiied it oi I should ha^eknonu 
better than disobey ' v, as her reply and it was scarcely disie 
Bpectful ; the tone seemed that of a spint, crushed and goaded 
to the utmost, and so utterly unable to contend more, though 
every nei-ve was quivering with pain. Mi's. Hamilton felt bitter 
pain that Ellen at length did indeed shrink from her ; that the 
disregard of her entreaty concerning her brother appeai'ed so to 
have wounded, that it had shaken the affection which no other 
suifeiing had had power to move. 

"I do not desire it, Ellen, though I wish it," she replied, 
mildly ; " you are of coui-se at liberty to act as you please, 
though I should have thought it most natural that, nothaving 
been with Edward so long, you should wish to be with him as 
much as possible now be is at home." 

" He will not wish it ; he hates .me, spurns me, as I knew he 
would, if he knew my sin! To-day I was to have gone to 
Seldon Grange ; let me go at once ! then neither he, nor you, 
nor any one need be tormented with me any more, and you will 
all be happy again ; let me go, aunt Emmeline ; what should I 
stay for !" 

" If you wish it, Ellen, you shall go next week. J did not 
imagine that under any circumstances, you could have expressed 
a desire to leave me, or suppose that it would make me pai-- 
ticularly happy to send you away." 

"Why should it not! you must hate me, too, or — or you 
would not have refused the only — only favor I asked you before 
I went," answered poor EUen, and tlio voice, which had been 
unnaturally clear, was choked for the moment witli sobs, which 
she resolutely forced back. Mi's. Hamilton could scarcely beai 
it; taking her ice-cold hands in both hers, she said, almost 
tenderly — 

" Youhave reason to condemn me as hai-sh and cruel Ellen; 
but time w-'il perhaps explain the motives of my conduct, as I 
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trust and pray it will solve the mystery of yours ; you are not 
well snt'iigli to be left lung alone, and Ellis is so much eagaged 
to-day tliat 1 do wish you to be with me, independenC of your 
brotber'a society. If yoa bo much prefer I'emaining hero, 1 will 
stay with you, though of courae, as Edward has been away from 
us so long, I should wish to be with him also." 

It was almost the first time Mrs. Hamilton had ever had 
recourse in the management of her femily to any thing that was 
not perfectly straightforward j and though her present motives 
would have hallowed much deeper stratagems, her pure mind 
shrunk from her own words. She wished Ellen to be constantly 
m Edward's presence, that he might not be able to evade the 
'mpulso of feeling and honor, which the sight of such suffering, 
she thought, must call forth ; she could not bear to enforce this 
wish aa a command, when she had already been, as she felt — if 
Ellen's silence were indeed self-devotion, not guilt — so cruelly 
and so unnecessarily severe, Ellen made neither reply nor 
resistance, but, taking up her work, accompanied her aunt to 
the usual morning-room, from which many a burst of happy 
laughter, and joyous tones were echoing. Caroline and Emrae 
line were so full of enjoyment at Edward's return, had so many 
things to ask and tell, were so perfectly unsuspicious as to his 
having any concern with his sister's fault, that if they did onco 
or twice think him less lively and joyous, than when he left home, 
they attributed it simply, to bis not having yet recovered the 
exhausting voyage and his wounds. Miss Harcourt, just as 
unsupicious, secretly accused Ellen as the cause of his occasional 
abstraction : her conduct was not likely to pass unfelc by one so 
upright, so honorable, and if he had been harsh with her, aa from 
Ellen's fearfully shrinking manner, and complete silence when 
tney were together, she fancied, she thought it was so deserved, 
that she had no pity for her whatever. 

The day passed briskly and happily enough, in seeming to 
Mrs. Hamihon and Edward, in reality to all the other members 
of the party — but one. The great subject of regret was Mr. 
Howard's absence, he might be back at the rectory that even- 
ing, and Emmeline was sure he would come to see Edward 
directly. As the hours waned, Ellen became sensible of a sharp 
and most unusual pain darting through her temples, and gi'ad- 
ually extending over her forehead and head, till she could 
scarcely move her eyes. It had come at first so suddenly, and 
lasting so sliort a time, lliat yhe could scarcely define wiiat it 
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waa, or wliy she should have felt so suddenly sick and faint; 
but it increHsed, til! tbei-e was no liifficulty in tracing it, and be- 
fore prayer-lime, bad become such fearful agony, that, if she 
had not been inured to pain of all kinds, and endowed with ex- 
traordinary fortitude and control, she must more than once have 
betrayed it by either giving way to faintness, or screaming 
aloud. She had overheard Mrs. Hamilton desire Robert to re- 
■quest Mr. Maitland to come to Oakwood as soon as he could, 
and not hearing the reply that he was not expected home till 
late at night, expected him every moment, and thought he 
would give her something to relieve it, without her complain- 
ing. 

Edward had asked his cousins for some music, and then to 
please Emmeline, had sketched the order of their engagement 
with the pirates, and uo one noticed her, for Mrs. Hamilton's 
heart was sinking with disappointed hope, as the houi's passed, 
and there waa no sign to prove that her sui'mise was correct, 
and if it were, that the truth would be obtained. 

The pi'ayer-bell rung, anil as ihey rose, Edwaid's eyes, for 
the firet time since she had joined them, sought and fixed them- 
selves on his sister's face. The paroxysm of pain had for a few 
minutes subsided, as it had done alternately with violence all day, 
but it had lefther so ghastly pale, that he started in actual terror. 
It might have been fancy, but he thought there was the trace of 
his cowardly blow on her pale forehead, raised, and black, and 
such a feeling of agony and reraowe lushed over him, that it 
was with difficulty he restrained himself from catching her in 
bis arms, and beseeching her forgiveness before them all ; but 
there was no time then, and they proceeded to the library. 
Every step Ellen took appeai'ed to bring back that fearful pain, 
till as she sal down, and then knelt in her place, she was sensible 
of nothing else. 

The service was over ; and as Mrs. Hamilton rose from the 
private prayer with which each individual concluded his devo- 
tions, her nephew stood befote her white as marble but w ith an 
expression of fit d resolution which made hei lieait lound up 
with hope, at the "y moment it turned sn-k and fan t with 
terror. 

Several of the lower domt ics had quitted the library before 
Edward regained voice and his •'twoid oi rathei action was 
to desire those that lemained to stay 

"My sister has been disgraced, expose,' before voj all" I'f 
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exclaimed, in a tone of misery and determination, tiiat so start- 
led Mias Harcouit and his cousins, theygazud at him hewikler- 
ed, " and before you all must be her exculpation. It was less 
for her sin than £er silence, and for the increased guilt which 
that appeared to conceal, you tell me, she has been so severely 
treated. Aunt Emmeline, I am the cause of her silence — 1 was 
the tempter to her sin — I have deceived my commander, de- 
ceived my officers, deceived you all — and instead of being what 
you believe me, am a gambler and a. villain. She has saved me 
again and again from discovery and disgrace, and but for her 
sin and its consequences would have saved me mow. But what 
has sin ever done but to betray and render wretched 1 Take 
Ellen back to your love and care, aunt Emmeline, and tell my 
uncle, tell Sir Edward the wi-etch I am !" 

For a full minute after these unexpected, startling words 
there was silence, for none could speak, not even Emmeline, 
whose first thought was only joy, that Ellen's silence was not 
so guilty as it seemed. Edward bad crossed bis arms on the 
reading-desk, and buried his face upon them. The instantane- 
ous change of sentiment which his confession excited toward 
Ellen in those most prejudiced can scarcely be described ; but 
Mi-s. Hamilton, now that the words she had Jonged for, prayed 
for, bad been spoken, had scarcely strength to move. Address 
Edwaid she could not, though she felt far more pity toward 
him than anger ; she looked toward Ellen, who still remained 
kneeling, though Ellis stood close by ber, evidently trying to 
rouse her, and with a step far more hurried, more agitated 
than her children or household had ever seen, she traversed 
the long room, and stood beside her niece, 

" Ellen," she said, as she ti-ted to remove the hands which 
clasped the burning forehead, as if their rooted .pressure could 
alone sljll that agonizing pain, " ray .own darling, devoted Ellen ! 
look up, and forgive me all the misery I have caused you. 
Speak to me, my child ! there is nothing to conceal now, all 
shall he forgiven — Edward's errors, difficulties, all for your 
sske, and he will not, 1 know be will not, cause you wretched 
ness again ; look up, my poor child ; speak to me, tell me you 
forgive me," 

Ellen unclasped her bands from her forehead, and looked 
up in Mrs, Hamilton's face. Her lips moved as if to speak, hut 
in a moment an expression of agony flitted over her fece, a cry 
broke from her of such fearful physical pain, that it thrilled 
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through the hearts of all who heard, and consciousness desert- 
ed her at the same moment that Mr. Maitland and Mr. Howard, 
entered the room together. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ILLNESS ^«D HBMORSE. 

It was indeed a fearful night which followed the close of our 
last chapter. Illness, sufficient to occasion anxiety, both in 
Herbert and Ellen, had been often an inmate of Oakwood, but 
it had merely called for care, and all those kindly sympathies, 
which render indisposition sometimes an actual blessing, both to 
those who suffer and those who tend. But illness, appealing to 
be but the ghastly vehicle of death, clothed in such fearful pain 
that no control, even of reason and strong will, can cliotk its 
agonized expression, till at last, reason itself succumbs beneath 
it, and bears the mind from the tortured fi'ame, this is a trial of 
ni) ordinary sufiering, even when such illness has been bi'ought 
about by what may be termed natural causes. But when it fol- 
lows, nay, springs from mental anguish, when the sad watchers 
feel that it might have been averted, that it is the consequence 
of mistaken treatment, and it comes to the young, to whom 
Buch sorrow ought to be a thing unknown, was it marvel that 
Mrs. Hamilton, as she stood by Ellen's bed, watching the alter- 
nations of deathlike insensibility with paroxysms of pain, which 
notliing could relieve (for it was only the commencement of brain 
fever), felt as if she had indeed never known grief or anxiety be- 
fore. She had looked forward to Edward's confession bringing 
hope and rest to all; that the aching head and strained neiTes 
of her poor Ellen, only needed returning love, and the quietness 
of assured forgiveness for hereelf and Edward, for health and hap- 
piness gradually to return ; and the shock of such sudden and ter- 
]-ibIe iliness, betraying, as it did, an extent of previous mental suf- 
fering, wbich she had not conceived as possible in one so young, 
almost unnerved her. But hers was not a character to give 
way ; the anguish she experienced might be read in the almost 
Btern quiet of her face, in her gentle but firm resistance to every 
persuasion to move from Ellen's bed, not only through thai 
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ilieadfui iiigiiC, but for the week whicli followed. The idea of 
dscith was absolute agony ; none but hm- God know the etcug- 
gle, day after day, night after night, which she endured, to com- 
pel htiv lebelliouB spirit to Bubmission to His wili, whatever it 
might be. She knew eartli's dearest, most unalloyed happinesa 
could not compare with that of Heaven, if indeed it should be 
His pleasure to recall her ; but the thought wouldnot bringpeace. 
She had no reason to reproach herself, for she had acted only as 
imperative duty demanded, and ithad caused her almost as much 
misery as Ellen. But yet the thought would not leave lier, that 
hev hai'sLiiess and cruelty had caused all the suffering she beheld. 
She did not utter those thoughts aloud, she did not daro give 
words tu that deep wretchedness, for she felt her only sustaining 
flti-ength was in her God. The only one who would have read 
her heart, aud given sympathy, strength, comfoit, without a 
word from her, her husband, was far away, and she dared not 
sink i though there were times wheti heart and frame felt so ut- 
tei'ly exhausted, it seemed as if she must. 

Mr. Howard's presence had been an inexpressible relief 
" Go to Edward, my dear friend," she had said, as he lingered 
beside the bed where Ellen had been laid, longing to comfort, 
but feeling at such a moment it was impossible ; " he wants 
you more than any one else ; win him to confide in you, soothe, 
comfort himi do not let him be out of your sight." 

Not understanding her, except that Edward must be natural- 
ly giieved at his sister's illness, Mr. Howard sought him, aud 
found him still in the library, almost in the same spot. 

" This ia a sad welcome for you, Edward," he said, kindly 
laying his hand on his shoulder, but do not be too much cast 
down. Ellen is very young, her constitution, Mr. Maitlaiid as- 
sures us is good, and she may be spared us yet. I came over 
on purpose to see you, for late as it was when I returned fiom 
Exeter, and found you had arrived, I would not defer it till to- 

" You thought you came to see the pupil you so loved," an- 
swered Edward, raising his head, and startling Mr. Howai^d, 
both by his tone and countenance. " You do not know that I 
am the cause of my poor sister's suffering, that if she dies, 1 
am her murderer. Oh, Mr. Howai-d," he continued, suddenly 
throwing himself in his arms, and bursting into passionate tears, 
" why did 1 ever leave you 1 why did I forget your counsels, 
your goodness, throw your warning letter to the winds 1 Haii- 
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me if you will, but listen to me — pity me, save rue fioni roy- 
self." 

Startled as he was, Mr. Howard, well acquainted wjlh liie 
human heart, its efrors, as well as its better irnpulaeE, knew how 
to answer this passionate appeal, so as to invite its full conli- 
dence and soothe at the same time. Edward poured out hia 
whole tale. It is needless to enter upon it here iti detail ; suf 
fice it, that the artful influence of Harding, by gradually under 
mining the good impiesaions of the home he had left, had pre 
pared his pupil for an unlimited indulgence in pleasure, and 
excitement, at every opportunity which ofltired. And as the 
Prince William was cruising off the coast of British America, 
aud constantly touching at one or other of her ports, where 
Harding, from his seniority and usefulness, and Edward, from 
hia inTariable good conduct, were oflen permitted to go ashore, 
these opportunities, especially when they were looked for and 
used by one practiced in deceit and wickedness, were often 
found. It does not requue a long period to initiate in gambling. 
The very compelled restraint, in the intervals of its indulgence, 
but increased its maddening excitement, and onte given up to 
its blind pursuit, Harding became luoie than evci necessary to 
Edward, and of course hLi powei o^ol bim increased. But 
when he tried to make bim a shaier and conniver in his own 
low pleasures, to teach him \i(,e, cautiously da he thought he 
had worked, he failed; Edward "Jtarted back ippalled, atid 
though unhappily he could not bieak fuim him, from that hour 
he misdoubted and shrunk aw ay But he had given an advant- 
age to his fell tutor, the eitent of which he knew not himself, 
Harding was too well versed in ait to hetiay disappointment. 
He knew when to bring wine to the bilhatd table, so to create 
such a delirium of excitement, that Edward was wholly uncoii- 
Bcioua of his own actions , and once or twice he led him into 
scenes, and made him shaiei of such vicious pleasures, that se- 
cured him as his slave ; for when the eiiCiLement was over, tlie 
agony of remorse, the misery, lest his confiding captain should 
suspect him other than be seemed, made him cting to Harding's 
promises of secrecy, as his only refage, even while he loathed 
the man himself. It was easy to make such a disposition believe 
that be had, in some moment of excitement, done something 
which, if known, would expel him the Navy ; Edward could 
never i-ecall what, but he believed him, and became desperate 
Harding told him it was downright folly to think about it so 
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Beriouflly. It was only known to hiro, and he would not betiay 
him. But Edward writhed beneath his power; perpetually ha 
called on him for pecuniary help, and when he had nono, told 
him lie must write home for it, or win it at the billiard -table, oi 
he knew the consequences ; and Edward, though again and 
again he had resolved he would not touch a ball or cue (and 
the remorae had been such, that he would no doubt have kept 
the resolve, had it not been for dread of betrayal), rather than 
write home, would madly seek the first opportunity, and play, 
and witi perhaps enough, all but a few pounds, to satisfy his 
tormentor, and for these he would appeal to his sister, and 
receive them, as we know; never asking, and so never hearing, 
the heavy price of individual suffering at which they were ob- 

The seven or eight months which had elapsed before his last 
fatal appeal, had been occasioned by the ship being out at sea. 
Sir Edward had mentioned to Mr. Hamilton, that Edward's ex- 
cellent conduct on board had given him a longer holiday on 
shore, when they were off New- York, to which place he had 
been dispatched on business to the President, than most of hia 
csompaniona. Edward thought himself safe, for Harding bad 
been unusually quiet; but the very day they neared land, he 
told him he must have some cash, sneered at tbe trifling sum 
Edward bad by him, told him if he chose to let him try for it 
fairly, they should have a chance at billiards for it ; but if that 
ftiled, he must pump his i-ich relations for it, for have it he most. 
Trusting to his luck, for he had often won, even with Harding, 
he rushed to the table, played, and as might be expected, left 
off, owing his tormentor fifty pounds, jftardiiig's fiendish tri- 
umph, and his declaration that tie must trouble him for a check 
to that amount, signed by the great millionaire, Arthur Hamil- 
ton, Esq., goaded him to madness. He drank down a large 
draught of brandy, and deliberately sought another table and 
another opponent, and won back fifteeti ; but it was the last day 
of his stay on shore, as bis enslaver knew, and it was the wretch- 
edness, the misery of this heavy debt to the crafty, merciless 
betrayer of his youthful freshness and innocence, who had sol 
emnly sworn if he did not pay it by the next letters from hia 
home, he would inform against him, and be knew the conse- 
quences, which had urged that fearful letter to Ellen; from 
which all her suffering had sprung. Edward was much too 
young and igmuant of (he world's ways to know that Hariling 
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s ihreat against him, than he could put 
his own head in the lion's mouth. His remorse was too deep, 
his loathing of his changed self too unfeigned, to believe that 
his eiTore were not of the heinous, fatal nature which Harding 
taught bim to suppose them ; and tfie anguish of a naturally fine, 
noble, independent spirit may be imagined. All his poor mo- 
lhei''a lessons of his uncle's excessive sternness, and determined 
iiitiiessness, toward the faults of those less firm and worthy than 
himself, returned to him, completely banishinghis own experienco 
of that same uDcle'a excessive kindness. The one feeling had 
been insensibly instilled in his boyhood, from as long as he could 
remember, till the age of twelve ; the other was but the experi- 
ence of eighteen short months. Oh, if parents would but think 
and tremble at the vast importance of the firet lessons which 
reach the understanding of the young beings committed to their 
care ! Let them impress tbuth, not prejudice, and they are 
safe. Once fix a false impression, and they know not, and it is 
well, perhaps, they do noi, the misery that tiny seed may sow, 

Mr. Howard listened with such eamsst, heartfelt sympathy, 
such deep commiseration, that his young penitent told him every 
error, every feeliug, without the smallest reserve ; and in the 
long conversation which followed, he felt more comforted, more 
hopeful of himself, than he had done for long, long months. 
He told with such a burst of remorseful agony, his cruelty to 
his devoted sister, that Mr, Howard could scarcely hear it un- 
moved, for on that subject there seemed indeed no comfort ; 
and he himself though he ould i ot add to E Iwa d s nisery 
by confeaing it, felt no e pa f lly self epr iched lor h s se- 
verity toward he than I s conduct as a m n &te had ever ex- 
cited before. 

" Be with me or ale let ue be tl vo as mucl as you 
can," was Edwar I s u ful appeal as he lon^ n view 
closed ; " I have no dependence on myself — a « eak, miserable 
coward ! longing to forsake the path of evil, and having neither 
power nor energy to do so. I know you will tell me, pray — 
trust. If I bad not prayed, I could not have confessed — but 
it will not, I know it will not last." 

" It will, while enduring this heavy trial of your poor sister's 
teiTible illness, and God's infinite mercy may so strengthen you 
in the furnace of afiliction, as to last in returning joy ! Despair, 
and you must fall ; trust, and you will hope and struggle — de- 
spite of pain or occasional relapses. Your faults ai'e great, but 
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not SO great as Harding i-epresented them — not eo heavy but 
that you can conquer and rede em them, and be yet all we liave 
believed you, all that you hoped for in yourself." 

" Aud my uncle — " said Edward, hesitatingly. 

" Moat be told; but I will answer for him that he will be 
neither harsh nor unjust, nor even severe. I will write Lo him 
myself, and trust to convince him that your repentance, and leao- 
luiion are sufficiently sincere, to permit you a second triai, with- 
out referring to Sir Edward. You have done nothing to expel 
you from your profession ; but it depends on youKelf to become 
truly worthy of its noble service." 

There was much in the sad tale he had heard to give hope, 
and Ml-. Howard longed to impait its comfort to Mm. Hamil- 
ton i but he felt she could not listen. While day after day pass- 
ed, and the poor sufferer for another's eiTors lay hovering be- 
tween life and death, reason so utterly suspended, that even 
when the violent agony of the first seven days and nights had 
subsided into lethargic stupors, alternating with such quiet sub 
mission and gentle words, that, had it not been for their wander- 
ing sense, one might have fancied intellect returning ; still reason 
was absent — and, though none said it aloud, the fear would gain 
dominion, that health might return, but not the mind. The first 
advice had been p ■ocured — what was distance, even then, to 
wealth 1 — every remedy resorted to. Her luxuriant hair cut 
close, and ice itaelf applied to cool that burning, throbbing pain ; 
hut all had seemed vain, till its ce^ation, at the end of seven 
days, somewhat renewed Mr. Maitland's hope. 

Not one tear had Mra. Hamilton shed, and so excessive had 
been her fatigue, that Miss Harcourt and her children trembled 
for her ; conjuring her, for their sakes, for her husband's, to take 
repose. Mr. Maitland's argument, that when Ellen recovered 
her senses (which he assured her now he had little doubt she 
would eventually), she would need the soothing comfoi't of ber 
presence stil! more than she could then, and her strength must 
fail iiefore that — if she so exhausted it — canied more weight 
than all the rest; and her daughters had the inexpi'essible relief 
of finding that when, in compliance with tbeii" tearful entreaties, 
she did lie down, she slept, and slept refi-eshingly, foi- nature 
was exhausted. There was much of comfoit in those days of 
trial, which Mrs. Hamilton fully realized, when Ellen's conval- 
escence permitted her to recall it, though at the time it seemed 
unnoticed. That Caroline's strong mind and good heart should 
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Hamilton half deaii-ed her not to come, especially as she could 
do no good ; aud Mrs, Gieville and Mary had tried to prevail on 
her to stay with them, hut she would not hear of it, 

" If I can do no good, can neitlier help mamma in nursing 
Ellen, nor do as Caroline does, I can, at least, try to comfort poot 
Edward, and I will not leave him. If I am so weak as not to 
be able to endure anxiety and sorrow without showing it, it 
shall not conquer me. No, no, dear Mavy ;. come and see me 
as often as you like, but 1 can not leave home till mamma and 
Ellen and we are all happy again !" 

And she did devote beraelf to Edward, and so successfully — 
with her gentle sympathy with his grief, her tender feeling to- 
ward his faults, her conviction of her father's forgiveness, her un- 
assuming but heart-breathing piety, which, without one word 
unduly introduced of a subject so hoiy, for she felt herself 
much too lowly and ignorant to approach it — yet always led 
up his thoughts to God, and from one bo young, so humble, and, 
. in general, so joyous, bad stiU greater effect in confirming his 
returning religious hope, than had his teachers been only those 
who were older and wiser than himself. However mi^rable 
he might be before she came, he looked to her society, her elo- 
quence, as comfort and hope; and soon perceiving this, she was 
encouiaged to go on, though quite astonished — for she could 
not imagine what she had done to deseiTe such commendation 
—when Mr. Howai-d, one day meeting her alone, took both her 
hands in his, and with even unusual fervor bade God bless her! 
— for young, lowly as she was, she not only comfoi-ted the err- 
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ing, bat raised and strengthened the penitent's tremUing faitli 
and hope. 

Poor Edward ! harder than all seemed Co him his aunl'is si- 
lonce. He knew his siater entirely eogiossed her — ill as Ellen 
was, it could not be otherwise ; but he pafisionacely longed only 
for one word from her : that sbe forgave him the misery she was 
enduring. Not aware that such whs his feeling, consciouH bef- 
Bolf that her sole feeling toward him was pity, not anger, and 
looking to herself alone &s the cause of her poor cliild's suffer- 
ings, she did not think for a moment that he could imagine her 
never referrifig to his confession originated in displeasure. 

Ten or twelve days had so passed, when one atiernpoii, com- 
pletely exhausted with two nights' watchfulness — for though 
nurse Langford and Fanny were in constant attendance on El- 
len, she could not rest if she heard that harrowing cry for her, 
even though her presence brought no comfort — she went to lie 
down for a few hours on a couch in her di-essing-room. Caro- 
line had taken a book, thougb with not much inclination to 
read, to sit by her, and watch that her sleep should not be dis- 
turbed. How in those moments of quiet did she long for her 
father I feeling intuitively how much iieavier was her mother's 
tiial without his ioved support. He had been written to by 
them all since Edward's confession. Mrs, Hamilton had done 
BO in Ellen's room, only to beseech him to wiite forgivingly, for- 
bearingly, to the unhappy cause of all. She did not dare breathe 
her feelings, even on paper, to him, convinced that if she did so, 
control must give way, and slie was powerless at once ; but her 
husband knew her bo well that every suppression of individual 
emotion betrayed more forcibly than the most earnest words, 
all she was endunng. 

Caroline had kept her affectionate vigil nearly two houm, 
when Edward's voice whispered, " Miss Harcourt wants you, 
dear Caroline ; let me take your place, I will be quite as 
watchful as yourself; only let me stay here, you do not know 
the comfort it will be." 

To resist his look of pleading wretchedness was impossible. 
She left him, and Edward drawing a low stool to the foot of 
the coucb, as if not daring to occupy his cousin's seat, which 
was close by the pillow, gazed on the mild, gentle features of his 
aunt, as in iheir deep repose they showed stilt clearer the traces 
of anxiety and sorrow, and fell more keenly than ever the fall 
irnount of misery, which his eriors and their fatal concealment 
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had created, " Why is it," he thought " that a 
the piiuishment of his faults wi hovi ca g I 
good, to suffer also 1 And his hea eemed to answer, " Be- 
cause by those very social ties, the t on mp 1 es of love fonf 
one another, which would save o Ije -s f n woe, we may be 
preserved and redeemed irom vice aga n a d et again, when, 
wore man alone the sufferer, vice would be e onger than re- 
morse, and never be redeemed." 

Mrs. Hamilton woke vrith that painful start which long watch- 
fulness always occasions, and missing Caroline, yet feeling as if 
she were not alone, her eyes speedily fixed themselves in some 
surprise on the figure of her nephew, who, unable to bear the 
thoughts the sight of her exhaustion produced, had bent his 
head upon the couch. Inexpressibly touched, and glad of the 
opportunity to speak to him alone, she called him to her, and 
there was something in the tone that encouraged him to fling 
himself on his knees by her side, and sob like an infant, saying, 
almost inarticulately — 

" Can-you, will you, ever forgive me, aunt Emmeline 1 Your 
silence has almost broken my beait, for it seemed to say you 
never could ; and when I look at my poor Ellen, and see how 
I have changed this happy hoine into soiTOW and gloom and sin, 
for it is all my work — mine, whom you have loved, treated, 
trusted, as a son — I feel you can not forgive me; I ought to go 
from you ; I have no right to pollute your bome." 

" Hush, Edwaj-d ! do not give utterance or indulgence to any 
such thoughts. My poor unhappy boy! your en'ors have 
brought such fearful chastisement from the hand of God himself, 
it is not for me to treat you harshly. May His mercy avert 
yet severer trial ! I will not hear your story now ; you are too 
agitated to tell it', and I am not at this moment strong enough 
to hear it. I am satisfied that .you have confided all to Mr. 
Howard, and will be guided by him. Only tell tna how came 
you first to apply to Ellen t Did the thought never strike you, 
that in sending relief to you, she might bo exposing herself to 
inconvenience or displeasure t Was there no consideration due 
to her V 

" I never seemed to think of her, except as glad and willing 
to help me, at whatever cost to hei"aelf," was his reply. " I leel 
now the cruel selfishness of the belief — but, oh, aunt Emme- 
line, it was fostered in me from my earliest childhood, grew 
with my growth, increased with my years, received strength 
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and iMeaning from my poor mothev's uttor neglect of her, and 
too indulgent thought for me. I nfver thought so till now, now 
that I know all niy poor sister's meek and gentle worth, and it 
makes me still more miserable. I never could think lier ray 
equal ; never could fancy she could have a will or wish apart 
fiom mine, and I can not trace the commencement of tlie feel- 
ing.- Oh ! if we had been but treated alike ! hut taught to so 
love each other, as to think of each othci-'s happiness above 
our own, as you taught n y cosuins ' ' 

" Do you know any thmg of the {.remise to whi h pool Ellen 
so constantly refers 1 inquned Rli-a Ham Ito after gei t!y 
soothing bis painful agitation 

He did not ; but acknowledge 1 that f om the time tl ey had 
become inmates of Oaknood Lileu had coi stai tly oaved lim 
from punishment by bearing tl e penalty of 1 is faults lecallii g 
nuraei'ous incidents, infling in themselves, but which bad always 
perplexed Mrs, Hamilton, as evincing such strange conti'adictiona 
in Ellen's childish character, and none more so than the disobedi- 
ence which we related ia our second part, and wbich Edward's 
avowal of having himself moved the flow er-stand, now so clearly 
explained. He said, too. that Mr. Howard had thought it 
necessary, for Ellen's pei-fect justification, to examine her iettera 
and papers, but that all bis appeals to her had been destroyed 
but one — his last fatal inclosure, the exact contents of wbich he 
had so utiei'ly forgotten, written, as they were, in a moment of 
madness, that he shuddei-ed himself as he read it. He placed 
the paper in Mrs Hamilton's hand conjuring her not to recall 
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lest the finding the notes should be traced to that day, and so 
thi'ow a Busjiicion on her brothci% and her consequent fiimness 
in itit'uHing to state the day slie had found them. 

That long interview was one of inexpressible comfort to 
Edward ; but though his unfeigned repentance and full con- 
fession gave his aunt hope for him, it did but increase her indi- 
vidual trial, as she returned to Ellen's couch, and listened to wan- 
derings only too painfully explained by the tale she had heard. 



CHAPTER X. 



It was the seventeenth day of Ellen's illness, and for six-and- 
thirty hours she had slept profoundly, waking only at very long 
intervals, just sufficiently to swallow a few drops of port wine, 
which Mr, Maitland had ordered to be administered if she 
woke, and sunk to sleep again. It was that deep, still, almost 
fearful repose, for it is so like death, which we can scarcely 
satisfy ourselves is life, except by holding a glass at intervals to 
the lips, to trace if indeed it receive the moisture of the breath. 
And nurse liangford, Mrs. Hamilton, and Edward had, through 
these long bom's, watched and scarcely stirred. For they knew 
that on her waking hung hope or misery, retura of intellect, or 
its confirmed suspension. Mr. Maitland had particulaiiy wished 
Edwbrd lo he with her when she recovered ner senses, ibat his 
presence might seem as natural as either of her cousins ; but he ' 
warned him that the least display of agitation on his part, or 
refereiif^ to the past, in her exhausted state, might be fatal lo 
her. It was quite the evening. Widow Langfoid had lighted 
the lamp, and sat down by the lire, scarcely able to breathe 
freely, from the intensity of her hope that Ellen would recover. 
And if such were her feelings, what were Edward's and Mis, 
Hamilton's! The former was kneeling on the right of the 
bed his eyes alternately fixed on his sister, and buried in tho 
covei-lid. Mrs. Hamilton was on the opposite side, close to 
Ellen's pillow, the curtain drawn so far back, that the least 
change on the patient's countenance was discernible. Hour 
cifter hour had so passed, the chimes that told their flight were 
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Bcarcely heard by tbose anxious watchers. It was about eight 
o'clock, when a slight movement in Ellen made her aunt's heart 
so throb, as almost to deprive her of breath ; her eyes unclosed, 
and a smile, such as Mrs, Hamilton had not seen for weeks, 
nay, monilis, circled her lips. 

" Dear airnt, have I been ill 1 It seems such a long, long 
time since I have seen you, and my head feels so strange, so 
light ; and this room, it is my own, I know, but I feel as if it 
did not belong to me, somehow. Do make my head clear, 1 
can not think at all," 

" Do not try to think yet, darling. You ha-vo been very, very 
ill, and to endeavor to think might hurt you. Strength will 
soon return now, I hope, and then your head will be quite clear 
again," returned Mrs. Hamilton, quietly and caressingly, though 
she so trembled with the change f«m sickening dread to certain 
hope, that she herself scai-cely know how she spoke at all, 

" But what made me so ill, aunt J I i 1 as f ere some 
great pain ; I can not remember any h g 1 axly but yet it 
seems as if I had boon very unhappy — 11 — 1 you did 
not iove me any mnre. Did any thi g k ill f Was it 

really so V 

" That T did not love you, my Ellei I d d 1 was only 
fancy. You were very unhappy, as w Hi Edward 
did not come as soon as we expected 1 m ud h rms were 
very dreadful, and we feared his ship mil b wrecked, 
or cast ashore, somewhere very far off I w id not hear 

of him ; and when you saw bim, and knew he was safe, the 
anxiety and pain you bad undergone, made you ill ; you know 
a little thing will do that, dearest," 

" But is he really safe, aunt Emmeline 1 Where is ho 1" 

" Close by you, love. Ho has been as watchful and anxious 
a nurse aa I have been. Poor fellow, jou have given bim a 
sad welcome, but you must make up for it, by-aiid-by." 

Ellen looked languidly, yet eagerly round, as her aunt spoke, 
and her gaze fixed itself on her brother, who was struggling 
violently to suppress the emotion which, at the sound of her 
voice, in connected words, nearly overpowered hiia ; and stiil 
more so, when Ellen said, more eagerly than she had yet 
spoken — 

" Dear Edward ! come and kiss me, and do not look so sad. 
T shall soon get well." 

He bent over her, aud kissed her repeatedly, trying in vain 
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to say something, but lie felt so choked, ho could not ; and Ellen 
held his hand, and looked earoestly, eearchingly in his face, as 
if trying painfully to define the vague thoughts and memories 
which seemed al! connected with him and with pain, but whic": 
would not take a distinct form. Her eye wandered from hira for 
a moment to nurse Langfoi-d, who had come to the foot of the 
bed, and that seemed another face connected with the blank 
nast, and then it fixed itself again on Edwai'd, and her pale 
face so worked with the effort of thought, that Mrs. Hamilton 
! alarmed. She saw, too, that Edward i 



paler and paler, and trembled for the continuance of his control. 
Taking Ellen's hand gently from his, and aixanging her pillow 
at the same time, so as to turn her face rather from him, she 
said, playfully — 

"You have looked at Effward long enough, Ellen, to be 
quite sure he is safe at home. So now I shall be jealous if 
you give hira any more of your attention and neglect me ; you 
must take sonae nourishment, and ti-y to go to sleep again, ibr 
I must not have you try your strength too tnuch." 

" If I could but remember cleaily," answered Ellen, sadly; 
",it is all 6o vague — so dark — but I do not think it was only 
because he did not come, that made me so unhappy." 

" You are not going to be disobedient, dearest," replied Mra, 
Hamilton, firmly, though fondly, as she hastily signed to Edward 
to leave the room, which he most thankfully did, never stopping 
till he reached his own, and tried to thank Gwl fiir His great 
mercy, but could only sob. " I told you not to think, because 
to do so might retard return of ati'ength, and indeed you must 
try and obey me ; you know I am very peremptory sometimes." 
And the fond kiss with which she enforced the command seemed 
to satisfy Ellen, whose natural submissiveness, combined with 
excessive physical weakness, caused her to obey at once, and 
not attempt to think any more. She took the required nourish- 
ment with returning appetite, and soon afterwai-d fell quietly 
and happily to sleep again, her aunt's hand closely ciaaped in 

From that day, al! fear of disordered intellect departed, and, 
gradually, the extreme exhaustion gave way before Mr. Mait- 
! an d's judicious treatment. Strength, indeed, returned so slowly 
and almost imperceptibly, ' that it was necessary to count im- 
provement by weeks, not days. And when, six weeks aflei' her 
lirst seizure, she waa thought well enough to be caiTied to Mrs 
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Ham'.kon's di'eBsing-i'oom, anil laid on a coucJi there, it was a 
source of gratitude and rejoicing to all. But Mr. Maitlatid and 
Mrs. Hamilton soon saw, will] intense anxiety, that with physical 
strength, memory and thought had both fully returned, and that 
their consequence was a depression so deep, as effectually to 
retard her perfect recovery. She seemed to shrink from all at- 
tention, all Kindness, as utterly undeserved, even from her cous- 
ins. She would look at Edwai-d for half an hour together, with 
an expi-ession of suflering that made the heart actually ache. 
At times she would receive Mrs. Hamilton's caressing and judi- 
cious tenderness as if it were her only comfort, at others, shrink 
from it, as if she had no light to it. 

" This will never do," Mr. MaitJand said, aliout ten days after 
Ellen's removal into her daily quartet's, and finding she waa 
losing groutid ; " there is something on her mind, which must he 
removed, even if to do so, you refer to the past. She remem- 
bers it all too clearly, I fear, so our not alluding to it does no 
good. You roust be the physician in this case, my dear Mrs. 
Hamilton, for I am powerless." 

But though she quite agreed with him, how to approach such 
a very painful subject required no little consideration ; but, as is 
very often the case, chance does that on which we have expend- 
ed so much thought. 

One afternoon Ellen lay so still, so pale, on her couch, that 
Mrs. Hamilton bent over her to listen if she breathed, saying, 
as she did BO, almost unconsciously — 

" My poor Ellen, when shall I have the comfort of seeing you 
well and happy again V 

Ellen hastily unclosed her eyes, for she was not asleep — it 
had been only the stupor of painfully-engrossing thought, ren- 
dering her insensible to all outward things, but her aunt's voice 
aroused lier, and it seemed an inexpressible relief to feel they 
were quite alone. Trying to rise, and clasping her hands, she 
said, in a tone of strong excitement — 

" Oh, aunt Emmeline, how can T he happy — how can I be 
well — when I think — think — that if it had not been for my ain, 
and the misery it brought on me, Edward might be safe still 1 
no one need have known his errors. I tried to save — and — and 
I have only betrayed, and made him wretched. All I suffered 
was for nothing, worse than nothing !" 

" Thank God. you have spoken, my dear child ! I felt as if I 
dared not introduce the subject; but now that you have your- 
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self, I think I aliall be able, if indeed you will listen to me pa- 
tiently, Ellen, Id disperse the painful mists, that are still pressing 
60 heavily on this poor little heart and brain," she eaid, fondly, 
though serioualy, as she put her arm round Ellen, to support 
lier as she sat up. " I do not tell you it is not a natural feeling, 
my lore, but it is a wrong one. Had your sin, in consideration 
of ifa being, as I am now convinced it was, wholly involuntary 
— for in the iearful state of mind Edward's desperate letter oc- 
casioned, you could not have known or thought of any thing, 
but that relief seemed sent to your hand — had it on that ac- 
count been permitted so far to succeed, as to give him the aid 
he demanded, and never have been traced to you, it would 
have confirmed him in the path of guilt and error, and poisoned 
your happiness forever, when you recall the agony, almost 
madness you felt, while burdened with the consciousness of 
such an act, how could you have borne it, if it had continued 
through months, perhaps years 1 You shudder ; yet this must 
have been the case, and Edwaid would have persisted in error, 
if your sin had been pei-milted to succeed. Its detection, and 
the sufferings thence springing, tenible as they have been to 
you, my poor child, have saved him ; and will, I tmst, only 
bring securer happiness to you." 

"Saved him!" repeated Ellen, half starting up, and scarcely 
heaving the last words — " saved Edward !" 

" Yes, dearest, by leading him to a full confession, and giving 
him not only the inexpressible comfort of such a proceeding, 
but permitting him to see, that great and disappointing as his 
eiTors are, they can be conquered. They are not of the irre- 
tnediable, guilt-confirming nature, that he was taught to suppose 
ihem for Harding's own most guilty ends, and so giving him 
hope and resolution to amend, which a belief that amendment 
is impossible, entirely frustrates. Do not fear for Edward, my 
own love ; he will give you as much piide and comfort as ho 
has anxiety and grief; and you, under God's mercy, will have 
been the cause. It is a hard lesson to learn, and yet, Ellen, I 
think one day, when you can look back more calmly oo the last 
few months, you will acknowledge with me, that great as your 
sufferings have been, they were sent in love both to him and to 

" If they have saved him — saved him from a continuance in 
en-or, and so made him happy! — Oh, aunt Emmeline, I can 
think so now, and I will try to bear the rest 1 but why," she add- 
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ed, growing more excited, " oh, why have you been so good, 
so kind t Why did you not continue cold and distant ? I could 
bear it belter, then." 

"Bear what, love? What have you more to bear? Tell 
me all withrmt i-eserve. Why should I be cold, when you de- 
seive all my love and kindnobsl" 

' Because — because, am I not to go to Seldpti Grange, aa 
Boon as I am stiong enough? Uncle Hamilton said, there 
could be no excusing cau'.e demanding a complete avoidatice 
of his senteuLO I thought it was pain enough when yiiu first 
told me but now, now e\eiy time I think about it, it seema as 
if I could not beat it" 

" And you aie not called upon Co bpar it, my dear child. Is 
it possible you could think for a moment that I could send you 
away from rae, when you have borne so much, and been treat- 
ed with far too much severity alieady ^ Did I not tell you that 
the term of your banishment depended entirely on the motive 
of your silence, and do you think there was no exruse in your 
motive, my Ellen, mistaken as it was? Is self-devotion to be 
of no more account to me, than it seemed to you 7 Come, 
smile, dearest ; I promise you, in your uncle's name and my 
own, you shall never leave us, unless it be of your own free 
will and pleasure, a few years hence." 

Ellen did try to smile, but she was too weak to bear this 
complete removal of a double burden without an enaotion that 
seemed more like pain than joy. She laid her head on her 
aunt's shoulder, and wept without restiaint. They were the 
firbt tears she had shed since her illness, and Mrs. Hamilton 
thanked G-od for them. She did not attempt to check them, 
but the few words she did speak, told such affectionate sympa- 
thy, such peifect comprehension of that young heait, that Ellen 
felt as if a mountain of lead were dissolving from hei. 

" And now. my Ellen, that I have relieved you of a painful 
dread, will you ease :ny mind of a great anxiety V inquired 
Mrs, Hamilton, neatly an hour afterward, when Ellen seemed 
so relieved and calmed, that she could talk to her without fear. 
"You look surprised; but it is a subject you alone can explain, 
and dli it is solved, I shall never feel that your happiness is se- 
cure. What is this promise, to which in your illness you so 
constantly referred, and which, I fear, has strengthened you in 
the system of self-sacrifice for Edward's sake, in addition to 
your love for him V 
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A deep flash rose to Ellen's tranaparent cheek and hrow, 3a 
she answeied, falteringly — 

" Ought I to tell you, dear aunt t You do nut know how 
often, how veiy often I have longed to ask you, if to keep it 
raads me do wrong — whether I ought to hreak it ? And yet it 
seemed bo sacred, and it gave poor mamaia such comfort !" 

" When did you make it, love 1 Its import I need not ask 
you, for you betrayed it, when you knew not what you said, 
and it was confirmed by your whole conduct. To shield Ed- 
waid from blame or punishment, by never revealing his faults V 

" Was it wrong ?" murmured Ellen, hiding her conscious 

"Wrong in yon! no dearest; for you were too young to 
know all the pain and evil it was likely to bring. Tell me 
when, and how, it was taken ; and I think I can prove to you 
that your poor mother would have recalled it, bacf she bad the 
least idea of the solemn hold it had taken upon you." 

Tbua encouraged, Ellen narrated the scene that had taken 
place in widow Morgan's cottage just before Mrs. Hamilton ar 
lived; and her mothei''3 fears for Edward, and dread of Mr, 
Hamilton, which it was very evident, and now more than ever, 
had extended to both her children. She said ihat Mr. Myrvin'e 
assurance, that her mother could see, and would love her in 
Heaven, directly following the promise, had given it still mote 
weight and solemnity. That at first she thought it would be 
very easy to keep, because she loved Edward so dearly ; but 
she had not been long at Oakwood before it made her very un- 
happy, from its constant interference with, and pi-evenlion of, 
her obedience and duty to her aunt ; that it had often caused 
her violent head aches, only from hervain attempts to satisfy her- 
self as to that which she ought to do. When Edward first went 
to sea, aiid all seemed so right and happy with him, of course she 
became happier than she had ever been before. Then came his 
difficulties, and her conviction that she must save him and keep 
his secret. That her reason and her affection often urged her 
to confide all to her aunt, certain that she would not harshly 
condemn Edward, but would forgive and help him far more 
effectually than she could ; but she dared not, for whenever she 
thought thus, the figure of her mother rose l«fore her, seeming 
to reproach and threaten her for exposing the child she so dear- 
ly loved to disgrace and ruin ; and this was ho vivid — so constant 
— during his last appeal, tljat she thought she must be goina 
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mad ; that nothing but the dread of not being firm enough to 
keep Edward's secret, had wiihheld her from confessing her sin 
at once to her aunt, especially when her uncle had so Bolemniy 
denounced it a^ theft, and that when it was discovered it seemed 
actual relief, though it brought such severe punishment, for she 
knew no sufieviag for her could be too sev^e. 

The tale, as EUen told it, was brief and simple enough, and 
that there was any merit in such a system of sen-devotion nevet 
seemed to enter her mind for a moment ; but to Mrs. Hamilton 
it revealed such an amount of sufiering and trial, such a quiet, 
systematic, heroic endui-ance, that she unconsciously drew that 
young delicate being closer and closer to hei', as if her love- 
should pi-otect her in future from qny such trial ; and from what 
bad it all sprung 1 — the misery of years, at a period when life 
should be so joyous and so free, that care and sorrow flee it as 
purely and too briefly happy to approach 1 From a few thought- 
less words, fi'om a thoughtless, partial mother, whose neglect and 
dislike had pronounced that disposition cold, unloving and inani- 
mate whose nature was so fervid, so imaginative, that the utmost 
care should have been talten to prevent the entrance of a single 
thought or feeling too precocious, too solemn for her years. It 
may be urged, and with ti'utl), that to an ordinary child the 
promise might have been forgotten, or heedlessly laid aside, with- 
out any barm accmiug from it, but it was from not caring to 
know the real character of the little being, for whose happiness 
and virtue she was responsible, that the whole mischief sprung ; 
and it is this neglect of maternal duty against which we would 
BO earnestly warn those who may not have thought about it. It 
is not enough to educate the mind, to provide bodily necessaries, 
to be indulgent in the gifl; of pleasure and amusement, the lieart 
must be won and taught ; and to do so with any hope of success, 
the character must be transparent as the day : and what diffi- 
culty, what hinderance, can there, or ought there to be, in obtain- 
ing this important knowledge to a mother, from whose breast 
the babe has received its nourishment, fi'om wliose ai'ms it 
has gradually slipped away to feel its own independence, from 
whose lips it has received its first lessons, at whose knee lisped its 
iirst prayer? How comparatively trifling the care, how easy the 
task to learn the opening disposition and natural character, so as 
to guide with gentleness and love, and create happiness, nol for 
childhood alone, though that is much, but for youth and matuiity. 

All these thoughts passed though Mrs. Hamilton's mind as 
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she listened to her niece, and looked at the pale, sweet face 
lifted up to hera in the eamestneas of her simple tale, as if un- 
consciouBly appealing for her protection iigaiust the bewilder- 
inEaod contending feelings of her own yonng heart. How 
■eniove these impressions of years indeed 
; her heart seemed to pray for guidance that 
peace might at length he Ellen's portion, even as she heard. 

"You cyuld scarcely have acted otherwise than" you have 
always done toward Edward, my deav Ellen, under the in- 
fluence of such a promise," she said; "your extreme youth, 
naturally enough, could not permit you to distinguish, whether 
it was called for by a mere impulse of feeling in your poor 
mother, or really intended. . But tell me, do you think it would 
give me "any comfort or happiness if I conld see Erameline act 
by Percy as you have done by Edward "{ To see her suffer 
pain and soiTow, and be led into error, too, sometimes, to con- 
ceal Percy's faults, and prevent theii' removal, when, by the 
infliction of some trifling pain, it would save his exposing him- 
self to greater '{" 

" But it seems so different with my cousins, aunt; they aro 
all such equals. I can not fancy Emraeliue in my place. You 
have always loved them all alike." 

" And do you not think a mother ought to do so, dearest 1" 

" B t h 1 e if they are not all equally deserving 1 I 

so d fl Ed d h Id ome and good, 

d mddhip dl Iwy fretful and ill, 

dhyd f h Ih dto fondle poor 

d h hi h 1 I w f il to do, though 

1 d I 1 1 m h ( h d o her eyes), so 

I Id h Ip f 1 I, 1 b m h b er than I was, 

J I 1 y f 1 II m d t was QO won- 

dp mmllhmmhhb 

H I md ydff b Edward and 

y Ell ? k d M H m i q with no small 

eff'ort, the emotion called forth by Ellen a simple words. 

" Oh, no, no I" and she clung to her in alrnost painful emotion. 
" But you BVe so good, so kind to every body ; you would love 
me, and bo kind to me as poor papa was, because nobody else 

" My dear Ellen, what can I do to remove these mistaken 
impieasions ? 1 love you, and your father loved you, because 
you have qualities claiming our love quite as powerfully as 
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your briitlier. You must rot imagine because you may be less 
personally anJ mentally favored, that you are mjerior to bim, 
eilber in the eight of your Heavenly Father, or of the friends 
and guardians He has given you. And even if such were the 
case, and you vveve as undeserving as you so wrongly imagine 
yourself, my duty, as that of your mother, would foe juBt llie 
same. A parent does not love and guide her children accord- 
ing to their individual merits, my dear Ellen, but accoi'ding to 
the fountain of lovo which, to enable her to do her duty, God 
has so mercifully placed in her heart ; and therefore those who 
have the least attractions and the most faults, demand the greater 
cherishing to supply the place of the one, and more careful 
guiding to overcome the other. Do you quite understand me, 

Ellen's earnest face, on which joy and hope seemed struggling 
with doubt, was sufficient answer. 

" All mothers do not think of their solemn responsibility in 
the same light; and many causes — sad recollections and self- 
repiiiaches for her early life, and separation in coldness from 
her father and myself, might all have tended to weaken your 
mother's consciousness of her duty, and so, without any fault in 
youreel^ my Ellen, have occasioned her too great partiality for 
Edward. But do you remember her last words ^" 

Ellen did remembei- them, and acknowledged they had so 
incre^ed her affection for her mother, as to render the promise 
still more sacred to her. 

" 1 feared so, dearest ; but it is just the contrary effect which 
they should have had. When she called you to her, and blessed 
and kissed you as fondly as she did Edward, she said she had 
done you injustice, had failed in her duty to you, and it so 
giieved her, for it was too late to atone for it then ; she could 
only pray to God to raise you up a kinder parent. I have 
tried to be that, for her sake, as well as your own ; and will 
you not acknowledge, that if she had been spared to love and 
know your aifection fiir her, she could no more have borne lo 
see you suffer as you have done for Edwai-d, than I could my 
Emmeline for Percy 1 Do you not think, when she had learned 
to feel as I do, which she had already begun to do, that she 
would have recalled that fatal promise, and entieated you not 
to act upon it 1 What has it ever done but to make you so pain- 
fully suffer, lead viu often into error, and confirm, by conceal- 
ment, Edward's faults 1" 
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Ellen'a teavs were falling fast and freely, but they weie hard- 
ly tcsra of ya'n Her aunt's words faet-meJ to disjiei-ee a tliioli 
mist fiin hpr brain and heait and foi the first time, to satisfy 
her thnf obe ifiight dismisa the painful memory of her promiss, 
and dismiss it without bJame or disohedience to her raiither. 

Mis Hdmiltm had begun the conveisation in trembling, foi 
it seemed BO difficult to accomplish her obje<.t without undue 
condemnation of hei sibtei but as Ellen clasping her arms 
about hei ueck tned to thank hei again and again, for taking 
such a heavy load fiom hei heait saying that she would stih 
help Edward just the same and she would tty to gnai"d him 
and heiself from doing wi ng that her moihei should love hei 
still, she felt J e had oucceeded and eilentlv but how fervently, 
thanked Gol 

"BuL ■, l( jou tell me one thing aunt Emmehne? Why, 
if the premise were mmaken and poor mamma would havt. 
wished It lecalled did I always seem to aee her so distinctly, 
and fancy sho 60 desired me to save EdwDid from my uncle r 
displeasuie t 

"Because you ha\e a \ery strong imagination, my love, 
increased by dwelling on this subject ; and in your last triai 
your mind was in such a fearful and unnatural state of excite- 
ment, that your imagination became actually diseased. It wa^ 
not at all surprising; for much older and stronger, and wisei 
persons would have experienced the same, under the samo 
pressure of grief, and terror, and remoi-se. But what can I o'- 
to cure this morbid imagination, Ellen'" she continued piay- 
fully; "sentence you, as soon as you get well, to a couise uf 
mathematics, six hours each day V 

"I am afraid my poor head will be more stupid at figuies 
tban ever," replied Ellen, trying to amile, too. 

" Then I suppose I must think of soreiething else. Will you 
follow Emmeline's example, and tell me every thing, however 
foolish or unfounded it may seem, that comes into this little 
head — whether it worries or pleases you? You have nothing, 
and you will have nothing ever again, I trust, to conceal fi'om 
me, my dear Ellen; and if you will do this, you vrill give mo 
more comfort individually, atid more security for the further- 
ance of your happiness, as far as my love can promote it, than 
any other plan." 

Her playfulness had given place to i-enewed earnestness, and 
Eiien, aa if in the very thought of such perfect confidence dwell 
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Becurity and peace, so long unknown to her, gave the required 
assurance so eagerly and gi-atefully, that Mrs. Hamilton wa« 
Batisfied and happy. 



CHAPTER SI. 



From that day, Ellen's recovery, though a sad trial of 
patience hath to the young invalid and her affectionate nurses, 
was Burely progressive, without any of those painful relapses 
which had so tried Mr. Maicland's skill before. She no longer 
shrunk from the society of her i-elations, receiving Caroline's 
and Miss Harcoutt's many kind attentions with surprise indeed, 
for she could not imagine what could so have altered theii' feel- 
ings toward her, but with that evident gratitude and pleasure, 
which encourages a continuance of kindness. Emraeline was 
always kind, hut it was indeed happiness to feel she might talk 
with and share her amusements, as in former days ; and that, 
instead of thinking she ought not to receive her aunt's affection, 
the only thing she asked in return was her full confidence. 
The inexpressible rest to poor Eilen which that conversation 
gave is not to be described. It was so blessed, so soothing, 
that it seemed too unnatural to last, and the secret dread that 
her uncle would not feel t()ward her and Edward as her aunt 
did was iis only alloy. Edward, too, was cheerful, and almost 
happy when with her; and a long converaatioQ with Mr. How- 
ard, which that worthy man insisted upon having as soon as 
she was sti-ong enough, to remove the false impressions which 
his severity had given, and which never ceased to grieve and 
reproach him, caused his almost daily visits to be anticipated 
6y her with as much gladness as they had before brought dread. 

" And now that anxiety for Elfen is at end, I must have you 
take more care of yourself, Mrs. Hamilton. Your husband's 
last injunctions, were, that I should never pass a week without 
calling once or twice at OaJtwood to know how all was going 
on, and what would he say to me if he could see you now 1" 

" He little thought how my sti-ength would be tried, my good 
friend, and so will quite acquit you. I assure you that, physio- 
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ally, I am perfectly well" — (the worthy doctor shook his 'jeaJ 
moat unbelievingly) — " but even with one great anxiety calmed, 
there remains another, which every week increases. It is more 
than double the usual time of bearing from my husband. We 
have never hail any answer to the letters detailing Ellen's 
danger and Edward's return, and the answers have been due a 
full month." 

" But tbe weather has been so unusually tempestuous, it'may 
have been impossible for the Sii-en to ply to and fro from Faroe 
to Scotlan<l, as Hamilton wished, and no ships are likely to 
touch at those islands in the winter. 1 really think you ueed 
not be anxious on that score; none but Arthur Hamilton's head 
could have contrived your hearing as regularly from such an 
outlandish place as you have done. No news is good news, de- 
pond upon it. He may be anxious on your account, and return 
ing himself." 

" God forbid t" answered Mi's. Hamilton, turning very paJe ; 
" better the anxiety of not hearing from him than the thought 
of his being at sea in this season." 

Oakwood had resumed its regular happy aspect, though Ellen 
was still up-stairs. Morris and Ellis had once raoio the happi- 
ness of tbeir beloved mistress's superintendence, and proud 
were they both, as if Caroline had beeu their own child, to show 
all she had done, and so unostentatiously, to save her mothei 
trouble when she had been too anxious to think of any thing 
but Ellen; and the mother'a heart swelled with a delicious feel- 
ing of gratitude to Him who, if in making her so acutely sensi- 
ble of her solemn responsibility had deepened and extended 
anxiety, had yet in the same measui-e heightened and spiritual- 
ized joy. The fruit was indeed worth the nurture, though it 
might have been often washed with tears. Intensely anxious as 
she felt herself, as did also Mr. Howard and Mr. Maitland, and, 
in fact, all Arthur Hamilton's friends, she yet tried to sustain 
the spirits of her children, for the young men had evidently 
gi-own anxious on the subject too. It was not unlikely that the 
seas round Feroe, always stormy, should prevent any ship leav- 
ing the island, and the young people eagerly gi'asped the idea ; 
so painfiil is it to youth to realize a cause for anxiety ; but even 
they, at times, grew unconsciously sad and meditating, as the 
usually joyous season of Christmas and New Year passed, and 
still there was no letter. Ellen and Edward both in secret 
dreaded the arrival of the answer to the latter's confession ; but 
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still thoir affection for Mts. Hamilton was too powerful to per- 
mit any thought of self iaterforing with the wish that her anxi- 
ety might be calmed. 

In January the weather changed; the tremendous winds 
^ave piace to an almost unnatural calm, and to such exceKsive 
mildness and cioBeness of atmosphere, that it aifected the health 
of many wlio were strong, and not only made Ellen very lan- 
guid, but frequentiy recalled those dreadful headaches which 
were in themselves an illness. Business called Mr. Howard to 
Dartmouth near the end of the month, and he prevailed on Ed- 
ward to accompany him, for whenever his sister was more tliati 
usually sufiaring his gloom redoubled. The first few days were 
BO fine that the change renovated him ; Mr. Howard declared it 
was the sight of old ocean, and Edward did not deny it; for 
though it was good for the permanence of hia repentance and re- 
solution to amend, to have the influence of his home sufiiciently 
long, his spirit inwardly chafed at his detention, and yearned to 
be at sea again, and giving proof of his determination to become 
indeed a British sailor. 

The thii-d day of their visit, the lull and heaviness of the air 
increased so strangely and closely, for January, as to seem almost 
portentous. Edward and Mr. Howard lingered on the beach; 
the well-practiced eye of the former tracing in many little things 
unseen to landsmen, the slow, but sure approach of a fearful 

" It is strange for the season, but there is certainly electiicity 
in the air," he said, directing Mr. Howard's attention to ridges 
of white-fringed clouds flsating under the heavens, whose murky 
hue was becoming denser and denser; and ever and anon, as 
lashed by some as yet silent and invisible blast, the ocean heaved 
and foamed, and gave sure evidence of approaching fury ; "there 
will be, I fear, a tenible storm to-night; and look at those 
birds" (several sea-gulls were skimming along the waves almost 
bathing their white plumage in the blackened waters) " strange 
how they always herald tempest ! Emmeline would call them 
spirits of the blast, reveling in the destruction it foretells !" 

" It is approaching already," rejoined Mr. Howard, as a 
long hollow blast moaned and shivered round them, followed 
by the roar of a mountainous wave bursting on the beach. 
■' G-od have mercy on all exposed to its fury !" and he gladly 
turned more inland, while Edward remained watching its pro- 
gress with an alnuttt pleasurable feeling of excitement, only 
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wiabing he could bitC be on the sea, to enjoy it as euch a storm 
deserved to fae. 

As the day drew to a clost it iiicieased and as diikness set 
in, its fuiy became appalling Bla&ts long and loud as the re- 
verberation of artillery, succeeded one anothei witii awful ra- 
pidity, tearing up huge trees by the joots and tiles tiom tiie 
voofs. Now and then, at distant inters a!i blue lightning played 
through the black heavens betiaying that thunder had mingled 
with the wind, though it vris impossible to distinguish the one 
sound from the other; and hS the gusts passed onwiid stiealts 
of white and spots of strange unnatuial blue gleamed thiough 
the gloom for a moment's space leading deepei datkness as they 
disappeared. The ocean, lashed to wildest fury, rolled in huge 
mountains of troubled waters, throwing up showers of snowy 
foam, conti-aating strangely with the darkness of earth and heav- 
en, and bursting with a sound that deadened for the time even 
the wild roar of the blast. To read or even to converse, in 
their comfortable quartei-s in the hotel, which overlooked the 
sea, became as impossible to Mr. Howard as to Edward. 
About eleven o'clock, however, the wind suddenly veered and 
lulled, only sending forth now and then a long sobbing wail, as 
if regretful that its work of destruction was even checked ; but 
the sea raged with equal fury, presenting a spectacle as magnifi- 
cent, as awful, and giving no appearance of a calm. A sharp 
report sounded suddenly from the sea — whether it was the first, 
or that otliers might have been lost in the tumult of the winda 
and waves, who might answer 1 Another, and another, at such 
I'apid intervals, that the danger was evidently imminent, and Ed- 
ward started to his feet. Again — and he could bear it no longer. 
Hurriedly exclaiming, " They ai'e signals of distress and close at 
hand ! Something must be done ; no sailor can sit still, and see 
sailors perish !" he rushed to the beach, closely followed by Mr. 
Howard, who was resolved on preventing any mad attempt. 
Crowds of fishermen and townsmen had congregated on the 
beach, drawn by that fearful sound, which, by the light from 
the guns eeemed scarcely half a mile distant ; and yet so peril- 
ous was the present appearance of the ocean, that to go to 
-heir assistance seemed impossible. Suddenly, however, Ed- 
wai'd's voice exclaimed, with the glad and eager tone of per- 
fect confidence, " They can be saved ! — a strong boat and two 
willing rowers, and I will undertake to reach the vessel, and 
bring the crew safe to shore. Who among you," he continued. 
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turniog eagerly to the group of Tiardy fishermen, "will be my 
assistants in this act of common humanity t who tJossesses will- 
ing hearts and able hands, and will lend them V 

" No on^ who cares for his life!" was the sullen answec 
ffom one of those he addressed, and the vest stood silent, eyeing, 
half disdainfully half admiringly, tho slight figure of the young 
sailor, revealed as it was, in the fitful light of the many torches 
scattered by the various groups along the beacb. " It is we!l 
fill' boys to talk, we can not expect old heads on young should- 
BIB ; but not a. boat with my consent leaves the haibor to-night ; 
it would be v«i!lful murder." 

" I tell you I will stake my life on the venture," answered 
Edward, his passion rising high. " Am I speaking to sailors, 
and can they hesitate when they hear such sounds 1 Give me 
but a boat, and I will go by myself: and when you need aid, 
may you find those to give it ! you will scarce dare ask it, if that 
vessel perish before your eyes. Lend me a boat, I say, fitted 
for such a sea, and the lender shall be rewarded handsomely. 
If there be such risk, I ask none to share it ; my life is my 
>wn, 3iid I will peril it." 

It would have made a fine scene for a painter, that young, 
slight form and boyish face, sun'ounded by those weatherbeaten 
men, every countenance expressing some different emotion, yet 
almost al! unwilling admiration ; the torches' glare, so lurid on 
ihe pitchy darkness ; the sheets of foam, rising and falling like 
ihowers of dazzling snow ; the craggy background ; and, out 
it sea, the unfortunate vessel, a perfect wreck, struggling still 
with the fast-rising waters. Mr, Howard saw all, but with.no 
thought of the picturesque, his mind was far otherwise en- 
gaged. 

" By Neptune ! but your honor shall not go alono ! I have 
neither parent, nor sister, nor wife to pipe fox me, if I go; bo 
my life must be of less moment than yours, and if you can bo 
peril it, why should not I V exclaimed a stalwait young fisher- 
man, advancing, and Edward eagerly grasped his rough hand, 
eonjiiring him to get his boat at once, there was not a moment 
to lose ; but the example was infectious, and an old man hast- 
ily stepped forward, declaring the youngsters bad taught him 
his duty, and he would do it. 

" Great God ! what do they say V exclaimed Edward, as his 
younger companion hastened down the beach to bring his bof.t 
to the leeward of the cliff, to launch it more securely, and a 
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rumor ran througli the crowds, whence arising it was impossi- 
ble to discover. " The Siren — Captain Harvey — ray uncle's 
ship ! — and he must be in her — she would never leave Feroe 
without him. What foundation ia there for this rumor ] let ine 
know, for God's sake 1" 

But none could tell more than that a vessel, entering the 
narbor just before the gale, had hailed the Siren, about twenty 
miles distant, and she seemed, laboring heavily, and in such a 
distressed state that a very little would finish her. Not a word 
escaped Edwai-d's lips which grew for the moment blanchpd 
as marble. Mr, Howard to whom the rumor had brought the 
most intense agony, for not a doubt of its truth vfould come to 
relieve him, was at his side, grasping his hand, and murmuring, 
hoarsely — 

. "Edward, ray poor boy, must your life be periled tool — 
both — both — this is awful !" 

" Let me but save Mm, and if I pciish it will be in a good 
cause. Tell aunt Emmeline, I know she will comfort my 
poor Ellen ; and that the boy she has saved from worse misery 
than death, did all be could to save her husband ! and if I fail" 
— he stopped, in strong emotion, then added — " give Elian 
this, and this," he cut off a lock of his hair with bis dirk, and 
placed it and his watch in Mr. Howard's trembling hand. — 
" And now, my fiiend, God bless yoii and reward you, too !" 
He threw himself a moment in Mr. Howard's arms, kissed liia 
cheek, and, darting down the beach, leaped into the boat, which 
was dancing like a nutshell on the water. It was several min- 
utes, ere they could succeed in getting her off, the waves seem- 
ing determined to cast her back ; but they were fairly launched 
at length, and then they heeded not that one minute they rode 
high on a mountain wave, seeming as if nothing could save 
them from being dashed in the abyss below ; the next were bur- 
ied in a deep valley, surrounded by huge walls of water, threat- 
enening to burst and overwhelm them. For a boat to live in 
such a sea at all seemed miraculous ; and old Collins always 
declared that unless some angel sat at the helm with Edward, 
no human arm could have taken them in safety. If it were an 
angel, it was the pure thought, 1 f ' h wd ge 1 prayer, that he 
might be the instrument in the E 1 h d of turning aside 

death and misery from that bel dim which even his 

errpi-a had been met with love, 1 q d h^ forgiveness. 
With every efibit, and they w u 1 hid the perspira- 
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n m d ! f d s of those strong men, and 

In h Ed <i t h k an oar m turn, it was full 

ah f hi g 1 1 ore before tbey reached the 

sh p She id d fi g f by the lights on shoie they had 

d d 1 li 1 p u d watched her progress by 

he 1 h h d ly h se can watch who feel, one 

b h m d h hp 11 float no longer! 

C 11 » p k m i E 1 vard, as they gi'appled the 

b alglll kd f the moment powerless by 

he h Im d h w ff ally by the answer— 

11 — b d D m h— from Feme— owner Ar- 

thur Hamilton, passenger — now on board — nine in crew." 

" In with you all then — that is Captain Harvey's voice, I'H 
be sworn; the rumor was only too tiuo." 

" Ay, old Coilins ! " .''eturned the 
perish in sight of our own homes j 
man will stir till you are safe !" 

His companion leaped into the boat without reply, and, sink 
ing on one of the benches, drew his cloak closely round his face. 
Peril was indeed still around him, but compared with the — 
even to that Heaven-directed heart — terrible struggle of behold- 
ing death, rising slowly hut surely round him in the water-filling 
ship, almost within sight and sound of his home, his beloved 
ones, the mere hope of life seemed almost overpcjwering. The 
ci'ew of the hapless Siren quickly deserted hei-. Captain Har- 
vey was the last to deacend, and, as he did so, a block of iron, 
loosened from its place, fell cornenvise, and struck sharply on 
Edward's forehead, almost stunning him for the moment, as ho 
watched the captain's descent. He felt the blood slowly trick- 
ling down his temple and cheek; but he was not one to be 
daunted by pain : be resumed his station at the helra in un- 
broken silence, only speaking when directions weie absolutely 
necessary, and then only in a few brief sailor-terms. They ha3 
scarcely proceeded a third of their way, when the waters boiled 
and foamed as tossed by some strange whirlpool, and it required 
all Edward's address and skill as steereman to prevent the frni! 
boat fi-om being drawn into the vortex. The cause was soon 
displayed, and every heait shuddered, for ten minutes later, and 
help would indeed have been in vain. The unftrtunate vessel 
had sunk — been swallowed up in those rushing waters; the 
suction of so large a mass, producing fur a brief inteiTal tlii 
effect of a whiilpuul. The silence of awe and of intense tha'.ic 
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fulness, fell on the heart of every man, atid move than all on his, 
who had bo far recovered his first emolion as to gaze wonder- 
ingly and admiringly on the boyish figure at the helm, whose 
voice was utterly unknown, and whose features the fitful light, 
and the youth's steadfast gaze on his rowers, prevented his 
tracing with any certainty. 

The crowds had increased on the shore, watching with intense 
eagei'neas the return of the boat ; but the expectation was too 
deep for sound, silence almost portentoufi reigned. A huge sea 
had concealed her for several minutes, and Mr. Howard, who 
during these two long hoora had remained spell-bound on the 
beach, groaned aloud in his agony ; again she was visible, driven 
on with fearful velocity by the tide, nearer, nearer still. He 
thought he could distinguish the figure of his friend ; he waa 
sure he could hear the voice of Edward, urging, commanding, 
directing a landing somewhere, in contradiction to the opinion 
of others. They weie within a dozen yards of the shoi-e, but 
still not a sound of gratulation was heard. Every eye was fixed, 
as in the fascination of teri-or, on a wave in the distance, increas- 
ing in size and fury as it rapidly approached. It neared the 
boat — it stood impending over the frail thing as a mighty ava- 
lanche of waters — it burst ; the boat was seen no longer, 
and a wild and terrible cry sounded far and near along the 



CHAPTER XH. 



The whole of the day Mrs. Hamilton bad vainly tried to 
shake off a most unwonted gloom. Convinced hereelf that il 
was greatly physical, from the unusual oppressiveness of the 
weather relaxing the nerves, which had so many months been 
overstrained, yet her thoughts would cling to Mr. Maitland'a 
words, that her husband might be coming home himself; but 
if the accounts of Ellen's danger and Edwai'd's confossion had 
rpcalled him. he ought to have arrived full two or three weeks 
pieviijua. The gale that swept round her — the awful and un- 
naturai darkness — the remarkable phenomena, at that season. 
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of lightning — anci the long, loud tliunder-claps • whicb inland 
sould be fearfully distinguished fi-om the . gale, appalled the 
whole household; and tlieiefore it was not much wonder ihat 
the vague idea of her husband's having left Fei'oe, End expos- 
uie to sucii a tempest, should become in that fearful anxiety ai- 
most a certaiiitj of agony. It waa well, perhaps, that her un- 
Hclfish nature had an object to draw her in some slight degree 
out of herself, for her firmness, her tnist beyond the accidenla 
iif eartb, all ijeemed about to &il her, and make her for the time 
being most wretched. As the storm and closeness increased, 
so did Ellen's feverish restlessness ; her nerves, not yet fully re- 
stored, felt strung almost to torture with every flash, and clap, 
and blast. She tried to laugh at her own folly ; for, though 
niten teiiified, when a little child, at the stoims in India, those 
of England had neier affected her at all, and she could not un- 
deistand why she should feel this so childishly. But ai^umeDt 
is of little moment in such cases; and Mrs. Hamilton, s.ilisfying 
her that she could no more help her present sensation ilian her 
physical weakness, tried to soothe and amuse her, and m so do- 
ing partially cheered herself. She did not leave her lill past 
midnight; and then desiring Mrs. Langford to sit up with her 
till she waa comfortably asleep, retired to her own bed-room 
Never since her husband's absence had its solitude felt so vast 
— so heavily oppiessii e ; thought after thought of him thronged 
her mind till she fairly gave up the effort to straggle with them- 
"WiU bia voice ever sound here again, his heart give me the 
support I need V rose to her lips, as she gazed round her, and 
the deep stillness, the gloom only broken by a small silver lamp, 
and the fitfullightof the fire, seemed but a solemn answer. She 
buried her face in her clasped hands, and the clock struck two 
before that inwaid conflict permitted her once more lo lift up 
heart and brow in meek, trusting faith to Him who stilt watched 
over her and ber beloved ones ; and after an earnest, voiceless 
prayer, she drew her little table, with its books of devotion, t(. 
Ibe fii'e, and read thoughtfully, prayerfully, for another hour, 
and then sought her couch. But she could not sleep ; the wind 
had again arisen, and fearing to lie awake and listen to it would 
oidy renew her unusual agitation, she rose at four, dressed her- 
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Bel^ and tljrowing on a large shawl, softly traversed the passage, 
and entered her niece's room ; Ending her, as she fully expect- 
ed, as wakeful and restless aa herself, with the addition of an 
intense headache. She had perauaded nurse Langford to go to 
bed, but the pain had come on since then, and made her more 
restless and feverish than before. She could not He in any pos- 
ture to get ease, till at last, about six o'clock, completely ex- 
hausted she fell flsieep sitting almost upright in her aunt's 
arms, her head leanmg ajamst her as she stood by the bedside 
Fearing to distuib her Mis Hamilton would not move desir 
ing the moining prayers to be said without hei, and Miss Hai 
court and her daughters not to wait breakfast as she would 
have it with Ellen when she awoke That she was stiff and 
exhausted with thiee houis standing in one position she dvd 
not heed peihjps scaicelj fdt for woman s loveliest attiibute 
that of a tendei and utteily unselfish iiune was hers to pcrfec 
lion, JBut she did not lefuse the tup of chooulite Caiohne 
brought her hei-aelf and with affectionate earnestness entreated 
het to take 

"You look so fatigued and so pdle dtaiesl mother I wish 
you would lt.t me ake >oui plai-e T would hfc so quiet so 
gentle, Ellen wou d not e\ en know her cha ige of nurses 

"I do not doubt yiui care lo\e but I feai the least mo\e 
tnent will distuib this poor child and she has had such a rest 
less night I want her to sleep as long as t.t e can Youi thought 
ful care has so lefie^hed me that I feel quite stiong again so 
go and finish your breakfast in comfoit, dearest." 

Caroline very unwillingly obeyed, and ahout a quarter of an 
hour afterward, Mrs. Hamilton was startled by the sound of a 
carriage advancing vrith unusual velocity to the house. It 
stopped at the main entrance, and she had scarcely time to 
wonder who could be such very eaily visitors, when a loud 
scream, in the voice of Emmeline, rung in her ears ; whether of 
joy or grief she could not distinguish, but it was the voice of her 
child, and the already tortured nen'es of the wife and mother 
could not bear it without a a^inaation of terror, amounting to ab- 
solute agony. She luid EUisn's head tenderly on the pillow, 
watched over her, though her limbs so trembled she could 
scarcely support herself, saw with intense relief that the move- 
ment had not disturbed her quiet sleep, and calling Mi-s. Laiig- 
idjoining room, hastily descended the stairs, though 
she always said 
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she never knew. Many and eager an J glail voices wete ap«(ik- 
ing at otice ; the very servants thronged thf hall and threshold 
of the room, but ail made way for her. 

" Aithur ! — my husband !" she did find voice to exclaim, but 
every object but his figure reeled before her, and she fainted in 

It was some time before she recovered, for mind and frame 
had been too long overtasked ; and Mr. Hamilton, as he clasped 
her in his arms, beseeching her only to speak to him, and gazed 
on her deathlike countenance, felt in a moment that great as bis 
anxiety had been for her, be had not imagined one-half she had 
endured. His voice — his kiss — seemed to rouse the scattered 
senses, even more effectually than Miss Harcourt's anxiously 
proffered remedies ; but she could not speak, she only looked 
up in his face, as if to be quite, quite sure he had indeed re- 
turned ! that her vague fancies of danger, even if they had foun- 
dation, had merged in the most blissful reality, that she was no 
longer alone; and leaning her Head on bis bosom, was only con- 
scious of a thankfulness too deep for words ; a i-epose that, siuce 
his departure, she had not known for a single day. Neither 
she nor her husband could believe that it was only six months 
since they had been separated. It seemed, and to Mi*s. Hamil- 
ton especially, as if she must have lived through years in thai 
time, it bad been so fraught with soiTOW. 

" Not one word, my own dearest I and only tbese pallid cheeks 
and heavy eyes to greet me. Must I leproach you directly I 
come home, for, as usual, not thinking enough of yourself; for- 
getting how precious is that "elf to so many your husbind 
above all V 

" Nay, papa, you shall not scold mamma said Emmelme 
eagerly, as her mother tried to smile and ■flpcik m answer bhe 
ought to scold you, for not s»ndmg us oie line to prepaie us 
for your unexpected prescnc and frightening us all by coming 
so suddenly upon us, and making mamma faint as I never 
saw her do before. Indeed I do not like i* mother dark ig ' 
continued the affectionate girl kneeling down by her m thi,r 
and clinging to her, adding in a suppressed ttirihed voice It 
was so like death," 

&lrB, Hamilton read in a moment tuat Emmelme s playfulness 
tvas only assumed to hide strong emotion ; that she was trying 
/ery hard for complete control, but so trembiing, that she knelt 
lown, literally because she could not stand. It was such a 
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proof of her t'tideavor to profit by her tnotlier'e gentle lessons, 
that even at tbat moment it not otiiy gave her the aweetesl 
gratification, but helped her to rouse herself. 

"Indeed, I think you are perfectly right, Emmy," she said, 
quite ia her usual voice, as she pressed her child a moment to 
her, and kissed her cheek, which was almost as pale as her 
own. " I will not submit to any scolding, when papa himself 
is answerable for my unusual weakness ; but as we wanted 
hira so very much, why, we will be lenient with him, and only 
keep him prisoner with us for some time to come. But get 
him breakfast quickly, Caroline, love; such an early -visitor 
must want it. When did you arrive, dearest Arthur 1" she 
added, looking earnestly in Ms face, and half wondering at the 
expression upon it, it seemed to speak so many ihitiga ; " surely 
not this morning? You were not at sea in yeetm'day's awfui 
storm V 

" I was indeed, my Emmeline ; can you bear to bear it, or 
have you been agitated enough already? I have been in dan- 
ger, great danger, but our Father's infinite mercy has preserved 
me to you all, making the insttument of my preservation so 
young a lad and slight a frame, I know not how saffioiently to 
bless God, or to thank my preserver," 

Mrs. Hamilton's hand closed convulsively on her husband's ; 
ber eyes riveted on his countenance as if she would grasp his 
whole meaning at once, but little did she guess the whole. 

" I did not come alone," he added, slriving for composure, 
and even playfulness, " though it seems I was such an important 
pereonage, as to be the only one seen or thought about." 

" By-tho-by, 1 did see, or fancied I saw, Edward," rejoined 
Caroline, who, at the news of her fiither having been in dan- 

fer, had left the breakfast-table, unable lo keep away from 
im, even that short distance, but neither she, nor either of the 
othera, connecting her cousin vrith Mr. Hamilton's words, and 
not quite understanding why he should have so interrupted tSie 
most interesting subject, " He has gone to see Ellen, I sup- 
pose, and 80 we have missed^him. Was he your companion, 
papa? How and where did you meet him t" 

" Let him answer for himself!" replied Mr. Hamilton, still 
determinateiy hiding his feelings under a tone and manner of 
jest, and leaving his wife's side for a moment, he drew Edward 
Horn the recess of the window, where all this time he had been 
tanding quite unobserved, and led Mm forward. 
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" Good heavens ! Edward, what have jou been about ?" 
exclaimed Miss Harcouit, and hei" exctamation was echoed by 
CaroUne aad JEmmehne, while Mi-s, Hamilton gazed at him 
in bewildered alarm. He was deadly pale, vrith every appear- 
ance of exhaustion, and a. most disfiguring patch on his leli 
brow, which he had tried in vain to hide with his hair. 

" You have been fighting." 

" Only with the elements, Miss Harcourt, and they have 
rather tired me, that is all ; I shall be well in a day or two. 
Don't look so terrified, dear aunt," he answered, vrith the Baiiio 
attempt at jest as his unsle, and thiMwing himself lightly on an 
ottoman by Mrs. Hamilton, he laid his head very quietly on 

" Fighting — and with the elements 1 Arthur, dearest Arthur, 
foi" pity's sake tell me the whole truth at once ; it can not be — " 

" Aud why should it not, my beloved 1" (there was no attempt 
at jest now). " He to whom your care has preserved a sistei 
— whom your iudulgeut love has given courage to resolve that 
error shall be comjuered, and he will become all we can wish 
him — whom you took to your heart and home when rtiothorlesa 
— God has mercifully made the instrument of saving your hus- 
band from a watery grave, aud giving back their father to youi 
children !" 

" To be associated in your heai'C with other thougJits than 
those of ingratitude, and cruelty, and sin ! Oh, aunt Emmeline, 
I can not thank God enough for permitting me this great 
mercy," wei-e the oidy woi'ds poor Edward could speak, when 
the first intensity of bis aunts emotion was in some degree, 
conquered, and she could look iu his young face, though het 
eyes were almost blinded with tears, and putting back the bright 
hair which the rain and spray hati so uncurled, as to lay heavy 
and damp upon his pa!e forehead, she imprinted a long, silent 
kiss upon it, and looking alternately at him and her husband, 
seemed powerless to realize any other thought. 

Mr. Hamilton btiefly, but most eloquently, narrated the eventa 
of the previous night, dwelling only sufficiently on his imminent 
peril, to evince the real importance of Edward's extraordinary 
V the feelings of bis lisEeiiera n 



need be. That the young officer's determined oppositioi 
the almost angrily expressed opinions of Captain H^irvoy 
old Collins as to the better landing-place, had saved the 



the oft'ects of the huge wave, which had bui'st like a water-spoui 
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a minate afler they had all leaped in safety on shore, almost 
ovei-wlielming the projecting sand to which Collins had wished 
to direct the boat, and so proving at oiico Edwai-d's far superior 
nautical knowledge, for had they steered there, the frail bark tnusl 
inevitably have been upset, and ila crew washed by the reced- 
ing torrent back to sea. Harvey and Collins acknowledged their 
eiTor at once, and looked eagerly for Edward to say so to him, 
but he had vanished the moment they had achieved a safb 
landing, to Mr. Hamilton's annoyance, for he had not the least 
suspicion who he was, and only longed to express, if he could 
not otherwise evince his gratitude, Collins and Gi^ey refusing 
the smallest credit, declaring that if it had not been- for this 
young stranger officer, of whom they knew nothing, not even 
his name, not a man would have stirred ; that for any fisherman 
or mere ordinary sailor to have guided the boat to and from the 
sinking vessel, in such a sea, was so impossible, that no one 
would have attempted it ; old Collins ending, with the supersti- 
tion of his class, by a declaration, that his disappearance con- 
vinced his ali-eady more than suspicion, that it was some good 
angel in a boy's likeness ; for Arthur Hamilton would never 
have been permitted so to perish : an explanation, Mr, Hamil- 
ton added, laughingly, that might suit his Emmy, but was rather 
too fanciful for him. Howfever, his young preseiTer was no- 
where to be found, but, to his extreme astonishment, and no 
little relief (for now that he was so near home, his anxiety to 
hear of all, especially Ellen, whom he scarcely dared hope to 
find aiive, became insupportable), Mr. Howaid suddenly stood 
befoi-e him, grasping both Iiis hands, without the power, for a 
minute or two, to speak, Mr. Hamilton overwhelmed him with 
questions, scarcely giving him time to answer one before he 
asked another. They had nearly reached the hotel, when 
Captain Harvey's bluff voice waa heard exclaiming — 

" Here ho is, Mr, Hamilton ; ha is too exhausted to escape 
our thanks and blessings now. What could the youngster have 
tiled to hide himself for V 

But before Mr. Hamilton could make any rejoinder, save to 
grasp the young man's hands strongly in his own, Mr. Howard 
said, eagej-ly — 

" Oblige me. Captain Harvey ; take that boy into our hotel, 
it is only just round the corner; make him take off his dripping 
jacket, and give him aome of your sailor's stuff. He is not quite 
strong enough for his exertions to-night, and should rest at once." 
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Capvain Harvey bore hin 
lion anJ a variety of e 
powerless. 

" Do you know him, Howard 1 who and what ia ho V But , 
Mr. Howard did not, perhapa could nol; reply, but hurried his 
fi'iend on to the hotel ; and entered the room, where, having 
called for lights, and ell the ingredients of grog-punch, which 
he Towed the hoy should have instead of the brandy and water 
he had called for, they found Edward trying to laugh, and pro- 
testing against all coddling ; he was perfectly well, and he would 
not go to bed, and could .not imagine what right Captain Har- 
vey had to be a sailor, if he thought so much of a storm, and a 
blow, and a wetting. 

" Nor should I, if you were sailor-rigged ; but what business 
have you with this overgrown mast of a figure, and a face pale 
and delicate as a woman's V 

And so like his dying mother it was, that Mr. Hamilton stood 
for a moment on the threshold, completely stupefied. We leave 
our readers to imagine the rest ; and how Captain Harvey 
carried the seemingly marvelous news that the brave young 
officer was Mr. Hamilton's own nephew, over the town, and in 
eveiy fisherman's hut, in a miraculously short space of time. 

We may as well state here at once, to save farther retrospec- 
tion, that Mr. Hamilton, by the active and admirable assistance 
of Morton, had, after a three months' residence at Ftroe, per- 
ceived that he might return to England much sooner than he 
had at first anticipated ; still he did not like to mention even the 
probability of such a thing to his family, till perfectly certain 
himself. Morton never ceased persuading him to name a pe- 
riod for his return, knowing the comfort it would be to hie home ; 
but Ml Hamilton could cot bear the idea of leading his friend 
III his voluntary banishment so many months sooner than they 
had reckoned on When, however, the letters came from Oak- 
wood, detailing Edward's return, Slid the discoveries thence 
pioceeding, his anxiety and, let it be ovraed, his extreme dis- 
pleasure againot his nephew, prompted his return at once, 
Moitou not only conquered every objection to his immediate 
depaiture, but tned, and in some measui-e succeeded, to sofieii 
his anger, by bringing before him many points in Mr. Howaid s 
letter, showing real, good, and true repentance in the offender, 
which a first perusal of a narrative of error had naturally over- 
looked. The seas, however, were so fearfully tempestuous and 
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tlie winds so adverse, that it was impoaaiblo either to leave Fe^ 
roe, or get a letter conveyed to Scotland, for a full Hjrtnighl 
after the Siren's last voyage. Nothiog but the extreme urgencj 
of the case, increased by the fact that the detention of the Sireu 
at Wick had given Mr. Hamilton a double packet of letters, but 
the second, though dated ten days later, gave the same hopeless 
account of Ellen, could have made him attempt a voyage home 
in such weather ; yet he felt he could not rest, knowing intu- 
itively the misery his wife must be enduring, and scarcely ablo 
to bear even tbe thought of what seemed most probable, that 
Ellen would be taken from her, and the aggravated trial it 
would be. The voyage was a terrible one, for length and- 
heavy gales. More fiian once they wished to put into port, that 
Mr. Hamilton might continue his journey by land, but their only 
safely seemed keeping out at sea, the storm threatening to dash 
them on rock or shoal, whenever in sight of land. 

By the time tliey reached the Land's End — they had come 
westward of England, instead of eastwaid, as they went — the 
vessel was in such a shattered and leaky conditiou, that Cap- 
tain Harvey felt and acknowledged, she coutd not weather out 
another storm. The calm that had followed the heavy galea, 
gave hope to all ; even though the constant shiftings of the wind, 
which was now not more than what, in sailor's parlance, is call- 
ed a cat's-paw, prevented their mak'ng as much way as they 
desired. At length they were w tl n t enty mdes of Dait 
mouth, and not a doubt of their safety distu bed tl era nnt 1 the 
darkening atmosphere, tbe sullen n e and supp essed roa ot 
the billows, the wind sobbing and a 1 ng at hrst a J then 
bursting into that awful gale, whith e 1 ave beto e dpsc I ed 
banished every human hope at o ce Ihe udder snapped 
every half-hour the water gained upon the bold, though eveiy 
luau worked tlia pumps. There was not a shred of canvas, but 
the raasis, and yards, and stays bent and snapped like reeds 
before the blast. To guide her was impossible ; she was driven 
on — on — till she sti'uck on a reef of rock about a mile or less 
perhaps from Dartmouth. Then came their signals of distress 
as a last lone hope, for tbe ci'ew of tl e S ren were all too good 
seamen to dare believe a boat coul 1 eitl ti 1 o pushed off i 
live in such a sea. Their wonde tl e I oj e tl eu te sfl 
tliankfulness, when it was discovered n ty be magined The 
rest ia known. 

" And how did you get this disfigurmg blow, my deai Ed' 
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' inquired bis aunt, whose eyes, it seemed, would turn 



ixeitions — though Bome time Lad passed, and a 
Bocial, happy breakfast, round which all still lingeied, had ena- 
bled diem to suMue too painful emotion, and only to be con- 
Bcious of the most deep and grateful joy. 

" Pray do not call it disfiguuiag, aunt ; I am quite proud of 
it. Last night 1 could have dispensed with such a striking 
mark of affection from the poor Sii-en, tliougb I really hardly 
felt it, except that the blood would ttickle in my eye, and al- 
most blind me, when I wanted all my sight and senses loo. 
But this morning Mr. Howard has made such a kind fuss about 
it, that I think it must be sometbing gi'and." 

" But what did you hide youreelf for, Ned V demanded Em- 
meline, all her high spirits i-ecalled. Her cousin hesitated, :uid 
a flush mounted to bis forehead. 

" It was fear, Emmeline ; absolute fear !" 

" Fear!" she repeated, laughing ; "of what' of all the bogiea 
and spirits of the winds and waves, whose wrath you dared, by 
venturing to oppose them 1 Nonsense, Edward ! jou will nev- 
er make me believe that." 

" Because you do not know me," he answeii-ed, with startling 
earnestness. "How can your gentle nature understand the in- 
congruities of mine ? or loving your father as you do, and as he 
deserves, comprehend the dread, the belief in his nnpityine 
sCei-nness to youthful error, which I imbibed from my child- 
hood 1 He held — he holds — my fate, forgiveness or exposure, 
and how could T meet him calmly? Emmeline, Emmehne, if 
I had been but as morally luave as I may be physically, I 
should have had nothing to drea.d, nothing to hide. As it is, 
uncle Hamilton, judge, act, decide as you would, if I had not 
been the undeserved means of saving you — it will be the best 
for roe ;" and, rising liurriedly, he left the room before any one 
could reply. 

"But you will forgive him, papa; you will try him again; 
and I am sure he will be morally brave, too," jileaded Eriime- 
lijie; her sister and Miss Harcourt joining in the entreaty and 
belief, and Mrs. Hamilton looking in his face without uttering a 
word. Ml'. Hamilton's answer seemed to satisfy all parlies. 

Ellen meanwhile had awoke, quite refreshed, and all pain 
gone, been dressed and conveyed to her daily quaners, the 
events of the morning entirely unknown to lier; for though ilie 
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Because jou think it would do me the most good, deaiest. 
But look at me, and tell me if you do not think I must have 
been trying some equally efficacious remedy." Ellen did look, 
' '■ ■ ' t kind face with happiness, that she was 



"What has happened, aunt Emmeline? You have heard 
from my uncle," she added, her voice trembling. " What ^oes 
he say 1— will he~" 

" He says, you must sunireion all your smiles to greet him, 
love ; for he hopes to he with ua very, verJ/ ahoitly, so you will 
not wonder at my joy 1" 

Ellen tried to sympathize in it ; but Mrs. Hamilton soon saw 
that her perhaps natural dread of what should be her uncle's 
judgment on her bi-other and herself, prevented all pleasm-able 
anticipation of his aiTival, and that the only effectual way of re- 
moving it was to let them meet as soon as possible. 



CHAPTJIR Xin. 



Three days after Mr. Hamilton's anival, a cheerful party as- 
sembled in his wife's dressing-room, which, in its elegant appur- 
tenances — signs as they were, of a most refined and beautiful , 
taste — certainly deserved a higher appellation ; but boudoir, 
Percy had always declared, did not harmonize at a]l with the 
old English comforts of Oakwood, and he would not have a 
French word to designate bis molhei''s room especially. Ellen 
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was on her sofa working; Edward, who she thought had only 
retunieii that raorniiig, at her side, reading; Caroline and Em- 
meline, drawing, the one with some degree of perseverance, t!ie 
other with none at all. It seemed as if Khe could not sit still, 
and her wild sallies, and snatches of old songs, repeatedly made 
Miss Harcoort look up from her book, and Mrs. Haniilttja from 
her work, surprised, 

" Emmeliiie, I can not draw," exclaimed Caroline, at length ; 
" you are making the table as restless as yourself." 

•' Why can you not say it was moved by an irresistible sym- 
pathy 1 It is most extraordinaiy that you will still speak plain 
matter-of-fect, when I am doing all I can to make you poeii- 

" But what am I to poetize on now, Emmeline 1 — the table, 
or youraelf ? because, at present, they are the only subjecls un- 
der consideration, and I realiy can not see any thing very poet- 
ical in either." 

" Not even in me, Lina V archly replied Emmeline, bending 
down so that her face should come before her sister, instead of 
her copy, which was a very pi-etty, small marble figure. " Now, 
if you were not the most determined piece of prose in the 
world, you would find poetry even in ray face. 

" For, lo I the artist no more gazed 
Ou featitrea aliU and cold : 
He stood, bewilder'd and amazod. 
As living charms unfold. 

" As if touch'd by yon orient ray, 
The Btona to life hod wnrm'd ; 
For round the lip saoh bright Bmiles play, 
Aa never scalplor fuiTa'd. 

There, Caroline, that is what you ought to have Jl-It. If 1 can 
make poetry on my own face — " 

" Poetry on yourself! Why, Emmeline, I thought you were 
repeating a verse of Sume old poet, with which I am unac- 
quainted. I I'eally beg your pardon. I did not know your 
favorite Muse had dubbed yoii follower as well as worshiper," 

" Nor did I till this moment. She feared for her reputation 
near such a lover of prose as you are, and so touched me with 
. ns pi ration. I am exceedingly obliged to her; but even if I 
failed to make you poetical, Caroline, you might have emulated 
Cowper, and instead of singing the ' Sofa,' sung the ' Table.' 
Indeed I think a very pietty poem might be made of it. Look 
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at the variety of tasteful and useful things laid on a table — and 
there it stands in the midst of them, immovable, coid, insensible- 
just like ODB on whom we heap favors upon favors, and who 
remains so wrapped ia self, as to be utterly indifferent to all. 
Now, Caroline, put that into rhyme, or blank verse, if you pre- 
fer it ; it is a new idea, at least." 

" So new," replied ber sister, laughing, " that I think I will 
send it to Percy, and request him to turn it into a Greek or Latin 
ode ; it will ba so much grander than my English version. You 
have so astonished mamma, Emmeline, by your mad mood, that 
she has actually put down her work." 

" I am so glad !" replied Emmeline, springing to her mothei-'s 
side; " I like other people to be as idle as myself." 

" But there is a medium in all things, young lady," answered 
her mother, half-gravely, half in Emmeline's own tone; "and 
. I rather tliink your conscience is telling you, that it is not 
quite right to deseit one Muso for another, as you are doicg 

" Ob, but my drawing must wait till her Muse inspires me 
again. Poetry does not always come, and her visits are so de- 
Lghtfiil!" 

" Then I am afriud you will think me very harsh, Emmeline ; 
but delightful as they are, I must not have them always encour- 
aged. If you encourage the idea of only working when tho fit 
of inspiration comes upon you — in plain words, only when you 
feel inclined — you will fritter life away without one solid thought 
or acquirement. You think now, perhaps, habituated as you 
are to employment, that this is impossible ; but you are just of 
an age to demand very strict waichfiilness over yourself to pre- 
vent it. Now that you are emerging from the routine of child- 
hood's lessons, and too old to be compelled to do that which is 
right, and — rendering your task of control more difficult — more 
susceptible to poetry, and what you term inspiration, than ever, 
you must try and infuse a little of Caroline's steady, matter-of- 
fact into your poetry, instead of almost despising it, as so cold 
and disagreeable. Now, do not look so very sad, and so veiy 
serioUB, love, and jump at the conclusion that I am displeased, 
because I speak seriously. I love your joyousness far too dearly 
to check it, or wish you to do so, especially in your own iamily ; 
but just as you have leanied the necessity of, and evinced so 
well and BO feelingly, control in emotions of sorrow, my Em- 
meline, so I am quite sure you will trust my experience, and 
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practice coiifiol, even in the pleasant inspiration uf poetry anJ 

j°y-" ^ . , . . 

Emroeline sat very quiet for several minuteB ; she was just in 
that mood of extreme liilarity which renders control excessively 
difficult, and causes the least check upon it to be felt as harsh 
and unliind, and almost to bring tears. She was not too perfect 
to escape from feeling all this, eveii though the person who had 
caused it was the mother she so dearly loved; but she did not 
give way to it. A few minutes' hard struggle, and the momentary 
temper was eo conquered, that, with an e\en moie than usual- 
ly warm kiss, she promised to think quite seriously on all her 
mother said; and, an effbit far more difficult, was just as joyous 
as before. 

" I have made so many mistakes in my drawing, mamma, I 
really do not think I can go on with it to-day ; do let me help 
you, I will take such pains with my work, it shall bo almost as 
neat an yours; and then, though my fingers are employed, at 
least I may go on talking." 

Mrs. Hamilton assented, telling her she might talk as much 
as she pleased, with one of those peculiar smiles of approval 
which ever made Emmeline'a heart throb, for they always tol<) 
her, that the thoughts and feelings, and secret sliuggle wilh tem- 
per, which she imagined must be known only to herself, her 
mother by some mysterious power had discovered, and re- 
warded, 

" Edward what aie you so deep in 1 — ' Fragments of Voy- 
ages and Travels' — I thought it was something much deeper 
than that by the deep attention you are giving it. You should 
dip in oceans, not in fragments of water, Ned." 

" I did not feel inclined for the exertion," he replied, smiling. 

" Do you know she continued, " when I first read that book, 
which I did merely because I had a lurking sort of affection for 
a liandsome cousin of mine who was a sailor, I was so charm- 
ed with the tricks you all played in the cockpit, that I was 
seized with a violent desire to don a middy's dress, and come 
after you ; it would have made such a pfetty story, too ; but 
I did not think mamma and papa would quite approve of it, bo 
I desisted. Should I not make a very handsome boy, Ed- 
ward V 

" So handsome," he replied, again smiling, " that I fear you 
would not have preserved your incognita half an hour, especL 
ally with those flowing curls." 
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" My dear Emmeline, do tell me, what lias made you in this 
mood I" asked E He M ; "last week you were so sad, and the last 
three days you have been — " 

"Wild enough to fiighten you, Ellen; ah, if you did but know 
the resBon." 

" You had better satisfy her curiosity, Emmy," said Mi's. 
Hamiltoti, so meaningly, that Erameline'a ready mind instantly 
QnderBtooci her. " Tell her all that did occur in that awful 
Blortn three days ago, as poetically and lengthily as you like ; no 
one shall interrupt you, if you will only be very careful not to 
exaggerate or alarm." 

Edward gave up his seat to his cousin, and Em meline launch- 
ed at once mto a most animated description of the storm and 
the shipwi'eck, and the rescue ; cleverly contriving so to hide 
all names, as to elude the least suspicion of either the presei-ved 
or the preserver having atiy thing to do with hei-self, Ellen be- 
comingso exceedingly interested, as to lose sight of the question 
which at first had struck her, what this could have to do with 
Emmeline's wild spirits, 

" You do not mean to say it was his own father be saved 1" 
she said, as her cousin paused a minute to take breath ; " your 
tale is becoming so like a romance, Emmy, I hardly know how 
to believe it." 

" I assure you it is quite true ; only imagine what my young 
hero's feelings must have been, and those of the family, to whom 
he gave back a husband and a father !" 

'I should think them so intense, so sacred, as to be hardly 
joy at first, and scarcely possible to be imagined, even by your 
vivid fancy, Emmy." 

" I don't know, Ellen, but I think I can imagine them ; you 
may shake your head, and look wise, but I will prove that I can 
by-and-by. But what do you think of my hero V 

" That I should like to know him, and admire him quite as 
much as you can desire — and who told you all this V 

" One of the principal actors in the scene V 

" What, bas your f enchant for any thing out of the common 
way reached Dartmouth, and old Collins brought you the 
lale r' 

" No," replied Emmeline, laughing ; " guess again." 

"William Grey^' 

'■ No." 

"One of the rescued crew who may know my auntt" 
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" Wrong again, Ellen." 

" Then I can not guess, Erameline; so pray tell me," 

" You are very silly, Ellen ; were not Mr. Howard and Ed- 
ward both at Dartmouth at the time 1 why did you not guess 
them j Not that I had it from either." 

" Edward!" i^peated Ellen, "did he know any thing about 
itT' 

" More than any one else dearest," answered Mis, Hamilton, 
cautiously, but fondly j '* put all Emmeline's strange tale togeth- 
er, and connect it with my happiness the other morning, and I 
think your own heart will explain the rest." 

" Moi-e especially with tliis speaking witness," continued 
Emmehne playfully putting back Edward's hair, that Ellen 
might see the scar. She understood it in a moment, and clasp- 
ing her arms round her brother's neck, as he knelt by her, tried 
hard to prevent emotion, but could not, and burst into tears. 

" Teais, my little Ellen ; I said I would only be greeted with 
smiles," exclaimed a rich, deep voice close beside her, and be- 
fore she had time to fear liis presence, she felt herself clasped 
with ail a father's fondness iu her uncle's arms ; her head rest- 
ing on his shoulder, and his warm kiss on her cheek, 

" Edward !" was the only word she could speak. 

" Do not fear for him, my dear Ellea ; true repentance and 
a firm resolution to amend are all I ask, and if bia future con- 
duct really prove them, tlie eiTors of his youth sliall be forgot- 
ten, as if they had never been." 

" And — and — " 

" I know all you would say, my dear obild. I did think ibera 
could be no excuse, no palliation, for your sin ; but even if I 
Btill wish the temptation had been resisted, you have indeed 
Buffered for it, more than the harehest judgment could desire; 
let it bo foi'gottea as entirely and as fully as it is forgiven." 

In a very few minutes Ellen's composure was so fully re- 
stored, and her heavy dread so subsided, that tlie relief seemed 
to her almost a dreatn. Could it be possible that it was the 
relative she bad pictured as so harah and stem, and pitiless to 
youthful enor, who had drav^i a chair close by her sofa, and 
caressingly holding her hand in his, and looking si> kindly, so 
earnestly, in her altered face, was trying to amuse her by tell- 
ing her 80 many entertaining things about Feroe and Mr. Mor- 
ton, and his voyage home, and alluding to hei- brother's courage, 
and prudence, and skill, in such terms as almost brought the 
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toara ac;ain 1 Mr. Hamilton was iiiexpresaibly shocked at the 
change \r;ilch mental and bodily suffering had wrought in his 
niece. Thete is always soinethiiig peculiarly touching, and 
appealing to the best emotions, in youthful sorrow or sufteiing 
of any kind; and her trial had been such an aggravated one — 
combining such agonized remorse, for an act, which the harshest 
judgment, knowing all point? of the case, could scarcely pro- 
nounce as other than involuntary, with the most heroic, but 
perfectly unconscious self-sacrifice, and not only terror for her 
brother's fate, but an almost crushing sense of misery for hia 
faults, that the pallid face, and frame so delicately fragile, had 
etill deeper claims for sympathy and cherishing than even when 
caused by ordinai"y illness. The loss of her unusually luxuriant 
hair, except the soft bands wbich shaded her face, visibie under 
tbe pretty little lace cap, made her look much younger than she 
I'eally was, and so delicately transpai-ent had become her com- 
plexion, that the blae veins were clearly traceable on her fore- 
head, and throat, and hands ; the dark, soft lash seemed longer 
than before, as it swept the pale cheek, the brow raore penciled, 
and the eye, whether in imagination, from ber fiiends knowing 
all she bad endured, or in reality, was so expressive of such 
deep, quiet feeling, that the whole countenance was so altered 
and BO improved that it seemed as if the heavy <ialliw child 
was rapidly uhanging nto one of thos s eet 1 able hea t 
attracting girls vho tl o E any actual bea ity can nev be 
passed unnotice<) 

At Ellen's request Mrs Ham Iton had as soon as si e was 
strong enough, ead with her n om ng a d eve g tbe levo 
tional exercises w! cl ve e read below to the assen bled tarn Ij 
Mrs. Hamilton soon peicened, and with no little pam, that 
Ellen shrunk from the idea of being well enough to rejoin them, 
in actual auffei-ing. Here agaiu was an effect of that same 
vivid imagination, of whose existence, until the late events, in 
one so quiet, seemingly so cold, Mrs. Hamilton had not the 
least idea of. Ellen had been so long accustomed to he silent 
as to her feelings, in fact, carefully lo conceal them, that much 
as she might wish and intend to be unreserved, her aunt feared 
it would cause her some difficulty to be so, and she could not 
hope to succeed in controlling imagination, unless she were. 
That night, however, Ellen's unreserved confidence gave her 
hope. When the devotional exercises, in which she had joined 
with even more than usual earnestness and fervor, were con 
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eluded, she said, with almost EmmeKne's confidence, as she 
Jaid her hand on her aunt's — 

" I am so very, very happy to-night, dear aunt, that I am 
afraid 1 do not think enough of what is past, I did so dread 
my uncle's return — so tremble at what his sentence would be 
on Edward and myself, that even your kindness would not re- 
move the weight; and now, that 1 ha^e found it all so ground- 
less, and he is so kind — so indulgent, I am so relieved, that I 
fear I must have thought more of his anger than the anger of 
God. My sin remains the same in His sight, though you and 
uncle Hamilton have so fully forgiven it, and — and — I do not 
think I ought to feel bo happy." 

"Indeed, my dear Ellen, I think you may. Our Heavenly 
Father is still more merciful than man, as Mr. Howard so clear- 
ly proved to you, in the long conversation you had with him. 
We know, by Hia Holy "Word, that all he asks is sincere re- 
pentance for sin, and a film conviction that in Him only we are 
made sufficiently righteous for our penitence to be accepted, 
I believe, Ellen, that His forgiveness was yours, long before I 
coBld give you. mine, for He could read your heart, and saw 
the reason of your silence, and all the remorse and Buffering, 
which, from the appearances, against you, I might not even 
guess; and that, in His compassionating love and pity. He 
permitted your increased trial; ordaining even the failure of 
the relief to Edwaid, to convince you, that, not even in such a 
fearful case as yours, might error, however involuntary, pros- 
per. I can trace His loving providence even in the fact of 
your finding one more note than you wanted, that discovery 
might thence come, which, without such a seeming chance, 
was, humanly speaking, impossible. He has shown compas- 
sion and love for yoti and Edward, in the very sufferings He 
ordained. So do not check your i-eturning happiness, fearing 
it must be unacceptable to Him. Try to trace all things, either 
of joy or sorrow, to Him. Associate Him with your every 
tlieught, and believe me, my own Ellen, your very happiness 
will both diaw you nearer to Him, and be an acceptable offer- 
ing in his sight " 

Ellen listened oagetly giatefuUj she felt as if with e\eiy 
word Mis Hamilton said the lilm of doubt and vague fancies 
was diss Kiig fiom her mind and after a slo't pause >ihe 

"Then jou do t it thmk dunt Emmebne my nabihty lo 
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Ellen, that we must not think too mucb about it. Our simple 
duty is to pel-severe, however little satisfectory our devotions; 
and put our firm trust in our heavenly Father, that He will 
heal us, and permit His countenance so to shine upon us again, 
as to derive cwi^mt from our prayera. Your inabihty before 
your illness was the natural consequence of Mr. Howard's severe 
representations, which he has since assured me, he never would 
have used, if he could have had the least idea of the cause of 
your silence. You, my poor child, were suffering too much, 
from a complete chaos of conflicting feelings and duties, to be 
able to realize this, and I am not at all astonished, that when 
you most yearned for the comfort of prayer and trust, the 
thought that by your silence you were failing in your duly to 
me and so disobeying God, should utterly have prevented it. 
Since your severe illness the inability has been entirely physical. 
As strength and peace return, you will regain the power, and 
realize all its comfort. Try, and under all feelings trust in and 
love God, and do not be too much elated, when you can think 
seriously and pray joyfully, nor too desponding when both fail 
you. In our present state, physical causes alone, so often oc- 
casion these differences of feeling in houre of devotion, that if 
we thought too much about tbem, wo should constantly think 
wrong, and be very miserable. Try and pi-ove your desire to 
iove and serve God, in your daily conduct and secret thcmghu, 
my Ellen, and you will be able to judge of your spiritual im- 
provement by action 3.ndjielmg, far more truly and justly than 
by the mood in which you pray." 

The eai-nestness of truth and feeling was always so impressed 
on Mrs. Hamilton's manner, whenever she addressed her youth- 
ful charge, that her simplest word had weig!it. Happy indeed 
is it when yomh — that season of bewildering doubt and ques- 
tion, and vivid, often mistaken fancies, and too impetuous feel- 
ing — has the rich blessing of such aiToctionate counsels, such a 
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fiiend. Why will not woman rise superior to tlie petlj em- 
ployrnentB and feelings tou often alone attributed lo liei', and 
endeavor to fit herself for such a thrice blessed mission ; and by 
sympathy with young enjoyments — young hopes — young feel- 
ings, so attract young affections, that similar counsels, similar 
experiences, may so help and gui<le, that the restless mind and 
eager heart quiehce into all the calm, deep, beautiful character- 
istics, which BO shine forth in the true English wife — the true 
English mother ! 

A fortnight after Mr. Hamilton's arrival, Ellen was well 
enough to go down stairs for pait of the day, and even to read 
and write a little. She was so very anxious to recommence her 
studies, which for many months had been so painfully neglect- 
ed, that it was a great trial to her, to find her head was not yet 
fltrong enough for the necessai^ application. There were 
many, very many privations and trials, attendant on convales- 
cence after so severe an illnesB, known only to Ellen's own 
heart, and to her aunt's quick sympathy ; and she very quickly 
learned in tliem the meaning of Mrs. Hamilton's words i^egard- 
ing religion in conduct and feeling, as well as in prayer. She 
tried never to murmur, or dwell on the wish for pleasures which 
were denied her, hut to think only on the many blessings wliicb 
surrounded her. It was not an easy task so to conquer natural 
feeling, especially as the tiial and its conquest was often known 
only to herself; but the earnest wish,. indeed, to become holy 
in daily conduct, as well as in daily prayer, never left her mind, 
and so enabled her at length fully to obtain it. 

If Mrs. Hamilton had wanted evidence of her husband's pub- 
lic as well as domestic worth, she would have had it fully now. 
His danger and his preservation once known, letters of regai'd 
and congratulation poured upon him, and Montrose Grahanie 
made a journey down to Oakwood expressly to welcome back, 
and express his individual gratitude for his friend's safety to hia 
youthful preserver. But Edward so shrunk from praise or 
admiration, that his uncle, rejoicing at the Ibeling, would not 
press him, as he had first intended, to accompany him to Ox- 
ford, where ho went to see his sons. Percy rated him soundly 
in a letter for not coming. HerbeiT seemed, as if he could 
only think of his father's danger, and thank God for his safety, 
and for permitting Edward to be the means. So great was the 
desire of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton to re-assemble all their happy 
family once more, before Edward left them, that the young meii 
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made an exception to their general rule, and promised to spe: 
Easter week ac home. It was early in March, and anticipat 
by the home party with the greatest delight. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



■' We have had such a delightful excursion, mamma. Ellen, 
how I do wish you could have been with us ("joyously exclaim- 
ed Emmeline, as she ran into the usual sitting room, one of 
those lovely afternoons, that the first days of March so often 
bring, promising spring Jong before she really comes. " It is 
such a picturesque cottage, atid Dame Collins, and Suaan, and 
a host of little ones, look eo nice, and so clean, and so pretty, 
and happy ; it does one's heart good to look at them." 

" Are you sure you can not find anatlier adjective to apply 
to them, Emmy 1 You have heaped so many together, that it 
is a pity you can not find a few more." 

" But they really do look so comfortable, and are so gi-ateful 
for all you and papa have done for them : Emmeline's descrip- 
tion for once, is not too flowing," rejoined the quieter Caroline, 
who had followed her sister into the room, 

" And were they pleased with your visit V asked Ellen. 

" Oh, delighted ! particularly at our' making their pretty little 
parlor our dining-room, and remaining so long with them, that 
they could show us all their comforts and conveniences, without 
any bustle." 

"Mrs. Collins is really a sensible woman. Bo you not think 
so, mamma?" inquired Caroline. 

" Yes, my dear. She has brought up her own large. family 
and her poor orphan grandchildren so admirably, in the midst 
of their extreme poverty, and bears such a name for kindness 
among her still poorer neighbors, that I truly respect and ad- 
mire her. She is quite one of those in whom 1 have often told 
you some of the very lofi^iest virtues are to be found ; and yet 
to see her, as she trudges about in hev homely, humble fashion, 
nev«r dreaming sho is doing or has done any thing remarkable 
in her hard-woiking life, who would suspect it V 
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" Ouly look, Ellen, how beautifully our collection will be in- 
itreaaed," continued Emmeline, who jusC at that moment waa 
only alive lo pleasure, not to contemplation, even of goodness, 
in which she much delighted, and pouring into her cousin's lap 
a basket of beautiful shells and other marine treasures. " Papa 
has just given ua a new cabioet in time, though he only thought 
of it as a place for his Feroe curiosities. To thiak of his re- 
piembering our tastes even there 1" 

" But where did you get these from 1" 

" Why, the children were playing with some, which were bo 
perfect, J could not help admiring them, and Mrs. Collins waa 
in a bustle of pleasure that I liked any thing so tiifling, because 
she could gi-atify me, and she made rae take all these, adding, 
that her good man would be sure to look out for some more for 
us ; for when I told her they not only pleased me, but my poor 
invalid cousin, wh(t was Edward's sister, you should have seen 
how her eyes sparkled." 

"Oh, you have quite won the dame's heart, Emmy!" said 
Miss Hai-court. " What with talking to her, and to Susan, and 
playing with every one of the children, and making them tell 
you all their plays and their schooling, and then gathering you 
a nosegay, telling them it should adorn your room at home !" 

"And so it shall," gayly interrupted Emmeline; "I desired 
Robert to put them in water directly, for tliej were very pretty, 
and I like them better than tiie best bouquet from our green- 
house." 

" I do not quite agree with you, Emmeline," said Caroline, 
smiling. 

"Not you, Lina, who over thought you would ] hy-the-by, I 
never saw you so agreeable and natural in a poor man's cottage 
in my life. What were you saying to Dame Collins ? actually 
holding her hand, and something very bright shining in your 

" Dear Emmy, do not mn on so," whispered Ellen, as she 
noticed Cai-oiine's cheek crimson. Emmeline was at her side 
in a moment, with an ai'm round her neck. 

" Caroline, dear, forgive me. I did not mean to tease you ; 
only it was unusual, was it noti" 

" I waa trying to tell Mrs. Collins all I thought of her hus- 
band's share in saving our dear father, Emmy. I forgot all of 
folly and pride then." 

"You are very seldom prond now, dearest Lina, and I was 
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the fgoliah one not I 

out tormenting you. Mamni 

adaiirable plan in my head V 

" First tell mamma," interrupted Caroline, " that WiEiatn 
Grey haa chosen to be a partner with CoIIina in the more ex- 
tendeii fiahing and boating business, which papa has secured 
them, instead of entering into business by himself; this has 
been settled since you were there, I think." 

"Yes, my dear, I did not know it; but MiB, Collins must 
like it, for she regretted very much that her soiis were all scat- 
tered in diffei'ent trades, and her little grandson, whose taste 
pointed to the sea, was not old enough to go out with his grand- 
father." 

" But only listen to my plan, mamma, dear I William Grey 
and Susan Collins can not possibly see much of each otliei, 
without falling in love ; and they will make such an industiious, 
pretty couple, and papa will give them a cottage to themselies, 
and 1 will go to their wedding !" 

"Just such a plan as I should expect from your giddy biam, 
Emmy. But how do you know that Grey has any desire for a 
wife r' 

" Oh, because Edward said he could not help remarking, 
even in the midst of that awful scene, how mournfully he said 
he would bear a hand, for he had neither mother, sister, nor 
wife to pipe for him ; now, if he mamed Susan, he would have 
a very pretty wife to lament him." 

" Poor Susan, I fancy she would rather not become bis wife, 
if it be only to mourn for him, Emmy; rather a nove! reason 
for a marriage, certainly." 

" Oh, but mamma, dear ! you know that I don't mean exactly 
and only that ; somebody to be intei-ested for, and love him. 
No one can be happy without that." 

" Susan was telling me, mamma, how thankful she is to you, 
for finding her and her sister employment, that they might he 
able to help the family," rejoined Caroline. " I was quite 
pleased with her manner of speaking, and she blushed so 
prettily when Miss Harcourt praised the extreme neatness of 

" Ah, mamma, if you could but bear all they say of you !'* 
again burst forth Emmehne, who it seemed could not be quiet, 
going from one subject to another with the same eager zest ; 
" if you had but heard the old dame teU her astonishment and 
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her wride, when she saw you enter tlieir foraier miserable hut, 
and sitting down on an old sea-chest, invite her to tell, and 
listened to all her houLles, just as if you had been her equal, 
nnd left such comfurt and such hope behind you, as had not 
been theirs for many a long day. She actually cried when she 
spoke, and so did I, because she spoke so of my mother. Ob, 
mother, darling, how proud your children ought to be, to beiong 
to one so beloved, so revered by the poor and the rich too, as 
you are !" 

" Flatterer !" playfully answered Mrs. Hamilton, laying hei 
hand caressingly on her child's mouth, as she knelt in sport 
before her. " I will not hear such praise, even from you. Be- 
lieve me, darling, to win love and respect is so easy, bo delight 
ful, that there ia no merit in obtaining it. We ought only to be 
thankful, when granted such a station acd such influence as will 
permit extended usefulness and thought for others, without 
wronging our own." 

" Yes ; but, mamma, many people do a great deal of good, 
but somehow or other they are not beloved." 

" Because, perhaps, in their earnest desire to accomplish a 
great deal of good, they may not think quite enough of litli& 
things, and of the quick sympathy with other persons' feelings, 
which is the real secret of winning love, ana without which, 
sometimes even the greatest benefit is not valued as it ought to 
be. But did you see old Collins himself'" 

" He came in just before we left, and was so delighted to seo 
papa sitting in hia ingle-nook, and only wished Edward bait been 
there too." 

" And where is your father 1" asked Mi-s. Hamilton. Did he 
not return with yoii ^" 

"Yes, but Edward wanted him, and they are in the library. 
I am quite certain there is some conspiracy between them ; these 
long private interviews bode no good. I shall scold papa for 
being so mysteiious," said Etomeliiie. 

" I rather think he will return the benefit, by scolding you 
for being so curious, Emmy, But here is Edward, bo the 
intei-view to-day has not been very long." 

" Haa papa been telling you (dd Collins' naval news, Ned !" 
And, without waiting for an answer, she continued, " that there 
is a fine seventy-four, the Sea Queen, pi-epaiing at Plymouth, to 
take the place of your old ship, and send back Sir Edwaid 
Manly and the Prince "William. Now do not tell me you know 
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tliis, Edward, and so disappoint rae of the rare pleasure of tell 
ing news." 

" I am Korry, Emmy, but I have known it fi>r some weeks " 

"And wliy did you not tell us^' 

" Because I did not think it would particularly iutereet you 
until I could add other intelligence to it." He stopped, and 
looked alternately at Mrs. Hamilton and Ellen, as if asking the 
former whether lie raiglit proceed 

" And can you do so now, my deai Edwaid 1 ' she replied 
understandiog him at once. "Ellen is too anxirus ior joui 
advancement to expect, or wish you always to lemai i with hai 
Have you your appointment '{" 

"Yea aunt. My uncle's lettet to the admudlty bicuirht an 
answer at last. It came while he w as out and hai I een tantal 
izing me on the library-table for f^ut liouta But it la ill right 
As the Prince William is returning and I im 8 aiiMoua to be 
still in active service, I am permitted though somewhat against 
rulb, to have a beith in the Sea Queen I am suie it is dll 
uncle Hamilton's representations and I am s) thankful &o 
gUd !" 

"To leave us all, again, you unfeeling cdvage ' e\claimed 
Emmeline, trying to laugh off the universal regret at this aa- 
oouiicemont. Ellen had looked earnestSy at her brother all the 
time he spoke, and then turned her face away, and a few quiet 
tears trickled down her cheek, Edward's arm was very quickly 
round ber, and he whispered so many fond words and earnest 
assurances, united with his conviction that it would still be a 
whole month, perhaps moi'e, before he should be summoned, as 
he had leave to remain with his family till the Sea Q,ueen was 
ready to Bail, tliat she rallied her Bpints, and, after remaining 
very quiet for an hour, which was always her custom when she 
had had any struggle with herself, for the frame felt it — thougl 
neither word nor sign betrayed it — she was enabled fully to en 
joy the grand delight of the evenin 07— Percy's and Herbert'^ 

Easter week was indeed one of family joy and thankfulness 
not only that they were all permitted once more to be together 
but that the heavy clouds of sin and suffering had rolled awaj 
from their rooS and pleasure of the sweetest and most enduting 
because most domestic kind, reigned triumphant. Percy's as 
tonisbment at Edward's growth, and the alteration from tbi 
handsome, joyous, rosy boy, to the pale, almost caro-wom look 
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ing youlli (foY as long as Ellen bore such vivid traces of all slie 
had endured for k's sake, and was, as it were, tlie constant 
presence of liis errors, Edward tried in vain to recover his for- 

" You are all deceived," he would declare ; " one of these 
days you will discover you have been receiving a epui'ioua Ed- 
ward Fortoacue, and that he is as much a pretender as his 
namesake, Charles Edward." 

" Then he is no pretender, Percy. Ho is as truly the son oi 
Colonel Portescue, as Frince Charles was the grandson of 
James. Now don't begin a civil contest directly you come 
home; you know you and I never do agree on historical sub- 
jects, and we never shall ; you hate Mary the groat, great, 
great grandmother of Prince Charles, and I love her, so we 
must be always at war," 

" Stuart-mad, as usual. Tiny ! but if that really be Edward, 
I wish he would just look a boy again, I don't like the change 
at all; poor fellow!" he added, to himself, "it is not much 

The days passed much too quickly. Emmeline wished a 
dozen times that the days would be twenty-four, instead of 
twelve hours long. The weather was so genial that it added 
to enjoyment, and allowed Ellen the delight, known only to 
such prisoners to sickness as she had been, of diiving out for an 
hour or two at a time, and taking gentle walks on the terrace, 
and in the garden. Tbe young men were to return on the 
&'Ionday, and on the Saturday previous, a little excursion had 
been planned, to whicb the only drawback was that Ellen was" 
not quite sti'ong enough to accompany them ; it was to visit 
Alice Seaton, whom we mentioned in a former chapter. Mr. 
Hamilton had succeeded in finding her brother a lucrative em- 
ployment with a lawyer in one of the neighboring towns, a few 
miles from where she and her aunt now lived, enabling young 
Seaton to spend every Sabbath with them; and Alice now kept 
a girls' school on her own account, and conducted herself so well 
as never to want scholara. It had been a long jjromiso to go 
and see ber, the drive from Oakwood being also most beautifid ; 
and as she and her brother were both at home and at leisure the 
last day in Easter, it had been fixed upon for the visit, Percy 
wae reveling in the idea of driving his mother and Miss Harcouri 
in a new barouche, and the rest of the party were to go on horse 
back. But a dispute had arisen who should slay with Ellen 
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and Edward insisted upon it, it was liis right ;. and, so they 
thought ic was agreed. 

" I wish, dear Percy you would prevail on Edward to accom- 
pany you," pleaded Ellen, fancying herself alone with him, not 
seeing Herbert, who was reading at a distant table, 

"I wish, dear ElleH, you were going with us," he answered, 
mimicking her tone. 

" But as I can not, make him go. It always makes him 
more unhappy when I am prevented B.ny pleasui-e, tVian it does 
myself; and I can not hear to keep him by me four or five 
hours, when this lovely day, and the exercise of riding, and, 
above all, your company Percy would make him at least for 
the lime, almost his w n y If a 

mpl d up! me n m o," replied 
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" Dear Percy, what can you (nean I If you knew how hai-d 
I find it to be patient, sometimes, you wou)d not praise me." 

" I mean that the last time I was at home, 1 was blind and 
cruel, and added to your sufferings by my uncalled-for harsh- 
ness, and never had an opportunity till this moment, to say how 
grieved I was — when the truth was known." 

"Pray do not say any thing about it, dear Percy," entreated 
his cousin, the tears starting to her eyes, as he kissed her warm- 
ly ; it was only just and natural that you slioukl have felt indig- 
nant with me, for causing aunt Erameiine so much miaei-y, and 
alloying all the enjoyment of your holidays, I am sure you 
need not reproach yourself; but will you make Edward gol" 

"If it really will oblige you, Ellen; but I do not half like 
it." And he was going very reluctantly, when he met Her- 

"You need not go, Percy," ho said, smiling; "my ungra 
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C10U3 cousin would not depute me as lief messenger, buL 1 
made myself such, and so succeasruUy that Edward will go, 
Ellen." 

" Dear Herbert, how can I thank you enough ! he will be so 
naich happier with you all." 

" Not with me," said Herbert, archly, " for 1 remain in hia 
place." 

" You !" repeated Ellen, surprised ; " indeed, dear Herbert, 
it must not be. I shall do very well alone." 

" Ungracious Still, Ellen 1 what if I have been looking all the 
morning for some excuse to stay at home, without owning to 
my mother the truth — that I do not feel to-day quite equal to 
riding^ If your looks were as ungracious as your words, T 
would run away from you into my own room ; but as they are 
rather more gratifying to my self-love, we will send them all 
away, and enjoy our own quiet pleasures and your little drive 
together, Nell." 

Whatever Ellen might have said to convince him she could 
be happy alone, the beaming look of pleasure on her counte- 
nance, satisfied all parties as to the excellence of this arrange- 
ment; and happy, indeed, the day was. Herbert seemed to 
understand her unexpressed feelings so fnlly ; and that always 
makes the charm of conversation, whatever its subject. We dc 
not require the expression in words of sympathy — it is an inde- 
scribable something that betrays its existence. Favorite authors 
— and Herbert was almost surprised at Ellen's dawning taste 
and judgment in literature — the delights of nature after a long 
confinement, as if every flower were mor y b f 

landscape, or wood, or water more bea f 1 1 h m y 
holy thoughts and pure joys springing fro h f 1 g 

all discussed, either cosily in their sitt g m h 

ramble in the garden; and after Ellen' 1yd 11 

Herbert shared with her as hnich, she prop d h 1 k 
he would like, that her drive should he t &- 11 M d 

they might spend a full hour with their fii d d y b h k 
in time. Herbert assented gladly; and h m 1 

they received, Mrs, Greville's kind cai* f Fll d M y 

eager chat with her and Herbert, and the ml f 1 I y 

seemed to find to talk about, made tlie hour literally fly ; but 
Herbert, enjoyable as it was, did not forget his charge, and 
drove her hack to Oakwood while the sun still shone bright and 
warmly : and whin the party returned, which they did only 
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just ill time to dress for dinnei', and in tlie wildest spirits, tljo 
balance of pleasure at home and abvoad, would cevtainiy have 
been found quite equal. 

Ellen Biili continued quietly to lie di)wn in her own room 
while the family were at dinner, for she was then eufficicntly 
refi-eshed to join them for a few hours in the evening. Percy 
and.Emmeline, at dinner that day, kept up such a fire of wit 
and miith, that it waa somewhat difficult for any one else to 
edge in a word, though Edward and Caroline did sometimes 
contrive to bring a whole battery against themselves. Just as 
the dessert was placed on the table, however, sounds of rural 
music in the distance, advancing nearer and nearer, caused 
Percy to pause in his wild eallies, and spring with Edward 
to the window, and their exclamations soon (.■nmpelled all 
the party to follow their example, and send for Ellen to 
see the unexpected siglit too. Banners and pennons floated in 
the sunshine, and the greater part of the nautical inhabitants 
of Dartmouth were marshaled in goodly an'ay beside them, 
headed by Captain Harvey and his crew, with old Collins in 
the midst of them ; they were all attired in the new clothing 
which Mr. Hamilton had presented to tbem , and a fine pic- 
ture Percy declared old Collina's head would make, with his 
weather-beaten, honest-speaking face, the veiy peculiar curia 
in which his really yellow hair was twisted, ind. ihe quid of 
tobacco, from which, even on this grand occasion he could not 
relievo his mouth and cheek. A band of yountj men and girls 
surrounded the first banner, which, adorned wiih laige hunches 
of primroses and violets up the siafK bore the woids, " Hamilton 
and benevolence ;" and among them Emmelme '.peedily lecog 
nized William Grey and Susan Collins, walking side by side, she 
looking down and smiling, and he so earnestly talking, that she 
whispered to her mother with the greatest glee, that her plan 
would take place after all. Then came a band of sturdy fisher- 
men, chums and messmates of Collins, and then a band of boya 
and girls, from all Mr. H*amilton's own village schools, decked 
in their holiday attire, and holding in their hands tasteful gar- 
lands of all the spring flowers they could muster, and bearing 
two large banners, one with the words, " Fortescue forever! 
All hail to British sailoi-s !" and the other a representation of 
the scene on the beach that eventful night, and the sinking ves- 
sel in the distance. The workmanship was rude indeed, but 
the effect so strikingly descriptive, that Mrs. Hamilton actually 
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ehuddered as she gazed, and grasped, almost unconsciously, the 
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to Bee since his Msit home, hut never found Lim, and grasped 
and shook both his hands with the full vehemence of his character, 
pouring out the first words that chose to come, which better 
expressed his grateful feelings to the old man than the most 
studied speech. William Grey had already received substantial 
proofs of his gratitude, and so bo had then only a kind nod, 
and a joke and look at the pretty, blushing Susan, which said a 
vast deal to both, and seemed as if he quite seconded Emiiie- 
line's plan. Mingling joyously wiih all, he had bluff words, 
after the!'- own hearts, for the men, smiles for the maidens, and 
such wild jokes for the children, as lost them all decorum, and 
made them shout aloud in their glee. Herbert seconded him 
quite as well as his quieter nature would allow. Edward had 
lung back, even when his name was called out lustily, as if he 
could not bear such homage. 

" Join them, my boy ; their humble pleasure will not be half 
complete without you," whispered Mi's. Hamilton, earnestly, foi 
she guessed his thoughts. " Remember only at this momenl 
the large amount of happiness you have been pennitted to call 
forth. Do not underrate a deed which all must admire, because 
of some sad thoughts; rather resolve — as you can and have 
resolved — that the alloy shall be burned away, and the true 
metal alone remain, for my sake, to whom you have given sucli 
happiness, dear Edward," 

The cloud dispei'sed from brow and heart in a moment ; and 
he was in the midst of them, glad and buoyant almost as Percy, 
while the cheer which greeted him was almost overpowering 
to his sister, bo much humble, yet earnest feeling did it speak. 

" You really should have given us tjmely notice of youi- in- 
tentions, my good friend," said Mr Hamilton, warmly gi-aspin^ 
Captain Harvey's band. "At least we might have ptovideil 
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some substanrial lefieslimont after your long march, as I fear 
we have but slender fare to offer you, though Ellis and Morris 
are busy already, I am happy to see." 

And urged on by tlioir own delight at this homage both to 
their master and his young preseiTer, who had become a com- 
plete idol among them, a long table was speedily laid in the 
Bervauts' hall, covered with a variety of cold meats, and bread 
and cheeae in abundance, and horns of cider sparkling brightly 
beside each trencher. Fruit and cakes eagerly sought for by 
Emmeline, wei'e by her distributed largely to the children, who 
remained variously grouped on the lawn, their glee at the treat 
heightened by the eweet and gentle manner of its bestowal. 

Captain Harvey and his mate, Mr, Hamilton entertained 
himself) introducing them to his family, and especially Ellen, 
who, as the sister of Edward, found herself regarded with an 
interest that surpiised her. Percy brought in old Collins and 
Grey, both of whom bad expressed such a wish to see any one 
so nearly belonging to the brave young sailor ; and her manner 
of receiving and returning their greeting, thanking them for the 
help they had so efficiently given her brothei-, made them still 
prouder and happier than before. After an hour and a half 
of thorough enjoyment — for their humble homage to worth and 
goodness had been received in the same spirit as it bad been ten- 
dered — the processioQ marshaled itself in the same order as it 
had come ; and rude as the music was, it sounded, as Emmeline 
declared, really beautifiil, becoming fainter and fainter in the 
distance, and quite picturesque the effect of the banners and 
pennons, as they gleamed in and out the woody windings of 
the park, both music and procession softened in the mild, lorelv 
twilight of the season. 



CHAPTER XV. 



•• Oaholine ! Emmeline ! come to the music-room, for pity's 
sake, and give me some delicious harmony," exclaimed Percy, 
as soon as lights came, and the excitement of the fc.st two hours 
hai a little subsided. " Sit quiet — unless I have some amuse- 
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■' And rest youv limbs," said Edward, dryly. 

" Don't you know, master sailor, that when fatigued with one 
kind of exercise, die best rest js to take another? Now T have 
been standing up, playing the agreeable, for two mortal houre, 
and I mean to have a waltz to bring back the stagnant circula- 
tion, and to be pleased for the fiitigue of pleasing. Caroline 
and Emmeline, away with you both. Ellen, love, I will only 
ask you to come with us, and be pleased, too. Be off, Edwai-d, 
no one shall be ray cousin's cavalier but myself; Herbert has 
liad her all day. Take my mother, if you like Father, escort 
Miss Harcourt. That's ail right, as it always is, wben I bave 
my own way!" 

His own way, this time, gave universal satiafjctton The tal- 
ents of his sisters had been so cultivated, as a means of enhanc- 
ing' home-happineas, and increasing their own lesources, that 
their musical evenings were always perfect enjoyment Cai-o- 
line, indeed, improved as she was, still lecained hei love of 
admiration sufficiently, to find still greater enjoyment in playing 
and singing when there were more to listen to her, than merely 
her own femily, but the feeling, in the security and pure atmos- 
phere of Oakwood, was kept under control, and she could find 
I'eal pleasure in gratifying her brothers, though not quite to the 
same extent as Emmeline. 

Percy after comfortably settling Ellen, threw himself on the 
most luxurious chair that he could find, stretched out his legs, 
placed his head in what he called the best position fijr listening 
and enjoying, and then called for duets on the harp and piano, 
single pieces on both, and song after song with the most merci- 
less rapidity. 

" Your sisters shall neither play nor sing to you any more," 
his mother, at length, laughingly said, " unless you rouse your- 
self from this disgracefully idle fit, and take your flute, and join 
them." 

" Mother, you are lost to every sensation of mercy ! after all 
my exertions, where am I to find breath 1" 

" You have had plenty of time to rest, you lazy fellow ; let- 
ting your sisters fatigue themselves without remorse, and refus- 
ing your share," expostulated Edward. " Caroline, Emmeline 
take my advice, and strike-! dont play another note." 
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" You young rebel ! teachi 
authority of such an impoita 
will be coniiesueuding for on 

It was so very close to him as he approached the piano, that 
his sister comically took his hanil, and placed it on it, and two 
or three Tery pretty tiioa were perfoimed, Percy declared with 
professional eclM. 

" Now don't go, Percy we want your voice in a sonH. Em- 
my, sing that pi'etty one to your harp, thi 
much to hear ; Percy and I will join when 

" Caroline, I have not the genius to sing at sight." 

" Oh, you have often ! and the words will inspire 
Come, Herbert, we want you, too ; Edward's singing voic 
deaei'ted him, or I should enlist him also. Emmeline, whi 
you waiting for 1" 

"aroline; do not ask tne," ansi 
md timidity, which, at home, 
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ig it, dear Cai 
Emmeline, with a confusion a 
perfectly incomprehensible. 

" Why, my little Emmy, I a 
song; do not disappoint n 

" But after Caroline I ce 
ed Emmeline. 

" My dear child, I neve 
cuse before ; your mother 
in the pleasure that lisi 
one performer may be moi 

" I declare I must sing it 
refusing," said Percy, lai 
what a trial for one's nerves ! " 

The words, however, seemed sufficiently satisfactory for 
thera readily to join in it. Emmeline still hesitated, almost 
painfully ; but then gathering courage, she sat down to her 
harp, and, without any notes before her, playeil a few bars of 
one of those sweet, thrilling Irish melodies so suited to her in 
strument, and then commenced her song, the sweetness of her 
voice, and clearness of articulation atoning well for her defi- 
ciency in the power and brilliancy which characterized her sister. 
The words were exceedingly simple, but aung with deep feel- 
ing, and heart-appealing as they were, fiom the subject, we 
liope our readers will judge them ^a leniently as Emmelini-'H 
hearers. 



heard you make such a foolish ex- 

md myself never find any difference 
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iturally gifted thati the other." 
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EMMELINE'S SONG. 

" Joy! joy ! No moro shall aon-ow clouJ 

Tlio home by Love enshrined : 
. The hearts in Care's cold fetters bow'd, 
Now loveliest flowers have twined ; 
4nd dove-eyed Peace, with brooding win^ 

Hath made her dwelling here ; 
tad Hime and Love sweet incense fling-, 
To welcome and endoar. 
" He has retoru'd !— and EtarleBs night 
No' longer o'er ua lowetB. 
Joy! joy! The future is all bright 

With rosy-bloesom'd houra. 
Wl-at giadneaa with our Father iled ! 

^rhat gladness he'll restore! 
He haa return'd, through perils dread, 
T.j blesa hia own ooce more t 

Oh ! let our voices raise 
ir glad and grateful lay. 
And pour forth thanksgiving and prdse 

Tiiat grief hath passed away ! 
Thf.t ha was stiatch'd from stomi and wave. 

To dry pale Sorrow's tear ; 
Eestored! hia home from woe to save — 
Oh! welcome, Fa;ther dear!" 



" Jew' j»y ! 

tl«irgl 



Emmeline's voice Iiad at first trembled audibly, but seeming 
to derive courage from her aieter and brother's acconipaninient, 
which, from their knowledge of music, was so beautifully mod- 
ulated as to permit her sweet voice to be heard above all, and 
every word clearly distinguished, it became finner and more 
earnest as sbe continued, till she forgot every thing but the sub- 
ject of hor song. For full a minute there was silence as she 
ceased, but with an irresistible impulse Mr. Hamilton rose fiom 
his seai:,and,asEmmeline]eft her harp, he clasped her in hia arms. 

" How can I thank you, my JEmmeiine, and all my children, 
for this fond gieetingj" he exclaimed, with more emotion than 
he generally permitted to be visible. " Where could you find 
such appropnate words t What! tears, my little girl," be ad- 
ded, as, completely overcome by the excitement of her song 
and her father's praise, Emmeline most unexpectedly burst into 
tears. " What business have they to come when you have 
given your parents nothing but pleasure t Drive them away, 
love; what ! still Do smile 5 We must appeal to mamma's in- 
fluence, then, to explain and soothe them." 

" Wliere did you get them. Tiny 1 explain, far t am i^vitivciv 
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faint from curiosity," comically deraaniled Percy, as Emmeliiie, 
breaking fi'om her father, sat down on her favorite stool at her 
motiier'a feet, and hid her faca in her lap. Mi's. Hamilton laid 
Iier hand cai'esaingly on those soft curls, but, though she smiled, 
ehe did not speak. 

" She will not tell, and you will none of you guess," said 
Caroline, laughing, 

" Tou are in the secret, so out with it," said Edward. 

" Not I ; I am pledged to silence." 

" Mother, dear, tell us for pity," pleaded Herbert. 

" I can only guess, for I am not in her confidence, I assure 
you," she replied, in the same playful tone, and raising Emme- 
line's lowered head, she looked a moment in those conscious 
eyes, " Dictated by my Emmeline'a affectionate little heart, 
they were found in this pretty shape, in the recesses of her own 
fanciful brain — is not that it, dearest t" 

" There, Emmy, I knew mamma would find it out, however 
we might be silent," said Cai-olioe, triumphantly, as her sister's 
face was again concealed. 

" Emmeline turned poet ! Angela and ministei-s of grace de- 
fend me ! I must hide my diminished head !" spouted Percy. 
" I thought at least I might retain my crown as the poet of the 
family, and to be rivaled by you — a light-footed fawn — wiF — 
zelle— airy sprite — my especial Tiny ! it is unbearable !" 

" But we must all thank you, notwithstanding, Emmy," 
tinned Herbert. 

" Ah, but I have very little to do with it ; the arrangement 
of the words to the air, and the accompaniment, are Caroline's; 
I could not have done that," said Emmeline; her tears changed 
to her most joyous smiles. 

Percy and bis father turned directly to Caroline, the forr 
with a Sir Charles Grandison's bow, the other with a most afl 
tionate kiss ; and her mother looked at her with such an expi 
sion of gratified pleasure, that she could not help acknowledging 
to herself, such pure enjoyment was not to be found in the praise 
and admiration of strangers. 

" Now, Emmeline, you have still a mystery to explain," said 
Edward. " Why did you not own your offspring, instead of, by 
silence, almost denying them V 

" And here I really can not help yoti," answered Mrs. Ham- 
ilton ; " I can not imagin a why my Emmy should conceal a fact 
i.liat could only give pleasure to iis all." 
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" I think I know," said Ellen, timidly ; " Emraeline was think- 
ing of all you saiij about controlling an impulse, and not always 
encouraging that which she termed inspiration, and perhaps she 
thought joa did not quite approve of hor writing, and so wished 
to conceal it." 

" How could you guess so exactly, Ellen 1" hastily answered 
Emmeline, forgetting, in her surprise at her cousin's penetration, 
that she betrayed herself. 

" Because 1 shouid have felt the same," said Ellen, simply, 

" Then I must have explained myself very badly, my dear 
cbildren, or you must have both misunderstood me. I did not 
mean you to neglect such an enjoyment as poetry, but only to 
keep it in its proper sphere, and not allow it to take the place 
of resources, equally intellectual, but which have and may still 
coat you more patience and labor. Poetry is a dangerous gift, 
my dear child ; but as long as you bring it to the common treas- 
ury of Home, and regard it merely as a recreation, only to be 
enjoyed when less attiactive duties and studies are completed, 
you have my full permission to cultivate — and tiy. by the study 
of our best authors, and whatever other help I can obtain for 

Ku, to improve yourself in it. No talent that is lent us should 
thrown aside, my Emnieline ; our only care must be, not — by 
loving and pursuing it too intensely — to ahttse it ; but I must not 
lecture you any longer, or Percy's patience will fail ; I see he 
has placed Miss Harcouit already at the piano, and Edward 
and Caroline are ready for their waltz." 

"And so I transform one Muse into another," exclaimed 
Percy, who, in his sister's absorbed attention, had neared her 
unobserved, and catching her round the waist, bore her to the 
upper end of the room, and a minute afterward she was enjoy- 
ing ber waltz, with as much childish glee, as if neither poetry 
nor reflection c^uld have any thing to do with her, 

" Why is poetry a dangeivjus gift, dear aunt V inquired Ellen, 
wlio had listened earnestly to all Mrs. Hamilton had said, 

" Because, my love, it is veiy apt to excite and encourage an 
over-excess of feeling ; gives a habit of seeing things other than 
they really are, and engenders a species of romantic enthusiasm, 
most dangerous to the young, especially of our sex, whose feel- 
ings generally inquire control and repression, even vi'hen not 
joined to poetry. To a well-regulated mind and temper, the 
danger is not of the same serious kind as to the irregulated, but 
murely consists in the powerful temptation it too often presents 
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to neglect duties and employments of more consequence, tor its 
indulpencs. There is a epedes of fascination in the composition 
of even tiie moat inferior poetry, which urges its pursuit, aa giv- 
ing so little trouble, compared to the perseverance necessary for 
music and drawing, and such a vast amount of pleasure, that il 
is difficult to vritbdraw from it. This is still more strongly the 
case when the young first become conscious of the gift, as Em- 
meline is now. As ste gets older, and her taste improves, she 
will not be satisfied with her efforts, unless they are very supe- 
rior to the present, and the trouble she will take in coirecting 
and improving', will remove a great deal of the too dangerous 
fascination attending it now; still I am !iot anxious, while she 
retains her confidence in my afTection and experience, and will 
so control the enjoyment, as not to permit its interference with 
her other more seiious employments." 

Ellenlistenedeagerly, and they continued conversing on many 
similar topics of interest and improvement, till the praver bell 
rang, and startled her into the recollection that she bad always 
retired nearly an hour before, and so had avoided entering the 
library, which she still quite shrunk from. Percy stopped his 
dance, which be had converted from a waltz into a most inspir 
ing gallopade, the last importation, he declared, from Almack's ; 
Miss Harcourt closed the piano ; and Herbert paused in his 
conversation vrith his father. Nothing like gloom ever marked 
the signal for the hour of devotion, but lighter pleasures always 
ceased a few minutes before, that they might better realize the 
more serious thought and service. 

Mrs. Hamilton had never ceased to regi'et the disgrace she 
had inflicted on Ellen, in not permitting her to retain her own 
place with the family, at least in the hours of de\-otion, for it 
seemed more difficult to remove that impression than any of her 
other trials. Returning her niece's startled look with one of the 
sincerest affection, she said — 

" You will remain wiih us to-night, my deal' Ellen, will you 
not 1" 

"If you wish it, aunt." 

"I do wisb it, di^arest, most earnestly, it is so long since 1 
have had tbe happiness of seeing all my children round me in 
this solemn hour, and till, you join us, I can not feel quite sure 
that you have indeed forgiven an act of severity, which, could 
I but have suspected the tmth, I should never have inflicted." 

" Forgiven ! — you !" repeated Ellen, in utter astonishment, bul 
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riBing instantly. " Aunt Emmeline, dear aunt Emmeline, pray, 
do not apeak so ; wiiy did you not tell me your wish before t I 
would have conquered my own disinclination to enter the library, 
weeka ago; indeed, indeed, it only seemed asaociated with my 
own guilt and misery." 

Mra. Hamilton drew her arm fondly in hers, refusing for lier 
the aid of either of the young men, who had all hastened toward 
her, and led her herself to the library, and to her usual place 
beside Emmeline. Many an eager but respectful look of affec- 
tionate admiration was directed toward her by the assembled 
household, the greater part of whom had not seen her since the 
night of Edward's confession ; and the altejatioa in her appear- 
ance, the universal sympathy which her dangerous illness and 
its cause had called forth, even in the humblest and most igno- 
rant — for it is the hiuirt, not the mind,, which is required for the 
comprehension of self-devotion — her very youth seeming to in- 
crease its magnitude, had inspired such a feeliug of love, that 
coBid she have known it, would have prevented that painful 

Many, many thoughts thronged her mind, aa her uncle's im- 
pressive voice fell on her ear ; thoughts which, though they pre- 
vented her following the words of the prayera, and caused the 
tears, spite of every effort, to stream through her slender fingers, 
yet turned into thankfulness and praise, ere the service ceased, 

that, fiery as the ordeal had been, she could still r "~" " 

liand of love, and bless God, not only for the det 
involuntary sin, but for every pang she had endured. 

The next day was Sunday, bringing with it all sorts of quiet, 
sober pleasures of its own, only alloyed by the thought that it 
was the last day of Percy's and Herbert's visit. The follow- 
ing morning they started for Oxford, Mr. Hamilton and Ed- 
ward intending to accompany them part of the way, and then 
to proceed to Ashburton, where the former had business, and 
then make a little tour through Plymouth home. The next 
day was so beautifully fine and genial, that Emmeline declared 
it would do Ellen the greatest possible good to go with her a 
few miles out of the park, to see a waterfall she had lately dis- 
covered, and which she had been longing for Ellen to see, as 
Caroline would not admii'e it as much as it deserved. Miss 
Harcourt accompanied them, and on their return, its beauties 
were described to Mrs. Hamilton in the most animating strain ; 
Emmeline declaring the air was more dcliciously fi'esh, Ihn 
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trees more green, the sky more briUiaiitly blue, than they had 
ever been before ; and that the very sound of the water, as it 
dashed down a black rock, and threw up spray, which the rays 
of the sun rendered bo beautifully iridcBceut, as to seem like a 
succession of rainbows, was a whole volume of poetry in itself, 

" And what extraordinary vision do you think that silly cousin 
of mine chose to fancy she saw coming down the Ashburton 
road, mammal Actually the apparitions of papa and Edward. 
She will persist in the fancy. Miss Harcouil; and I c*uld only 
see two men on horseback, at too great a distance for any iden- 
tity to be recognized — but it must be their wraiths, if it be, for 
they had no idea of coming home to-day." 

" I am sure 1 was not mistaken, Emmeline," said Ellen 
(whom her aunt now observed looked agitated and flushed) ; 
" and they were riding so fast, something very pressing must 
have i"ecalled them." 

" And you are frightening yourself at shadows, my dear ! but 
indeed I think you must be mistaken, for your uncle told me, 
he should be particularly engaged to-day," said Mrs. Hamilton. 

" She is not mistaken, though," exclaimed Caroline, who was 
standing at one of the windows ; " for here they both are, true 
enough, and riding quite fast down the avenue. However, the 
mystery will soon he solved." 

Mr. Hamilton and Edward entered almost immediately after- 
v/ard, the latter evidently very much agitated, the former bo tran- 
quil and cheerful that the momentary anxiety of hia wife was 
calmed directly. He laughed at their bewilderment, and said 
that an important letter had reached him at Ashbui-ton, sura 
moning bim to Plymouth, and so he thought he would just see 
Low all was going on at Oakwood first. This was not at all a 
satisfactory reason from Mr. Hamilton. Edward evidently tried 
to answer Ellen's inquiries quietly, but he could not, and ex- 
claiming, " You tell her, my dear uncle ! I can not," ran out of 
the room. Mr. Hamilton instantly changed his jesting manner, 
so far as quietly and affectionately to seat his niece beside him, 
and tell her, cautiously and kindly, the real cause of their unex- 
pected return. Ordei-s had been sent to the Sea Q.ueeiJ, to sail 
much st)oner than was expected, and therefore he had deferred 
bis business, and returned with Edward directly. 

" It ia a trial, my dear Ellen, a very hard one just now, undei 
all circumstances ; but I am sure you will bear it with fortitude, 
for Edward's sake. The only drawback to bis happmess in 
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being again permitted to follow his profession, ia the thought of 
the trial, it will be to you." 

" But when must we part 1 When nauat he leave Oakwood 1" 
was all poor Ellen could ask ; but in such a tone of quiet sor- 
row her uncle could not for the moment reply 

Th b Q, 1 Plyra h dp ^ he e d 

f V k b —Ed d m b b 1 

A 1 y es p d 1 anly f m Ell 1 ] h 



1 uld y h gl d feel g wl h Ell 

gg 1 1 p — Iw w If 

After a. few mmutes Ellen idised her head, and, though her 
cheek was perfectly colorless, every tear waa checked. 

" Tell Edward he need not fear my weakness, dear Emme- 
Vmc," she said, trying hard to apeak quite calmly. ' " Only beg 
him to come to me, that we may spend the little time we have 
together; I will be as cheerful as himaelf." And, effort as it 
was, she kept her word ; so controlling sorrow, to enter into 
his naturally glad anticipations, that her brother felt as if he 
could not love, oor venerate her enough. 

He was obliged to leave Oakwood (accompanied by his 
uncle) so early the next morning, that ail his preparations had 
to ho completed by that night. Ellis's activity, though she 
could not endure the idea of his going, speedily and satisfacto- 
lily settled that matter. Robert Langford, who had only re- 
gained his natural light-heartednesa aince Ellen had taken her 
usual place in the family, always declaring his carelessness had 
been the origin of all her misery, was another so active in his 
service, that Edward had only to give a hint of any thing he 
wanted, even if it could only be procured at some distance, and 
it was instantly obtained. 

The hours wore on, ihe evening devotions were concludey, 
but still the family lingered in the library : so many things there 
seemed to say, for Mr. Hamilton and Miss Harcourt would not 
let the conversation flag, and Edward would talk and laugh, ae 
if he were only going fiora home for a few days. Midoiffht 
chimed, hut still Mrs. Hamilton felt as if she could not give 
the signal for separation : but when one struck, there was a 
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general stavt, and an unanitiious declaration it could, not be so 

"i assui-e you it is," Mrs. Haroilton cheerfully said; "and 
poor Edward will get no sleep, if we do not separate at once. 
He must certainly send you a box of artificial roses, for thi^ 
unusual dissipation will bear all the natural ones away. Ellen, 
love, I must be cruel enough to resist that pleading look ; re- 
member, your full strength has not yet returned," 

She spoke kindly, but firmly, and there was a general move, 
Edward laughingly promised to send his cousins the very best 
box of rouge he could procure at Plymouth, and wished them 
good night as gayly as if they should meet as usual the next 
morning. Once only his voice faltered — "Ellen, love, good 
night ! My own sister, God in Heaven bless you !" were all ho 
said, the last sentence escaping as if involuntarily, as if he bad 
merely meant to say good night ; and for more than a minute 
the brother and sister were clasped in each other's arms. There 
were teara in Mrs. Hamilton's eyes, and herhusband's were most 
unwontedly dim, for words were not needed to reveal to them 
the trial of tiiat moment to those two young hearts. To Ellen's 
especially, for her lot was woman's — to endure until time should 
prove the reality of Edward's resolution, and mark him indeed 
the noble character bis disposition so fondly promised. His waa 
. active service, the banishment of thovght by deed. Breaking 
from her brother, and not daring to address either her aunt or 
uncle, lest her control should fail her too soon, Ellen hastened 
from tlie room. 

" Go to her, aunt Emmeline ; oh, tell her I will never, nev- 
er cause her to suffer again I" implored Edward, as soon as he 
could Epeak, and clasping his aunt's hand. "She has been 
struggling with herself the whole evening for my sake, and she 
wll suffer for it to-morrow, unless she give it vent, and she will 
weep leas painfully if you speak of comfort." 

" She will be better alone a little while, my dear boy ; young 
as she is, she knows where to seek and find comfort, and her 
tears would Bow more freely, conscious only of the presence 
and healing of Iter God. I shall not part from you now. Ellis 
wanted ma for some directions about your things, and I will 
come to you in your room afterward." 

Mrs. Hamilton knew the human heart well. When she weiJt 
to Ellen, the paroxysm of natural sorrow had had vent, and her 
sympathy, her earnestly expressed conviction tliat the tiial 
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of beholding error and remorse iu one bo beloved would not 
occur again, could bring comfort. The teai3 indeed might still 
have flowed the fastei', perhaps, at tVie voice of kindness, bat 
there was healing in them ; and when her aunt left her to go to 
Edward, she sent iiim a fond message that she was better, and 
in a few days would be happy, quite happy, for his sake. 

It waa late before Mre. Hamilton quitted her nephew. We 
will not repeat all that passed between them, all that that fond 
watchful relative ao earnestly, so appealingly said. Not much in 
actual words of counsel had she ever before addressed to him, 
feeling that that duty was better performed by Mr. Howard 
and his uncle. She had simply iried to influence him by the 
power of love, of forbearance, of sympathy vrith his i-emorse, 
and pity for his errors. In the wretchedness, the fearful anxie- 
ty, Ellen's danger and painful illness had occasioned herself in- 
dividually, she had never spoken, or even let fall a sentence 
which could reproach him as the cause of all ; and therefore, 
now that she did give her anxious affection words, they were so 
spoken, tJiat her nephew never forgot them. 

" I feel now," he had said, near the conclusion of their inter- 
view, " as if nothing could tempt me to err again ; but oh, aunt 
Emmeline, so I thought when 1 left home before; and its influ- 
ences all left me as if they had never been. It may be so again 
and — and — are there not such doomed wretches, making aJI 
they love best most miserable V 

" Not, indeed, if they will take their home influences with 
them,my beloved boy. They deserted you before because, by the 
insidious sentiments of a most unhappy man, your i-eligion waa 
shaken, and you flung aside with scorn and misbelief the only 
safeti/ for the young-— God's most Holy Word. The influences 
oit your home are based on that alone, my Edward. They 
appear perhaps to the casual oteeiTer as only Jove, indulgence, 
peace, and the joy springing from innocent and happy hearts ; 
but these are mere flowers springing from one immortal root. 
In God's Word alcme is our safety, there alone our strength and 
our joy ; and that may be yours still, my boy, though fat away 
from us, and in a little world with interests and temptations of 
its own. Take this little Bible ; it has been my constant com- 

f anion for eighteen yeare, and to none but to youreeif would 
part with it. If you fear your better feelings failing, read it, 
be guided by it, if at first only for the sake of those you love ; I 
do not fear, hut that very joon you will do so for its own sake 
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It bears a name within it wliicVi I tliink will ever keep it sacred 
in your care, as it has been in mine." 

Edward opened it eagerly, "Charles Manvers 1" he exclaim- 
ed ; " My own sailor-uncle, whose memoi'y you have so taught 
me to love. It is indeed a spell, dear aunt, and you shall never 
regret a gift 80 precious. But how came it yours V 

" He came to me juBt before starting for his last trip, entreat- 
ing me to exchange Bibles with him, that in our most serious 
moments we might think of each other. It was such an unusu- 
ally serious speech for him, that it seemed to thrill me with a 
vague foihoding, which was .only too soon realized. I never 
saw him again ; and that little book indeed increased in value." 

Her voice faltered, for even yet the memory of her brother 
was so dear to her that ehe could never speak of him without 
emotion. Edward reiterated his eager assurance that it should 
be equally valuable to him, adding — 

" I have often had strange fancies about uncle Charles, aunt, 
and longed for the command of a ship, to scour ihe coast of Al- 
giers, and learn something more about the Leander. Somehow 
or other, I never can believe he was drowned, and yet to think 
of him as a slave ia terrible." 

" And not likely, my dear boy ; think of the lapse of years. 
But painful as it is, we must separate, Edwai-d ; 1 must not 
detain you from rest and sleep any longer. Only give me one 
promise — if ever you are led into temptation and eiTOr again, 
and It may be — for our strongest resolutions sometimes fail us 
— write to me without the smallest hesitation, openly, freely ; 
tell me all, and if you need aid, ask it, and I will give it ; and, 
if it be possible, avert your uncle's displeasure. I have no fear 
that, in telling you this, I am weakening your resolution, but 
only to prevent one fault becoming many by concealment — 
from dread of anger, and therein ihe supposed impossibility of 
amendment. Remember, my beloved boy, you have a claim 
on me which no error nor fault can remove ; as, under provi- 
dence, the preserver of my husband, I can nrrer change the 
anxious love I bear you. You may indeed make me very mis- 
erable, but I know you will not : you will let me look on your 
noble deed with all the love, the admiration, it deserves. Prom- 
ise rae that, under any difficulty or error, small or great, you 
will write to me as you would have done to your own 1, elovod 
mother, and I shall have no fear remaining." 

Edward did promise, but hia heart was so full he could nol 
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restrain himself any longer, and as Mrs. Hamilton folded him tf 
her heart, in a silent but teariial embrace, he wept on he3 
shoulder like a, child. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Brightly and placidly, as the course of their own beautiful 
river, did the days now pass to the inmates of Oakwood. Let- 
ters came from Edward bo frequently, so happily, that hope 
■would rest calmly, joyously, even on the thought of him. He 
never let an opportunity pasa, writing always to Mrs. Hamilton 
(which he had scarcely ever done before), and inclosing his 
letters to Ellen open in hers. The tone, the frequency, were so 
changed from hia last, that his family now wondered they had 
been so blind before in not perceiving that Jiis very seeming 
liveliness was wnrlalural and overstrained. 

With Ellen, too, Mrs. Hamilton's anxious care was bringing 
in feir promise of success — the mistaken influences of her child- 
hood, and their increased effect from a morbid imagination, pro- 
duced from constant suffering, appearing, indeed, about to be 
wholly eradicated. Anxious to remove all sad associations con- 
nected with the library, Mra. Hatnilton having determined herself 
to superintend Ellen's studies, passed long mornings in that an- 
cient room with her, so delightfully, that it became associated 
only with the noble authors whose works, or extracts from whom, 
she read and reveled in, and which filled her mind with such 
new thoughts, such expansive ideas, such calming and earnest 
truths, that she felt becoming to herself a new being. Lively 
and thiiughdess as Emmeline she could not now indeed become 
— alike as their dispositions naturally were ; but she was more 
quietly, enduringlj* happy than she had ever remembered her 
self. 

There was only one alloy, one sad thoiight, that would intrifte 
causing a resolution, which none suspected ; for, open as sh« 
liad become, she could breathe it to none but Ellis, for she alonf 
could assist her, though it required many persuasions and many 
Bs, that she never could be quite happy, unless it was ac 
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complished, which could prevail on her to grant it. Ellen knew, 
felt, more and mon each week, that she coulduot rest tilt she had 
labored for and (ibtained, and returned into hei" aunt's hands 
the full sum she had so involuntarily appropriated. The only 
means she could adopt demanded such a seemingly intermina- 
ble period of self denial, patience and perseverance, that at fii-st 
na Ellis represented and magnified ail connected with it, she 
felt as if, indeed, she could not nei ve herself for the task, much 
SB she desired to perform it ; but prayer enabled her to face the 
idea, till it lost its most painful aspect, and tbi'ee months after 
Edward's departure she commenced the undertaking, resolved 
(hat neither time nor difficulty should deter her from its accom- 
plishment. "What her plan was, and whether it succeeded, we 
may no there inform our readers. Should we be permitted to 
resume our Histoi-y of the Hamilton Family, both will be i-e- 
vealed. 

Gi-eatly to Caroline's delight, the following October was fixed 
for them to leave Oakwood, and, after a pleasant tour, to make 
the long anticipated visit to London. There would then be 
three or four months' quiet for her to have the benefit of mastei-s, 
before she was introduced, and Mrs. Hamilton fondly hoped, 
that the last year's residence at home, fraught as it had been 
with BO much of domestic trial, and displaying so many hopeful 
and admirable traits in Caroline's disposition, would have les- 
soned the danger of the ordeal of admiration and gayety which 
she so dreaded for her child — whether it had or not, a future 
page will disclose. 

To Emmeline this arrangement was a source of extreme i-e- 

get, individually, in which Ellen now quite sympathized But 
mmeline had never forgotten her mother's gentle hint, that too 
great indulgence of regret or soirow becpmes selfishness, and 
she tried veiy hard to create some anticipation of pleasure, even 
in London. Ellen would not look to pleasure, but merely tried 
to think about — and so, when called upon, cheerfully to resign 
that which wab now so intensely enjoyable — her studies with 
her aunt — and so benefit by them as to give Miss Harcourt no 
trouble when she was again under hor care'; as she knew she 
and Emmeline must be, more than they had been yet, when 
Caroline's introduction, and their residence in London, would 
take Mr. and Mi-s. Hamilton so much from domestic pursuits 
and pleasures, and, even when at home, compel them to be so 
t'reouently engru^-ied i\nli a large circle of friends, and all the 
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variety of claimB on tiieir attention and time, which a season in 
London includes. 

It was again the 7th of June, and Ellen'3 birthday. Accus- 
tomed from tlie time she became an inmate of Oakwood to re- 
gard the anniversary of her birth in the same serious light ae 
Mrs, Hamilton had taught her cousins — as a day of quiet reflec 
tion, as well as of thankfulnese and joy, as one that, closing and 
recommencing another year of their individual lives, taught 
them that they were becoming more and more re8p!>nsible 
beings — it was not much wonder that Ellen, the whole of that 
day, should seem somewhat less cheerful than usual. She had 
indeed had many sources of thankfulness and joy during the past 
year, bat a heai't and mind like hera could not i-ecall its princi- 
pal event without a return of sorrow, Mrs. Harailtoji would 
not notice her now unusual sadness until the evening, when 
perceiving her ataniiing engrossed in thought beside 0/10 of the 
widely-opened windows, near which Caroline was watering 
some lovely flowei-s on the terrace, she gently approached her,, 
and, putting her arm round her, said, fondly — 

" Yon have thought quite seriously and quite long enough for 
to-day, my dear Ellen; I must not have any more such very 
silent meditations. That there is sometliing to regret in the 
retrospect of the last year, I acknowledge, but you must not let it 
poison al! the sources of thankfulness which it brings likewise." 

" It was not of ray past conduct, I was thinking at this mo 
ment, aunt Emmeline — it was — " 

" What, love 1 tell me' without reserve." 

" That I never, never can return in the smallest degree all I 
owe to you," replied Ellen, with a sudden burst of emotion, 
most unusual to her controlled anil gentle character; " I never 
can do any thing to evince how gratoiuily, how intensely I feci 
al! the kindness, the goodness you have shown me from the lirsl 
moment you took me to your home — an unhappy, neglected, 
ailing child, and this year more, more than ever. My own poor 
mother left me in my dangerous illness, and what have you nut 
done to give me back not merely physical, but mental nealtli ) 
Daj and niglit you watched beside me, forgetting all the care, 
the misery, my conduct had caused you, only thinking, only 
seeking, to give me back to health and happiness. On, aunt 
Emmeline, your very household cap evince gratitude and love, 
in the performance of their respective duties — T can do nothing, 
never can. If I only could." 
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